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“I have gathered a posie of other men's flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them is mine own.” —Montaigne. Nov., 1890 








In the joint interest of our readers and ourselves 
we recommend a consideration of the subscription con- 
ditions set forth on the Publishers’ Page in this issue. 
Friends and well-wishers can render CURRENT LITER- 
ATURE most effective service by sending in lists of 
names of possible subscribers, and by co-operating in 
the formation of clubs. Reading associations and the 
Short Story clubs, now forming in all parts of the coun- 
try, will find the two publications—CuRRENT LITERA- 
TURE and Short Stories—furnish in quantity and quality 
the most helpful, varied, and interesting budget of 
reading known. Both periodicals to one or different 
addresses $5.00 per year, and still lower in clubs. 





One other gentle and friendly reminder. We earn- 
estly recommend to our readers a thorough perusal of 
the advertising pages of CURRENT LITERATURE. Not 
only is this department the best indication of the char- 
acter, standing, growth, and prosperity of the period- 
ical, but it has a substantial reading worth. Among 
the announcements of the J. B. Lippincott Co.; Har- 
per & Brothers; the Century Company; Scribner 
& Sons; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Roberts Bros.; 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., and Estes and Lauriat there will 
be found the latest and choicest of literary informa- 
tion. The highest skill and intelligence is put upon 
this class of work nowadays. It is performed by young 
and brainy men who are of necessity in close touch 
with public taste and requirement, and hence it is that 
much of this so-called advertising matter, is, in style 
and in method of presentation, vastly more instructive 
and entertaining than many of the prosy pages of peri- 
odicals absorbed from the shelves of a library. 





Twilight of the Poets—From London Wit and Wisdom 

The closing years of the century seem destined to 
be marked by a decline of the poetic spirit. The 
greatest of those who have made the century illustrious 
have, if we may use the phraseology of the Norse my- 
thology, sought the plains of Niflheim, Hela’s gloomy 
realm, where dwell the dead. Of those still reigning 
in the poetic Valhalla, little more can be expected 
from Tennyson, Whittier, or Lowell. Twilight, like 
that fabled to have overtaken the Scandinavian deities, 
seems to have fallen upon the poetic race. Among 
the younger poets we have many who are exquisite 
masters of form, but it is already clear that in the clos- 
ing years of this century we are not to hear any such 
voices as those of Goethe, Schiller, and Burns, who 
were the literary fathers of the poets of this century, 
and marked out the lines which have been followed. 
The explanation of this is perhaps not difficult to find. 
Every previous period of great literary activity has been 


followed by one of comparative decline. With the close 
of the Augustan age, which produced such poets as 
Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, Roman literature passed 
into a decline which proved the forerunner of its death, 
Few recall the names of the successors of Dante, Pe- 
trarch, and Tasso in Italian literature. Shakespeare and 
Milton were followed by a nameless crowd, and it is, 
perhaps, natural that Goethe, Wordsworth, and Brown- 
ing should be followed by the magazine poetasters of 
to-day. Moreover, this is a practical and materialistic 
age, in which the genius of the human race is given 
up to the pursuits of commerce, to invention and dis- 
covery, to the consolidation of empires and the subju- 
gation of barbarous nations in Asia and Africa, to the 
study of the sciences and the solution of social prob- 
lems. It is not strange, therefore, that there should 
be a decline in the arts of poetry, music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. There is not to be dis- 
cerned in the public taste any special demand for the 
work of masters in these arts. This is the age of nov- 
els and magazine literature, of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, of iron architecture, and the growth of cities. 
A great poet wouid be born out of due time in such an 
era. While we are not reading our Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, or Wordsworth, when we are stoning our Carlyle 
and Ruskin, and rapidly forgetting the best lessons of 
our Emerson, we are not likely to have any ear for an- 
other Homer or Dante. We cannot plead, however, 
that there is a lack of great themes for the inspiration 
of the poets. Modern history is supplying rich ma- 
terial, which some future Shakespeare will doubtless 
use to rival the fame of the Bard of Avon. Philan- 
thropy and Christian activity are, perhaps, also supply- 
ing materials which some greater Milton may hereafter 
use in majestic relation on a “ Paradise Regained ” 

the lower classes of mankind. Human life is neva 
devoid of poetic elements, but for the present we are 
thinking about things we call practical, and have en- 
tered a period of twilight of the poets, about which the 
only prophecy that need be made is that it will not last. 





Rewards of Literature—Rossiter Johnson—N. A. Review 

If the journalists of the United States care to ad- 
vance the cause of the Copyright League, they can as- 
sist it somewhat by simply discontinuing a piece of 
foolishness that has already run too long. The liter- 
ary guild, like all others, contains a certain number of 
simpletons and fibsters. Every now and again some 
one of these, or some superserviceable friend of an- 
other, sets afloat a paragraph representing that for his 
last piece of literary work he has been paid the price 
of a farm or two. Large figures are always attractive, 
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and half the journalists of the country copy these pleas- 
ant little items without testing or questioning them. 
I know of one writer who excites the derision of the 
initiated by always using the same phraseology when 
he originates one of these interesting bits of informa- 
tion about himself. His formula is this: “ The largest 
price ever paid for a single magazine article, $———, was 
paid to for his paper in the current number of 
.’ Sometimes he fills the first blank with 1,000, 
and sometimes with 2,000; but everybody in the busi- 
ness knows that he could not get, at the utmost, more 
than $100 for any article that he could produce. A 
few years ago I heard a woman of moderate, but re- 
spectable, literary reputation introduced to an audi- 
ence as “the author of nine hundred stories published 
in Harper’s Magazine.”” The lady thereupon rose 
gracefully and began her lecture, without contradicting 
or correcting the extraordinary statement as to the 
fertility of her pen; and the audience appeared to 
think it was all right, though a slight calculation would 
have exposed its monstrous impossibility. Harper’s 
Magazine was founded only forty years ago, and to 
publish nine hundred of this lady’s stories it would 
have to insert one in every number for seventy-five 
years. I once received a letter from a dabbler in lit- 
erature, in which he solemnly declared that he had been 
paid for his magazine articles at rates ranging from 
forty to seventy dollars per thousand words; where- 
upon I addressed an inquiry to half a dozen magazine 
editors, and learned, as I had expected, that he would 
be fortunate if he found a market for his productions 
at ten dollars per thousand. ‘The latest instance of 
this mathematical romancing that I have seen is a 
paragraph in a recent number of The Writer, a bright 
and generally well-edited periodical, which ought not 
to make any serious mistake on those subjects to which 
it is specially devoted, yet which publishes this: “ Mr. 
Blank has just sold the right to publish his new novel, 
, to the Publishing Company, for $10,000, 
the largest sum paid for any recent work of fiction.” 
The editor of The Writer ought to know that one 
may flatly contradict and disprove such a statement 
without consulting either the author or the publisher 
of the book. A royalty of ten per cent. of the retail 
price is the basis of all contracts between publisher 
and author, and the terms seldom vary much from that 
figure. If a publisher buys outright the manuscript of 
*, book, he fixes the price at something less than the 
amount he thinks it would probably earn for the author 
if published on a royalty. The author mentioned in 
the paragraph just quoted is a bright and racy news- 
paper contributor, but is not known as a novelist. Let 
us suppose that the publisher, for some powerful 
reason, is willing to pay him double royalty. His 
novel in the present state of the book trade must be 
issued in paper covers, at a price not greater than fifty 
cents. This paragraph, then, affirms that a publishing 
house has been discovered which will pay in advance 
double royalty on an assumed sale of 100,000 copies 
(or the usual royalty on 200,000) for a novel by a 
writer who has no reputation as a novelist! The works 
of light literature written in the United States that 
have attained a sale of 100,000 copies do not exceed 
seven, and the novel in question will do remarkably 
well if it has one-tenth of that circulation. There isa 
widespread belief among people of average intelligence 
and information that to write a single successful book 
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is to make an independent fortune; and the publica- 
tion of these silly paragraphs leads to the production of 
innumerable worthless stories, which enormously in- 
crease the labors of editors who read manuscripts, and 
return only bitter disappointment to the writers. 
Furthermore, just at this time there is danger that Con- 
gressmen, reading what handsome sums are paid to au- 
thors, and believing the statements to be true, will think 
it a justification for voting against any international 
copyright law. The author of a good book ought to 


be handsomely rewarded, and we all heartily wish that 
such prices as have been mentioned could be obtained; 
but those who are in the business know perfectly well 
that such prices are not paid, and could not be; and 
if American journals will simply cease to copy these 
boastful paragraphs, they will confer a real and lasting 
benefit upon every honest literary worker. 





Literary High-Water Marks—T. W. Higginson—Independent 

In Eckermann’s conversations with Goethe, the poet 
is described as once showing his admirer a letter from 
Zelter which was obviously written in a fortunate hour. 
Pen, paper, handwriting, were all favorable; so that 
for once, Goethe said there was a true and complete 
expression of the man, and perhaps one never again to 
be obtained in like perfection. The student of litera- 
ture is constantly impressed with the existence of these 
single autographs, these high-water marks, as it were, of 
individual genius. “It is in the perfection and preci- 
sion of the instantaneous line,’ wrote Ruskin in his 
earlier days, “that the claim of immortality is made.” 
Dr. Holmes somewhere counsels a young author to be 
wary of the fate that submerges so many famous works, 
and advises him to risk his all upon a small volume of 
poems, among which there may be one, conceived in 
some happy hour, that shall live. After the few great 
reputations there is perhaps no better anchorage in the 
vast sea of fame than a single sonnet like that of Blanco 
White. Since, at the best, one’s reputation is to be 
determined by one’s high-water mark, why not be con- 
tent with that alone? If all but the one best work 
must surely be forgotten, why should the rest be called 
into existence? Let it perish with prize poems and 
commencement orations, if one can only determine in 
advance which is the single and felicitous offspring 
possessing that*precise quality which the physicians 
name “viability”—the capacity to keep itself alive. 
Happily, this is not so difficult as one might suppose. 
It often takes a great while to determine the compara- 
tive merit of authors—indeed, the newspapers recently 
said that the late Mr. Tupper had a larger income from 
the sales of his works than Browning, Tennyson, and 
Lowell jointly received; but it does not take so long 
to determine which among an author’s works are the 
best, and it is probable that the Descent of Neptune in 
the Iliad, and the Vision of Helen in the Agamemnon 
of AEschylus, and Sappho’s famous ode, and the Birds 
of Aristophanes, and the Hylas of Theocritus, and the 
Sparrow of Catullus, and the De Arte Poetica of Hor- 
ace, were early recognized as being the same distinct 
masterpieces that we now findthem. It is the tradition 
that an empress wept when Virgil recited his Zz Mar- 
cellus eris; and it still remains the one passage in the 
fEneid that calls tears to the eye. After all, contem- 
porary criticism is less trivial than we think. “ Philos- 
ophers,” says Novalis, “are the eternal Nile-gauges of 
a tide that has passed away, and the only question we 
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ask of them is: ‘How high water?’” But contem- 
porary criticism is also a Nile-gauge, and it records high- 
water marks with a curious approach to accuracy. 
There was never a time, for instance, when Holmes’ 
early poem, The Last Leaf, was not recognized as 
probably his best, up to the time when The Chambered 
Nautilus superseded it, and took its place unequivocally 
as his high-water mark. At every authors’ reading it 
is the crowning desire that Holmes should read the lat- 
ter of these two poems, though he is still permitted to 
read the former. From the moment when Lowell 
read his Commemoration Ode at Cambridge, that great 
poem took for him the same position; while out of any 
hundred critics ninety-nine would place the Day in 
June as the best of his shorter passages, and the Biglow 
Papers, of course, stand collectively for his humor, 
Emerson’s The Problem—containing the only verses 
by a living author hung up for contemplation in West- 
minster Abbey—still stands as the high-water mark of 
his genius, although possibly, so great is the advantage 
possessed by a shorter poem, it may be superseded at 
last by his Daughters of Time. No one doubts that 
Bayard Taylor will go down to fame, if at all, by his 
brief Legend of Balaklava, and Julia Ward Howe by 
her Battle Hymn of the Republic. It is, perhaps, 
characteristic of the ever and well-distributed muse of 
Whittier that it is less easy to select his high-water 
mark; but perhaps My Playmate comes as near to it 
as anything. Bryant’s Waterfowl is easily selected, and 
so is Longfellow’s Wreck of the Hesperus, as conveying 
more sense of shaping imagination than any other, 
while Evangeline would, of course, command the ma- 
jority of votes among his longer poems. In some 
cases, as in Whitman’s My Captain, the high-water 
mark may have been attained precisely at the moment 
when the poet departed from his theory and confined 
himself most nearly to the laws he was wont to spurn 
—in this case, by coming nearest to a regularity of 
rhythm. The praise generally bestowed on the admir- 
able selections in the Library of American Literature, 
by Mr. Stedman and Miss Hutchinson, is a’ proof that 
there is a certain consensus of opinion on this subject. 
Had they left out Austin’s Peter Rugg, or Hale’s A Man 
W:thout a Country, there would have been a general 
feeling of discontent. It will be curious to see if, when 
these editors are forced by public opinion to put in 
something of their own, they insert what others would 
regard as their high-water mark. I should predict that 
it would be so; and that it would be, in Stedman’s 
case, the stanzas beginning 
‘* Thou art mine ; thou hast given thy word,” 
and closing with that unsurpassed poetic symbol of 
perfect hopeless remoteness, 
“* As the pearl in the depths of the sea 
From the portionless king who would wear it.” 

In the case of Miss Hutchinson, her exquisite little 
poem of The Moth-Song will be equally unmistakable. 
When Harriet Prescott Spofford’s first youthful story, 
Sir Rohan’s Ghost, originally appeared, Lowell selected 
from it with strong admiration, in the Atlantic Monthly, 
the song, In a Summer Evening; and it still remains 
the most unequivocal product of her rare but unequal 
genius. The late Helen Jackson placed the poem 
called Spinning, at the head of her volume of Verses, 
not because it was that which tcuched the greatest 
depths, but because it seemed to be universally ac- 
cepted as her fullest, most mature, and most thoughtful 
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product. Her friend, Miss Woolsey (Susan Coolidge), 
has written one sonnet—that beginning, “ Love me for 
what I am ”—which is so unequivocally above every other 
poem of hers I have ever seen that it almost seems as 
if it might have been written by another person. Al- 
drich’s noble Fredericksburg sonnet, in a somewhat 
similar way, stands out by itself; it seems to differ in 
kind rather than degree from the “airy rhyme” of 
which he is wont to be the “enamored architect;” its 
texture is so firm, its cadence so grand, that I am more 
and more inclined to rank it as being, next to Lowell’s 
Ode, the most remarkable poem called out by the war. 
It is such writing as Keats pronounced to be “next to 
fine doing, the top thing in the universe;” and we 
must not forget that Wolfe, before Quebec, pro- 
nounced fine writing to be the greater thing of the two. 
The crowning instances of high-water marks are in 
those poems which, like Blanco White’s sonnet, alone 
bear the writer’s name down to posterity. How com- 
pletely the truculent Poe fancied that he had extin- 
guished for all time the poetry of William Ellery 
Channing; and yet it is not at all certain that the one 
closing line of his, Channing’s, A Poet’s Hope, 
‘* If my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea,” 
may not secure the immortality it predicts, and per- 
haps outlive everything of Poe’s. Wasson’s fine poem, 
Bugle Notes, beginning 
‘* Sweet-voicéd Hope, thy fine discourse 
Foretold not half Life’s good to me,” 
will be, unless I greatly mistake, as lasting as the 
seventeenth-century poems among which it naturally 
ranks. The mere title, Some Lover’s Clear Day, of 
Weiss’ poem will endure, perhaps, after the verses 
themselves, and all else connected with that unique 
and wayward personality, are forgotten. It is many 
years since I myself wrote of “that rare and unappre- 
ciated thinker, Brownlee Brown;” and he is less known 
now than he was then; yet his poem on Immortality, 
preserved by Stedman and Hutchinson, is so magnifi- 
cent that it cheapens most of its contemporary Iitera- 
ture, and seems alone worth a life otherwise obscure. 
It is founded on Xenophon’s well-known story of the 
soldiers of Cyrus’ expedition. “As soon as the men 
who were in the vanguard had climbed the hill and be- 
held the sea, they gave a great shout... crying 
‘Thalatta! Thalatta!’” 
‘*T stand upon the summit of my life: 
Behind, the camp, the court, the field, the grove, 
The battle and the burden ; vast, afar, 
Beyond these weary ways, Behold, the Sea ! 
The sea o’erswept by clouds and winds and wings, 
By thoughts and wishes manifold, whose breath 
Is freshness, and whose mighty pulse is peace. 
Palter no question of the horizon dim,— 
Cut loose the bark ; such voyage itself is rest. 
Majestic motion, unimpeded scope, 
A widening heaven, a current without care, 
Eternity !—deliverance, promise, course ! 
Time-tired souls salute thee from the shore.” 
Who knows but that, when all else of American lit- 
erature has vanished into forgetfulness, some single 
little masterpiece like this may remain to show the 
high-water mark, not merely of a single poet, but perhaps 
of a whole nation and a civilization of an age? 





Crime in Fiction—From ‘Blackwood’s Magazine 
Comedy is the salt and life of fiction, as the pathos 
which is the highest triumph of the artist, evoking nat- 
ural emotion without sensible effort, may be said to 
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be fiction’s soul. When pathos degenerates into vapid 
sentiment, it is sometimes an opiate, though more often 
an irritant. Soporifics are very well in their way, but 
on the whole the patrons of the circulating libraries 
prefer to be excited and interested. Hence the popu- 
larity of the sensational novel, taking horrors for its sub- 
jects, and criminals for its heroes, and leading the reader 
onward from surprise to surprise to the dramatic dé- 
nouement which should be enveloped in mystery. The 
range of the criminal romance is wide enough, in all 
conscience. At the best it may be the subtle master- 
piece of the analytical genius of a Balzac; at the low- 
est, though not invariably at the worst, it may be dashed 
off in blood and thunder for the “ penny dreadfuls ” and 
the “shilling shockers.” Much depends, of course, on 
the public for whom the romance is intended; and the 
blood-besmeared story which has a grand success in 
the New Cut would possibly not go down in Belgravian 
drawing-rooms. Yet we venture to affirm that the 
criminal romance pure and simple, although it may be 
devised with the practical instincts of a Gaboriau or 
‘toned down with the literary taste of a Bulwer, has one 
unfailing characteristic—it leaves an unpleasant and 
unwholesome flavor behind. Like the garlic in Pro- 
venc¢al cookery, the savor may seem to be smothered 
for the time, but there is an arridre godt that comes out 
sooner or later. There are fascinating novels which 
are as edifying in their way as Thomas 4 Kempis or 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. Like the plays of Shakespeare 
or the poems of Milton, they raise us for the time on 
the wings of heaven-born genius toward the noble 
ideals of the highest life. After we have smiled and 
wept—the weeping is a figure of speech—we feel mor- 
ally better and much the happier. But after a tale of 
crime, however talented it may be, some taint of the 
disreputable company we have been keeping clings to 
us; we feel as if we had been conniving at their guilt, 
if not actually accomplices in it. There are worthy 
folks, as we are given to understand, with unimpeachable 
moral records, who come to find an actual relish in that 
vicarious degradation, and who take pleasure in the 
vitiated atmosphere of the police-cells and the jails. 
In rare cases, like M. Lecoq in Gaboriau’s Crime 
d’Orcival, they even give a loose rein to their perverse 
imaginations, and revel in the clever escrogueries they 
might have committed had the chances of their lives 
offered favorable opportunities. But cases of this kind 
are altogether exceptional. It is asserted, and we dare 
say with some truth, that novels like Ainsworth’s Jack 
Sheppard and illustrated sheets like the Police News 
have largely recruited the ranks of the thieves and the 
burglars. There the seed had fallen in kindly soil pre- 
pared by circumstances and hereditary depravity. The 
mass of amateurs of the horrible in the upper or mid- 
dle classes are more prosaically minded or less roman- 
tically disposed. At all events, they seldom dream 
of translating thought into action, and taking the 
short but dangerous cuts to their crimes which come 
so naturally to their favorite heroes and heroines. 
They are content to admire, to gape, and to swallow; 
to shrink delightfully at the rustle of the stealthy 
poisoner’s night-dress, and to shudder at the heavy 
thud of the hired ruffian’s bludgeon as it lights upon 
some respectable head. Criminal fiction does little di- 
rect harm, in the sense of shortening inconvenient lives 
or tampering with important deeds. But it steadily de- 
moralizes the palate for anything milder and more deli- 
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cately flavore 1; the habitual dram-drinker will have his 
stimulants stronger and stronger, and you cannot ex. 
pect him to turn with satisfaction from spirits above 
proof, fresh from the distillery, to the choicest of 
Schloss Johannisberg or Chateau Yquem. Sensational 
stories, in moderately-priced single volumes, are the 
fashion now, and without satirical intentions we say 
the shortness is in their favor. Some are as good as 
Mr. Stevenson’s Treasure Island or Kidnapped; others 
are comic and gory burlesques of the better kind of 
criminal extravaganzas. Considering the difficulty of 
hitting upon any fancies that are decently fresh, we 
are bound to say that not a few of them show credita- 
ble dexterity and ingenuity. But surely this sensational 
business must soon come to an end, or be suspended 
for half a generation or so. The public is getting fa- 
miliarized with all manner of mysteries, in cabs, in 
black boxes, in garrets, and in cellars; the detectives 
have been told off for such intolerably hard duty that 
it is clear they must soon strike in disgust, and refuse 
to lend themselves to those stale combinations; and 
the pirates, highwaymen, and bushrangers who have 
been indiscriminately resuscitated will find temporary 
rest again in their dishonored graves. The novel-read- 
ing public revels in excitements, and is not over-criti- 
cal; but of sensation, degenerated into melodrama and 
burlesque, there must surely come satiety at least. 





Real People in Fiction—From the London Standard 

Everybody knows that autobiography has entered 
largely into fiction. For the matter of that, we believe 
it is the case that a story-teller relates his own experi- 
ences in his earlier efforts. But more than that, it is 
certainly true that many of the characters most familiar 
to us in the English novel have had originals in actual 
life. It is no doubt true that little more is taken from 
life by a genuine artist than those delicate nuances of 
character which make the portrait more delicately fin- 
ished. A single study may, indeed, combine experi- 
ences of fifty people, and it is thus always possible for 
a novelist to deny the soft impeachment that he has 
been guilty of portraiture. But it has not seldom hap- 
pened that a denial has been in vain. Everybody knows 
the story of Miss Moucher, and there are probably 
few people who envy Dickens’ feelings when he dis- 
covered the pain he had given to the eccentric little 
person who served as his unconscious model for that 
creation. It mattered little that he was unable to ex- 
plain that Miss Moucher’s “Ain’t I volatile?” was a fa- 
vorite utterance of another person altogether, and that 
other traits were not hers at all. The photograph was 
too exact for its identification to be disputed, and it is 
not a little characteristic of the great novelist’s kind- 
ness of heart that, by way of atonement, he should 
have altered his original conception of the character 
altogether. Harold Skimpole, too, is another of 
Dickens’ characters which underwent considerable mod- 
ification for much the same reason. It was immedi- 
ately recognized as a portrait of Leigh Hunt, or rather 
as a graphic caricature of some of his leading traits. 
Forster declares that Dickens had no unkind intention, 
and erred only from thoughtlessness. But it is un- 
doubtedly true that Hunt, who was made acquainted 
by good-natured friends with the fact that he had been 
“taken off” by Dickens, was deeply pained. Dickens 
did his best to repair the wrong, and pointed out many 
traits in Skimpole’s character with which Hunt had 
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nothing in common. The diary-writing, for instance, 
he declared he had taken from Haydon. Although the 
time for wholesale redress had gone by, he revised the 
whole story, and softened down words here and there 
in the vain attempt to make the portrait as unlike the 
original as possible; but he cannot be said to have 
succeeded in doing much more than marring the sym- 
metry of a masterly conception. “Pleasant Leigh 
Hunt,” with all his faults and foibles, might well ob- 
ject to the odious qualities with which his portrait was 
filled up, but the world is the loser from this restric- 
tion of the novelist’s license. Every story-teller is lia- 
ble to be constantly checked because he reproduces 
traits that are traceable to some one of his acquaint- 
ance, and the difficulty of the study of character is thus 
greatly increased. A distinguished living novelist has 
“put” a distinguished living critic into one of his sto- 
ries, with the result that, absurd as it may seem, the 
relations between them are considerably strained. But 
few people, perhaps, would be pleased to see them- 
selves as others see them. Nearly every story-teller 
must, of course, put something of his own environment 
into his books. Smollett, it is said, recorded his own 
adventures, but if this be so he was a curiously-candid 
writer. Fielding, again, put something of his wife into 
all his heroines, and in Amelia he drew her even down 
to the accident which disfigured her beauty. His 
Parson Adams, too, was drawn from his friend Young, 
and Trulliber was a copy of aliving model. Then Scott 
drew something from almost every one of his acquaint- 
ance to give minuter reality to the people of his fancy. 
Even in autobiography few authors have been exact. 
Dickens put much of himself into David Copperfield. 
But-although there were reproduced many of the hard 
experiences of his boyhood in that inimitable story, 
experiences which, indeed, appear, in part at least, in 
many of his stories, it is difficult to identify Dickens 
at all closely with his hero. There was certainly no 
intention of self-portraiture, and all that was accom- 
plished in this direction was accomplished uncon- 
sciously. Every boy, indeed, has something of a Cop- 
perfield in him, and it is in this that the strength of the 
part lies. Dickens was too great a master clumsily to 
confuse fact with fiction. In the same way, again, 
how far did George Eliot reproduce herself in Maggie 
Tulliver? Sterne parodied himself as Yorick, and 
Charlotte Bronté put much of her own sad story into 
Jane Eyre; but none of these characterizations can be 
said to be reproductions of real people in fiction. Pa- 
rents, however, seem to have come off less fortunately. 
“No man,” it is said, “ knows another man better than 
his own son,” and it was this very knowledge that tempt- 
ed Dickens to reproduce his father in Mr. Micawber 
and his motherin Mrs. Nickleby. And perhaps he took 
liberties with his parent in some of his Micawber flights. 
The flourishes of speech which have immortalized the 
character were wholly characteristic of John Dickens. 
But it is easy underlying the surface to see that Micaw- 
ber, with all his follies, was sketched with a kindly hand. 
Less pleasing, perhaps, is the representation of Mrs. 
Nickleby, but the portrait is very faint. If, again, 
George Eliot took her father as her model for both 
Adam Bede and Caleb Garth, her step-mother as her 
prototype for Mrs. Tulliver, and Elizabeth Evans as 
the original of Dinah Morris, can any of these be de- 
clared to be simple portraits? As she herself tells us, 
“Adam is not my father any more than Dinah is my 
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aunt.” Indeed, there is hardly a single true ‘portrait 
in all George Eliot’s stories, although traits innumera- 
ble can be recognized in many of her characters similar 
to those of people in real life. A Mr. Jones, for in- 
stance, recognized a deceased brother in Mr. Tryan, but 
the author, when accused of the portraiture, in denying 
it, replied that “if Mr. Jones’ deceased brother was 
like Mr. Tryan, so much the better, for he was made 
of human nature’s finer clay.” Goldsmith certainly 
found in his. father, Charles, the original of his Vicar 
of Wakefield, and we can believe that there must have 
been much that was true in the portrait—the kindly 
and simple-hearted figure is drawn with such a loving 
and gentle touch—and there is so much that was in 
common between his environment and that of the Rev. 
Charles Goldsmith, the Protestant clergyman of the 
little Irish village of Pallas. His stipend, too, averaged 
“40 pounds a year.” But it was reserved for this hum- 
ble village preacher to have his virtues and his foibles 
reproduced asa legacy of pleasure for many generations 
of men. For Goldsmith took him as his model not 
only for Dr. Primrose, but for the Man in Black of the 
Citizen of the World, and the Preacher of the Deserted 
Village. It would be easy to enumerate many more 
real people in fiction. Lawrence Boythorn was the 
character in which Landor figured; Mr. Fang, in Oliver 
Twist, was deliberately copied from Mr. Laing, the no- 
torious magistrate of Hatton Garden; Mrs. Gamp was 
caricatured from a nurse of a most distinguished friend 
of Dickens. Mr. Dombey was, it is said, copied in 
part from Mr. Chapman, the chairman of Lloyd’s, but 
the identification is a libel. Mrs. Pipchin, however, 
had a veritable prototype in Mrs. Roylance, the lady 
in Little Cottage Street with whom the Dickens family 
went to lodge when they left the Marshalsea. Only 
the name of Fagin was taken from real life, but the 
Marchioness was photographed from a little maid-of- 
all-work who used to wait upon the family in prison. 
The Garland family were copied from the landlord’s 
family in Lant Street, who were all kind to Dickens as 
a boy. There are plenty of real people in fiction. 


Studies of the Tall Hero—The New York Times 

The London Speaker has been making a study of 
the heroes who have been introduced to the public 
in the novels of the recent summer, and has found that 
the great majority of these gentlemen is composed of 
good, tall men, every one of whom is over six feet 
high, broad in proportion, and, of course, magnificently 
knit and gloriously strong. Doubtless this is as it 
should be when a novelist is not bent on making merely 
a psychological study by weaving a wind of his own 
blowing into any pattern of phantasmal man that his 
whim or his profound thought may suggest; and it is 
also in accord with the present turn for athletics, long 
shanks, velocipede-compelling, and well greaved in 
sombre or bright-hued hose, and, in short, with all the 
long array of things that enable the shapely young man 
to show himself to advantage. There was a time when 
black-visaged, surly, and soured men rather under than 
over the average height, and rather ugly than fine of 
countenance—men like Mr. Rochester in Jane Eyre, 
for example—were the predominant type of novelists’ 
heroes, but it seems that during the past summer all 
this sort of thing was swept aside, and the tall and 
comely hero, bright as the fair god Balder, and at least 
an inch and a half longer than Lord Chesterfield’s 
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standard gentleman, stepped in and made his bow to 
the world of novel-readers. Welcome and wassail to 
him so long as his form is tall and commanding! May 
his shadow never be less longitudinally, or greater in 


. . / 
cross-section, and may no one ever say to him, as one’ 


old gentleman in Punch once said to another whom 
then he saw for the first time in many years: “ When 
you were young you hada slim figure and curly hair, 
and now your hair is slim and your figure curly.” Of 
course it is an excellent thing for the hero of a novel 
to be tall, to have no superfluous flesh, and to be blessed 
with muscles that “stand out like whipcords,” and 
when we reflect on the ease with which a novelist may 
make his, and more especially her, hero as big as Gar- 
gantua, or as little as the Devil on Two Sticks, as finely 
moulded as Prince Charming, or as oafish a lout as Cali- 
ban, we see at once that, for ordinary purposes, it is 
best to make him a beauty whom to look at is to love, 
and if length of limb be essential to complete manly 
beauty, by all means the hero should be as tail as pos- 
sible within reasonable limits and the modesty of na- 
ture. All his actions in the story—that is to say, all 
of them for which his tallness furnishes the motif, and 
which are not episodical and of trifling importance— 
may be readily contrived by the merest novice with the 
pen. Incase the hovel of one of the tenants on his 
broad acres be on fire, and it be necessary to release 
its inmates while the door is barred on the inside, all 
he has to do is step upon the roof, put his arm down 
the chimney, and unbolt the door. Many other feats 
more or less resembling this will easily occur to an in- 
genious novelist, and, indeed, as a sort of thesaurus of 
all that human length and strength can do, he has but 
to turn to the pages of Dean Swift and M. Rabelais. 
The hero’s stature and brawn will always make such 
exploits reasonable, just as the medizval story, cited 
by Mr. Baring-Gould, according to which our forefather 
Adam was 150 feet high, readily accounts for the 
disastrous effects of his fall, or as the vast size and 
density of Gargantua’s head rendered it not unbecom- 
ing to represent that hero as sitting under a tree after 
a battle combing the cannon-balls out of his hair. In 
this sort of novel the thread will follow the needle, and 
the needle has only to be thrust in and pulled. So the 
work is easy, and the people who do it well ought to 
stick to it, and do it as simply as if they were writing 
the Lives of the Saints or the Gesta Romanorum. A 
well-told tale is as good as a well-written novel. But, 
somehow or other, people who make their heroes tall 
commonly take to tall writing somewhat beyond the 
stature of their natural abilities. They will be psy- 
chological at times instead of confining themselves to 
the yardstick andthe bobbin. Then they are all abroad, 
and render their limitations painfully obvious. The 
heroes who, they tell us, have intellects as tall, lithe, 
and subtile as their frames, are, on the contrary, of a 
squat and dumpish mind. Although, like their funny 
prototype, Ernest Maltravers, they may, as their build- 
ers would have us think, be consulted, at the age of 
eighteen, by all the leading statesmen and philosophers 
of Europe, besides being contributors to the leading 
reviews, there is nothing in what they really say and 
do to make one believe that they would not poke a 
fire from the top or become fitting hizh privates in the 
Salvation Army. Their profoundest metaphysicians 
confound Kant and Comte in a fearfully reckless way; 
their learned physicians have.quite as frequently studied 
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at Aleppo as at Paris, and are not above looking upon 
Arnott’s Physics as a medical treatise. Also, when 


they come to the agitations, doubts, fears, and pertur- 
bations of love, they are worse than stray cows for deli- 
cacy, and the cartman is to them as Romeo to Bill Sykes. 
And so it all goes on to the very end of the story. 





How to Read the Essayists—New York Evening Sun 

A goodly share of the treasures of the English tongue 
outside of its poetry and drama is found in the work 
of the Essay witers. They are the great prose preach- 
ers, who amuse, instruct, and inspire. Broadly speak- 
ing, their work must be separated into Criticism and 
Talking; the first devoted to books, the second to life. 
On another side ‘this last is in contact with Oratory. 
There are preachments of the pen from which one can 
pass to those of the tongue, without break in the con- 
tinuity of theme or thought. In approaching the essay- 
ists one ought to form some idea of what he may ex- 
pect to find. It may be best to begin with Irving, the 
writer who, in the language of Thomas Campbell, the 
poet, added lucidity to the English language, and to 
read at least his Knickerbocker, Sketch Book, Trav- 
eller, Crayon Miscellany, and Bracebridge Hall. Then 
read Macaulay. The essay on Warren Hastings is a 
striking one to begin with; the reviews of Madame 
D’Arblay, of Boswell’s Johnson, of Barere’s Memoirs 
are fine work of their kind. After Macaulay all of 
Mr. Thackeray’s miscellaneous works can be read with 
profit and pleasure. From him the step will prove less 
unnatural than it seems back to Addison and Steele, 
their Spectator and the Tatler papers. Next, read 
Goldsmith, his miscellanies. Hereabouts read Haw- 
thorne and Lamb the first time. It was Leigh Hunt 
who proposed to fill a happy eternity with new talk 
from Coleridge and new essays by Lamb. Then read 
all Mr. Lowell’s prose and the Biglow papers, meditat- 
ing the introduction to the last. Next, it might be well 
to bunch several writers and read them all together, 
now one and then another, as the spirit should move; 
namely, Dr. Holmes, Robert Louis Stevenson, Frederic 
Harrison, and Professor Huxley. About this time read 
Montaigne and Carlyle, iis miscellanies—excluding the 
Edinburgh Review essays, except that on Boswell and 
some of those on German themes. And here Emerson 
may be looked into. After these, try back and read 
Hazlitt—a man can live like a gentleman for a year, 
says Birrell, on the ideas of Hazlitt—and read Leigh 
Hunt along with him. Then Dr. Brown’s Spare Hours. 
About this time read Coleridge, and see what you make 
out of him. This is a good place to begin reading 
John Fiske, all his miscellanies,s Hamerton—Philip 
Gilbert—and all Matthew Arnold’s prose. Wind up 
with George Henry Lewes, at least the Problems of 
Life and Mind, to which the Biographical History of 
Philosophy is a rather needful prelude, by no means 
overlooking his Actors and Acting, nor neglecting even 
the Physiology of Common Life. With these belong 
Herbert Spencer's miscellaneous writings—not the 
philosophy series. Crown this line of reading with 
Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy. A word may be of use as 
to some names that it is as well not to give time to 
while a reader is making acquaintance with the essay- 
ists. Except one volume,*the Journal to Stella, one 
can spare Swift; and, except Crusoe, Defoe; and 
Sterne altogether; and old Johnson, of course, as well 
as the rest of the waste of collected “ British essayists.” 
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It is not yet worth while to read Wilson (Christopher 
North), nor Walter Scott’s miscellanies, nor Alphabet 
Boyd (“Country Parson”’), nor any other of the small 
or smaller fry. Of course a sketch such as this barely 
traces a course over the surface of one arm of the sea 
of letters, as a duck rising from the water flaps a track 
across it with his wings. Still, both duck and sketch 
do mark a practicable line of flight. Such a course 
of reading as sketched above might fill two years’ lei- 
sure hours of a busy man; but as it is certain he is not 
going to read essays to the exclusion of other literature. 
it might be that such a list would represent the essay 
element in five years’ reading or more. And as to this 
element, he is going to find at the end of his survey 
that there are in Lamb and Hawthorne a delicacy and 
a bouquet that represent the quintessence of human 
wit. In Hazlitt he will get the acme of wise talk, and 
in Montaigne may find nearly the sum of human wis- 
dom; in Coleridge the deepest insight and ultimate 
word in the principles of criticism, and in Lowell the 
highest application of Coleridge’s insight in forming 
commonsense. On John Fiske he is likely to be willing 
to rest for formulas that will satisfy his modest meta- 
physic needs, and to appoint that writer one of his sense- 
keepers general. There are seas of fine essay-writing 
still left to be explored, and new ponds of it ever cre- 
ating. Few years elapse which fail to produce three vol- 
umes of essays that are worth any man’s reading—two 
English and one American is about the current ratio. 





The Literature of the Imagination—N. O. Picayune 

A large part of the charm of works of the imagination 

is due to the fact that they supply the deficiencies of 
personal experience. It is a long way from the Iliad 
or the Aéneid to the sensational serial which delights 
the constant readers of the Penny Dreadful, but they 
have something in common. Bothare departures from 
the dusty highways of life, and both are fraught with 
romance and adventure. The appetite is universal for 
that sort of entertainment. We grow weary of routine, 
of uneventful days, of dull companions. We long for 
a touch of the unusual, nor do we forego it because 
of any suggestion of the improbable. No, indeed; we 
are ready enough to be cheated in that behalf. While 
we read of Homer’s mythic heroes and Spenser’s fairies 
we believe in them. We lend ourselves to the illusion 
and return with joy to the glorious dreams of the world’s 
poetic youth. It is because those old days can never 
come again that we love so much to revive them in 
imagination. We crave a full measure of experience, 
and even in this busy, practical modern life we would 
look upon nature and man from the ancient point of 
It isthis desire of the present for the experience 
of the past that gives value to the historical romance; 
it is the desire of men in one condition of life to enter 
into the joys and sorrows of those in another condition 
which imparts interest to stories of our own time. 
There is something pathetic, not wholly sad, in the 
thought of the poor boy or girl who finds delight in 
fictitious annals in high life. Boy and girl put them- 
selves respectively in the place of hero and heroine. 
They are richly dressed, and in marble halls they taste 
the sweets of elegant leisure, of power and praise. 
“Nothing is but thinking makes it so,” and imagination 
has no cage. Poverty is beguiled of its sting, toil is 
lightened, and ennui gives way to a round of noble 
pleasures and dramatic scenes, until the curtain falls 
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upon baffled villany and triumphant virtue. Those 
humble readers are not troubled by the doubts and 
cavillings of the exacting realist. They are happy in 
that they can take so much for granted. If they have 
not had the real thing they think so, and so far as they 
are concerned is it not all the same? But high life 
would know low life, too. Scholars and courtiers like 
Virgil and Horace were in love with pastoral scenes 
and rustic pleasures. Marie Antoinette would be a 
dairy-maid, and her royal husband would be a locksmith. 
In her palatial home the proud beauty grows weary of 
the rolling hours, over-burdened as they are with the 
requirements of an artificial society and a perfunctory 
courtesy. The millionaire, outworn with the care of 
his wealth, looks longingly back to the ‘simple labors 
and untroubled sleep of his youth. The statesman, 
weighed down with responsibility, and beset by impor- 
tunate suitors for favor and influence, has pensive, re- 
gretful moments in which he reflects that even a grati- 
fied ambition may have cost too much. Imagination 
brings surcease of repining, temporarily at least, to all 
of these exalted personages. The democratic novel, 
the romance of low life and of common life, puts the 
great in touch with the masses of their kind, and makes 
sympathy possible between the loftiest and the lowliest 
station. We live in many and different worlds in reality ; 
we meet and mingle with each other in imagination. 
When we speak of civilization, of enlightened society, 
of progress, we have in mind a comparatively small 
part of the human race. “Scratch the skin of a Rus- 
sian,” said Napoleon, “and you will find the Tartar 
under his skin.” But how much of our civilization is 
more than skin deep? In the great cities of Europe 
and America do we not find a barbarous population 
just beyond the purlieus of wealth and fashion, which 
only the fear of the constable keeps in check? Is ig- 
norance more dense or vice more shameless in any 
quarter of Peking or Hankow than in the slums of New 
York and London? Do we need to go upon long 
journeys or to turn back the pages of history to find 
the lowest depths of human degradation? But what 
do we know of those people in their filthy hovels and 
noisome tenements? What sympathy, what tie of hu- 
man brotherhood, what sense of fellowship exists be- 
tween the cultivated and comfortable few and the be- 
nighted millions of the hopeless poor? We cannot 
paint a picture with mere statistics. What signifies a 
unit more or less in the grand total of human depravity 
and misery? We must knock at the doors of poverty 
and sin, we must look into the, eyes of suffering, and 
lift the burdens of the heavy-laden, before we can 
really know the worst of what is called low life. Well, 
in our day the literature of imagination has essayed 
that sad task. The novelist goes now where none but 
the doctor and the most zealous philanthropist have 
ever gone before upon a mission of charity. So far as 
he dares, he paints the picture of that underworld to 
the life. He is not so humorous as Dickens, or so 
satirical as Thackeray; but he tries to be severely ac- 
curate in the delineation of every detail, and he brings 
to his work the artist’s eye and the surgeon’s nerve. 
He does not need to write the moral down in plain 
black and white. As the sightless eyes of the blind 
and the maimed limbs of the cripple tell their own 
story and make a mute appeal to every generous heart, 
the squalid surroundings and sordid struggles he 
depicts speak loud words of warning and command. 
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CHOICE VERSE—FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





Tartarus—Oliver Wendell Holmes—Atlantic 


While in my simple gospel creed 

That “ God is love ”’ so plain I read, 
Shall dreams of heathen birth affright 
My pathway through the coming night ? 
Ah, Lord of life, though spectres pale 
Fill with their threats the shadowy vale, 
With Thee my faltering steps to aid, 
How can I dare to be afraid ? 

Shall mouldering page or fading scroll 
Outface the charter of the soul ? 

Shall priesthood's palsied arm protect 
The wrong our human hearts reject, 
And smite the lips whose shuddering cry 
Proclaims a cruel creed a lie ? 

The wizard’s rope we disallow 

Was justice once—is murder now! 

Is there a world of blank despair, 

And dwells the Omnipresent there ? 
Does He behold with smile serene 

The shows of that unending scene, 
Where sleepless, hopeless anguish lies, 
And, ever dying, never dies ? 

Say, does He hear the sufferer’s groan, 
And is that child of wrath his own ? 

O mortal, wavering in thy trust, 

Lift thy pale forehead from the dust! 
The mists that cloud thy darkened eyes 
Fade ere they reach the o’erarching skies ! 
When the blind heralds of despair 
Would bid thee doubt a Father’s care, 
Look up from earth and read above 

On heaven’s blue tablet, Gop 1s LOVE! 


Off Brenton Reef—Loutse B. Hendriksen—Sunday 


Heavily over Brenton Reef 

Rolled the sea with resistless swell ; 
Green as a beryl the breakers rose, 

White as the snow the breakers fell. 
Under the hollow rocks they rushed, 

Flung their spray to the silent sky, 
Leaped in their maddening fury up, 

Mocked by the wind that hurried by. 
Over the Brenton Reef they come ; 

Fast and faster they arch and fall ; 
Hollow and hoarse is their thunderous roar 

Shaking the shore with wrathful call. 
Sunlight has flashed and cloud has gloomed, 

Wild and wilder they fling their spray ; 
Blazes the sunset with lurid glow, 

Darkens the twilight chill and gray. 
Over the Brenton Reef they come, 

Ghastly white ’neath the leaden sky, 
Hark! to the noise of their trampling hosts. 

List! to their fierce, despairing cry. 
Voices of anger, hate, and scorn, 

Wails of love and of frantic fear, 
Curses and prayers of drowning men, 

All in the clamor dread I hear. 
Ever amid the changing notes 

Sounds a moan of despairing woe ; 
Souls of the dead, who unhallowed lie, 

Sweep on the foaming breakers’ flow. 
Happy the dead on Breton coast! 
‘ Bell and blessing and priest they meet. 
Open the doors of the churches there, 

Souls of the wandering dead to greet. 


Ever when rides the storm wind fast, 
Wide the doors of the church are flung; 


Ever when rises the breakers’ voice, 
Prayers for the souls in pain are sung. 
Over the hungry breakers’ roar 
Boometh St. Michael's passing bell ; 
Succor of angels and grace of God 
Wide does its throbbing passion tell. 
Pity the dead off Brenton Reef ! 


Bell nor blessing nor priest they meet ; 
Closed are the doors of the churches there ; 


Prayers will no wandering spirit greet. 
Hungrily over Brenton Reef 

Roll the breakers all ghastly white. 
Comfort the living! absolve the dead! 

Mercy, O Christ! on,all to-night. 


A common woman of the ashamed East, 
Vermillion’d, henna’d, filthy, and unchaste, 
Sat in the dust o’ the vulture-cleansed bazar 


With her brown weanling, filthy eke and sore; 


Oblivious sat of oaths and angers sped 


Betwixt two hucksters wrangling o’er her head, 


Kissing the child, a lover never tired, 
Gazing, as one that ne’er before admired; 
Her look fixed only on its duller eyes, 
She kissed it with love’s fever of surmise. 


With the long, long kiss of lovers that must part, 
With strainéd hush of the wild-guessing heart, 


With passion endless as the deserts lie 
Which the slow files of lofty camels pace— 
The trembling sands athirst from sky to sky. 
The little one look’d alway in her face, 

And in brief pauses of that long embrace 


With its small fingers on her neck doth press, 


Leaning forth eager to each hot caress. 
And when above them (for the sun was set) 
A voice from the dove-mantled minaret 


The solemn Mussulmans rhoved in to prayer. 


After the Ball—Nora Perry—* After the Bail” 


They sat and combed their beautiful hair, 
Their long, bright tresses, one by one, 


As they laughed and talked in the chamber there, 


After the revel was done. 


Idly they talked of waltz and quadrille ; 
idly they talked, like other girls, 

Who over the fire, when all is still, 
Comb out their braids and curls. 

Robe of satin and Brussels lace,. 
Knots of flowers and ribbons too, 

Scattered about in every place, 
For the revel is through. 

And Maud and Madge in robes of white, 
The prettiest nightgowns under the sun, 

Stockingless, slipperless, sit in the night, 
For the revel is done. 


Sit and comb their beautiful! hair, 


Those wonderful waves of brown and gold, 


Till the fire is out in the chamber there 
And the little bare feet are cold. 

Then out of the gathering winter chill, 
All out of the bitter St. Agnes weather, 

While the fire is out, and the house is still, 
Maud and Madge together,— 

Maud and Madge in robes of white, 

The prettiest nightgowns under the sun, 

Curtained away from the chilly night, 

After the revel is done, 
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Float along in a splendid dream 
To a golden gittern’s tinkling tune, 

While a thousand lustres shimmering stream 

In a palace’s grand saloon. 


Flashing of jewels and flutter of laces, 
Tropical odors sweeter than musk, 
Men and women with beautiful faces 
And eyes of tropical dusk,— 
And one face shining out like a star, 
One face haunting the dreams of each, 
And one voice sweeter than others are, 
Breaking into silvery speech,— 
Telling, through lips of bearded bloom, 
An old, old story over again, 
As down the royal-bannered room, 
To the golden gittern’s strain, 
Two and two they dreamily walk, 
While an unseen spirit walks beside, 
And, all unheard in the lovers’ talk, 
He claimeth one for a bride. 


O Maud and Madge, dream on together, 
With never a pang of jealous fear! 

For, ere the bitter St. Agnes weather 
Shall whiten another year, 

Robed for the bridal, and robed for the tomb, 
Braided brown hair and golden tress, 

There'll be only one of you left for the bloom 
Of the bearded lips to press,— 


Only one for the bridaJ pearls, 
The robe of satin and Brussels lace, 
Only one to blush through her curls 
At the sight of a lover's face. 
O beautiful Madge in your bridal white 
For you the revel has just begun; 
But for her who sleeps in your arms to-night 
The revel of life is done. 


But, robed and crowned with your saintly bliss, 


Queen of heaven and bride of the sun: 
O beautiful Maud, you'll never miss 
The kisses another has won. 


A Ballad of the Were-Wolf—G. R. Tomson—Macmillan’s 


The gudewife sits i’ the chimney-neuk, 
An’ looks on the louping flame ; 

The rain fa’s chill, and the win’ ca’s shrill, 
Ere the auld gudeman comes hame. 
“Oh, why is your cheek so wan, gudewife ? 

An’ why do ye glower on me? 
Sae dour ye luik i’ the chimney-neuk, 
Wi’ the red licht in your e’e! 
“Yet this nicht should ye welcome me, 
This ae nicht mair than a’, 
For I hae scotched yon great gray wolf 
That took our bairnies twa. 
“°Twas a sair, sair strife for my very life, 
As I warstled there my lane; 
But I'll hae her heart or e’er we part, 
Gin ever we meet again. 
“‘ An’ ’twas ae sharp stroke o’ my bonny knife 
That gar’d her haud awa’ ; 
Fu’ fast she went out owre the bent 
Wi'outen her right fore-paw. 


“Gae tak’ the foot o’ the drumlie brute, 
And hang it upo’ the wa’; 
An’ the next time that we meet, gudewife, 


,” 


The tane of us shall fa’. 
He’s flung his pouch on the gudewife’s lap, 
I’ the firelicht shinin’ fair, 
Yet naught they saw o’ the gray wolf’s paw, 
For a bluidy hand lay there. 
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O hooly, hooly rose she up, 
Wi’ the red licht in her e’e, 

Till she stude but a span frae the auld gudeman, 
Whiles never a word spak’ she. 


But she stripped the claiths frae her lang right arm, 
That were wrappit roun’ and roun’ ; 
The first was white, an’ the last was red, 
And the fresh bluid dreeped adown. 


She stretchit him out her lang right arm. 
An’ cauld as the deid stude he. 
The flames louped bricht i’ the gloamin’ licht— 
There was nae hand there to see! 
Where She Comes—Charles B. Going—Scrtbner's 
With heavy elders overhung, 
Half-hid in clover masses, 
An old fence rambles on, among 
The tangled meadow-grasses. 
It makes a shade for lady-fern 
Which nestles close beside it ; 
While clematis, at every turn, 
And roses almost hide it. 
In shade of overhanging sprays 
And down a sunny hollow, 
By hazel-copse, and woodland ways, 
The winding fence I follow; 
By rose, and thorn, and fragrant dew, 
In search of something swerter— 
The orchard-gap, where she comes through, 
And I go down to meet her! 
The sunlight slants across the fence, 
Where lichens gray it over, 
And stirs a hundred dreamy scents 
From fern, and mint, and clover; 
But though the air is sweet to-day, 
I know of something sweeter : 
That she can only come this way, 
And I am sure to meet her! 
And so, while chipmunks run a match 
To tell the wrens who’s coming, 
And all across the brier patch 
There sounds a drowsy humming— 
The hum of honey-seeking bees— 
I seek for something sweeter : 
A gap, amongst the apple-trees, 
Where I am going to meet her! 


The Cyclone—Joaguin Miller—Frank Leslie's Monthly 
‘* And behold there came a great wind from the wilderness and 


smote the four corners of that house.” —/od. 
The burly Wind walked forth to find 
Some pleasant place, some place to sing, 
To pipe, to play, to laughing bind 
The corn in gold for harvesting. 
He heard a maiden sing ; he laughed and sang 
The while he wrought till all the cornfields rang. 


And then he, laughing, turned about 
To seek the woods where he had played 
For eons past. But lo! a shout 
Burst from his lips. He, shrieking, laid 
His two hands forth, like Samson when he died, 
And consternation was; and Death his bride! 


The homeless Wind! The Wind unhoused! 
This wind that brought us corn and wine, 
The Wind was as a lion roused! 
’Twas Samson and the Philistine. * * * 
Go build again. But when ye build, I pray 
Build ye a house wherein the Wind can play. 
Give me the Wind, the glorious Wind, 
The wide-winged, wondrous winds of God 
That go or stay, or loose or bind, 
Or walk the seas, or rend the sod: 
But give the Wind that gives us wine and corn 
Some place to bide whé¥ein his strength was born. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


During the past year a great many inquiries have 
been made as to the identity of The Woman About 
Town of the New York Evening Sun. No end of 
surmises have been indulged in in various quarters, 
and not long ago one of the Western papers, in speak- 
ing of this clever column, went so far as to assert that 
its author was not a woman at all, but a “composite” 
in the form of “ two exceptionally clever men.” Helen 
Watterson is the real name of The Woman About 
Town, and she comes from Cleveland, Ohio. Miss 
Watterson was educated at Wooster University, a co- 
educational college of high standing in her native State. 
She was graduated in ’83, and received her first news- 
paper-training on the Cleveland Leader and the Cleve- 
landSun. For both these papers she did editorial work 
for the greater part of two years. She then abandoned 
newspaper work and became assistant professor of 
English and rhetoric at her alma mater. Last October 
she came to New York under engagement to the Even- 
ing Sun, and a few days after her arrival The Woman 
About Town made her first appearance in print. It 
was intended to be essentially a woman’s column, but 
at the present time the Woman is quite as widely read 
by the Evening Sun’s male readers as she is by the 
sex for whom she was originally created, There is no 
column now published in any daily or weekly paper 
more widely read and copied than The Woman About 
Town. Besides her work on this column, Miss Watter- 
son does regular assignments and special work, and has 
her desk in the reportorial rooms like any of the men 
reporters. Miss Watterson is the author of The Girl 
with the Sweet Pease, of which a well-known man of 
letters said the other day: “It is without exception 
the purest bit of English I have read in years.” This 
sketch was reprinted from the Evening Sun in the 
August number of Current Literature. 


Julius Chambers, the editor of the New York Sunday 
World, gives this fetching description of a wonderful 
woman: “The cable has announced the prospective 
marriage of Emilio Castelar, ex-president of Spain, and 
the Princess Marie Studolmine Bonaparte-Wyse, known 
throughout the literary and social world as Mme. Rat- 
If this union take place it will join two of the 
Their names 


tazzi. 
most remarkable characters in Europe. 
are household words in every nook and corner of the 
Continent, and of the two Mme. Rattazzi-De Rute is 
by far the better known. Castelar is fifty-nine, and she 
must be about the same age. Sheisthe Mme. de Stael 
of her generation, and her court, whether set up in 
Madrid, Paris, Florence, or London, is certain to as- 
semble the most brilliant and distinguished men of the 
nation. In Paris Mme. Adam is the only woman who 
has attempted rivalry. Mme. Rattazzi is a princess 
in her own right. She is the child of Létitia Bona- 
parte, who after Lucien’s death married Thomas 
Wyse, British Minister to Greece. ‘The young Prin- 
cess Marie was born at Waterford, Ireland, heaven only 
knows when. She was placed in a French convent— 
every flaneur in Paris can point it out to you on the 
Rue Barbette—and developed a remarkable faculty 
for languages. At the age of ten, it is said, she spoke 
every Latin language of Europe, in addition to English. 


The first date in her career that can be fixed is 1850, 
in which year she married a wealthy Austrian named 
Frederick de Solms, but the Viennese was a business 
man without romance or poetry in his nature, and they 
separated after four years of wholly unsatisfactory as- 
sociation. Meanwhile madame had begun to write. 
Under half a dozen’pen names she published poems, 
.romances, and novels. She lived in Savoy and Nice. 
At the latter place she was intimately associated with 
Eugene Sue and Ponsard, and she wrote and dreamed, 
walked and rode incessantly. Béranger and Lamen- 
nais paid homage to her genius. Victor Hugo in exile, 
later on, wrote sonnets to her. She became a passion. 
After Napoleon III. had established himself firmly on 
the imperial throne, he sent for his beautiful ‘ cousin,’ 
and she at once took rank as the most brilliant woman 
of the empire. She was always republican at heart, 
and more than once her sympathies enmeshed her in 
trouble. The emperor believed in her, however, and 
gave her a necklace of pearls that was in its day the 
handsomest in Europe. But she kept on writing. 
Leading articles for the daily journals, reviews for the 
magazines, feui//eton for the illustrated weeklies, novels 
for the boulevards, burlettas, tragedies, poured from 
her boudoir. I say boudoir, because she told me once 
that she always wrote best on her dressing-table. 
* * * * * * 
Another peculiarity of the princess that suited her 
fancy was to write in bed. Often after she had pre- 
pared for sleep, her maid would be summoned, and a 
large writing-pad with a bundle of carefully-trimmed 
pencils would be handed her. Then work began in 
earnest. She’d work right on through the night, throw- 
ing to the floor sheet after sheet covered with her evenly- 
formed characters. The poor maid was not permitted 
to move, and for her to have gone to sleep would have 
meant discharge. Several of the princess’ short stories 
were thus written at one dash. It is said that she 
wrote a comedy for the Chalet Theatre in one night, 
working in her robe de chambre. The piece was pro- 
duced three nights later. It was a social skit, in which 
living characters were served up under very thin dis- 
guises. Madame intended to get even with several 
ladies who had not recognized her intellectual bril- 
liancy, and she found it convenient to make a flying 
journey into the Riviera. It has never been settled 
whether the exile was voluntary or forced. Whatever 
the fact, she remained away until after the Italian war, 
but with the annexation of Savoy to France, Madame 
la Princesse reappeared in Paris with a brilliancy only 
equalled by the military glories of the victorious mar- 
shals of France. Her pace was more rapid, if possi- 
ble, than ever before. Under a pseudonym, she crit- 
icised her own books unmercifully in some reviews, and 
coddled her literary admirers into praising them in 
others. She made the name ‘Camille Bernard’ as 
famous in Paris as ‘Grimsol’ is to-day. But it did 
not stand for her, as the latter does for Henri Roche- 
fort, and the identity of the personality was not sus- 
pected for months. ‘Baron Stock’ was another of her 
names. ‘Louis de Kelner’ was another. ‘ Vicomte 
d’Albens’ and ‘ Vicomte de Tresserve’ were others. A 
dozen more, equally familiar, might be recalled. 
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Marriage again allured the princess in 1863, and she 
secured the name of which, apparently, she has been 
most proud—the name Rattazzi. It has always seemed 
to me that she liked the name because Urbane Rat- 
tazzi was a hot-headed revolutionist. He was always 
‘opposed to things as they are.’ His family wasn’t 
even noble. But I have referred to the strain of re- 
publican blood in madame’s veins—or might it have 
been Irish?—and she liked any man who had opinions 
or had courage to think he had. Parenthetically, can 
this account for her affection for Castelar in her old 
days? Castelar fills the bill as a controversialist. 
is as necessary to a Spanish cortez asa bull is toa A/aza 
ade toros. Mme. Rattazzi, as she has since chosen to 
be designated, returned from Italy with her brand-new 
husband, and divided her time between the gay capital 
and Brussels until the opening of the Franco-Prussian 
war. She was simply incomparable in those days, and 
many of the escapades ascribed to her at that great 
Nijnii-Novgorod of story-bartering, the Grand Café, 
would not do for Sunday-school consumption. And 
yet she was universally respected and admired. Her 
entry to a box at the grand opera was always the event 
of the night. Ministers, artists, princes of the best 
blood of Europe, and the oldest as well as the young- 
est journalists of Paris stumbled against each other in 
the dark corridors leading to her loge. Her milliners’ 
bills were something appalling, and her diamonds—to 
say nothing of the Napoleonic necklace of pearls— 
were dazzling. Signor Rattazzi was seldom in the way. 
He had only a limited income and was addicted to 
baccarat and absinthe. The young blades at the Café 
de la Regence (you remember how the Chevalier Fau- 
blas was wont to sup in this same gay place?) used to 
coax him to introduce them to madame, and it was 
said—but this is a censorious world and Paris is the 
most scandalous city in it. What became of Rattazzi 
finally I don’t know. He died or didn’t die—I have 
forgotten which, if I ever had the curiosity to learn. 
He left a daughter, who inherited all her mother’s 
beauty of figure and face, and the cruel gossips a few 
years ago were wont to say that the pretty maiden was 
kept in the background, so that no disagreeable com- 
parisons should be instituted. About 1877 madame 
made another plunge into matrimony. Again an 
Italian—the Baron de Rute. But the grand dame 
was still Mme. Rattazzi. That name had been a pass- 
port always. A message by wire, at any hour of the 
night, would reopen any hotel in Europe. She arrived 
in Madrid in December, 1875, one night by a special 
train from Seville. Her coming had. been a sudden 
whim—an opera that she wanted to hear, perhaps. 
She had neglected to wire for her rooms until near the 
city. The hotel proprietor had about an hour’s notice. 
In that time the grand suite on the chief floor was 
cleared, all guests were hustled to distant parts of the 
building, every gas-burner on the premises was lighted, 
the Puerto del Sol was carpeted for half an acre, and 
the entire household stood marshalled at the front door 
for madame’s reception. She arrived at 2 o'clock in 
the morning, and every gossip in the Café. Fornos knew 
the fact and discussed it until daylight. The entire 
city felt the new impulse—the thrill inspired by a beau- 
tiful woman’s presence. Every young man tied his 
neckscarf more carefully, and every young woman 
dreamed of a life of freedom. I don’t know how many 
times the lady has been married. 
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Now for a description of Mme. Rattazzi as I saw hez 
once. It is at the Royal Opera in Madrid. King 
Alfonso is in his box, and by his side the dainty Mont- 
pensier beauty, Queen Mercedes. Every stall and every 
seat is occupied. The curtain comes slowly down after 
the septet in ‘ Lucia ’—one of the most sympathetic bits 
of concerted music in the range of opera. Suddenly 
a thrill, not inspired by the music, spreads through the 
vast audience—a shudder of admiration. A stately 
woman, as tall and perhaps taller than the Duchess of 
Marlborough, clad in a superb toilet of white frosted 
silk, very low at the neck and sleeveless, has risen to 
her feet in one of the boxes on the grand tier. All 
eyes are diverted from the royal loge toward her. She 
turns and moves gracefully into the outer corridor 
leading to the stairway. She does not put on her 
wraps, and the reason is soon apparent. In all parts 
of the house gentlemen can be seen hurrying to the 
foyer. Everybody divines the reason—Mme. Rattazzi 
is about to leave. In the grand hallway men in dress 
suits are elbowing each other for advantageous posi- 
tions near the foot of the grand stairway. Breathless 
silence inside the house! A hum of expectancy in the 
foyer! At last my lady appears. Her face is a beau- 
tiful oval, and a finely-curved bosom of ample propor- 
tions is only partly hidden by laces, the value of which 
would ransom a king. Her neck is encircled with a 
string of pearls—the only jewels she wears. One of 
her hands is ungloved, and its long fingers close and 
unclose in supple motion. She smiles and nods to 
welcomes everywhere. Princes, diplomats, statesmen, 
many of them blazing with decorations, do homage. 
Still she descends step by step—yet is she many min- 
utes in passing down the dozen marble slabs. She 
comes as came Queen Louise of Prussia in the well- 
known picture by the famous Viennese artist. Now 
she has reached the last step but one. There she lin- 
gers, and the public adoration begins. It is a joyous 
babel of tongues. She addresses every man in his own 
language. While an old man, wearing the order of 
Isabella the Catholic, is carressing her gloved hand, 
she is just faintly touching the cheek of the young art- 
ist who has taken a medal at the School of Fine Arts. 
The British minister receives a stately bow and then a 
joyous smile that discloses two rows of pearly teeth. 
(Ah! I’m writing about a woman of forty-odd! But 
I am writing facts.) For a quarter of an hour stands 
this grand dame there. Any instant she may be ex- 
pected to pass down and away—so easy and graceful 
is her pose. Asignal that I do not observe—a glance, 
perhaps, of the eye—calls her servant to her side as 
she steps to the marble floor. A cloud of ermine en- 
velops the tall form, and madame glides out by a side 
entrance to her carriage. Gone!” 

“ Despite the lack of an International Copyright law 
for the protection of English and American authors’ 
rights in their works,” says the Philadelphia Ledger, 
“the interchange of British and American literature 
has become one of the commonest of things. The 
great English publishing houses have their branches 
here, and the great American publishing houses have 
their corresporidents there. At last, however, a dis- 
tinctive American publishing firm is to be set up in 
London, which is to represent the Harper’s, and will 
have charge of the English edition of the magazine. 
The title of the new firm is Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., 
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the head of it being Mr. James R. Osgood, formerly 
of the famous Boston house, of which Ticknor and 
Fields were members, and, more recently, the direct 
representative of Harper Brothers in England. Mr. 
Osgood is not only an able, experienced man of busi- 
ness, he is also a man of fine literary acquirements, 
and among his intimates, dead and living, were or are 
Emerson, Dickens, Hawthorne, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Thackeray, Bryant, Browning, Whittier, Holmes, Low- 
ell, Mrs. Stowe, Charles Kingsley, Bayard Taylor, Bret 
Harte, Howells, Charles Reade, Aldrich, Warner. 


The object of this new firm is chiefly that of enabling 


English and American authors to deal immediately 
with the principals of the two great publishing houses 
of Harpers and of Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., the effect 
of which should be to provide more friendly relations 
between the authors, publishers, and readers of the two 


countries. No better experienced leader for such a 


movement could be easily found than Mr. Osgood.” 


This pen-picture of Andrew Lang is given by one of 
his Boswells: “ Mr. Lang, like all literary men of slim 
build and languid bearing, wears an old-fashioned silk- 
faced frock coat, wrinkling and buttoning at angles 
that would prevent any self-respecting tailor’s dummy 
from acknowledging a bow from him in Bow Street. 
He has the figure and air of a young man; but his 
worn face, with the chin, cheekbones, and nose pro- 
jecting under the drawn skin, almost reminds one of 
the veteran Professor Owen. His black hair is streaked 
with gray, and the ‘front row’ of it is silver-white. 
The weakest part of the head is outside the eyes, where 
the temples are cut scantily away. Like Sarasate, his 
remarkable appearance is due to his large, striking 
eyes. His tongue does not betray the Scotchman ex- 
cept by a certain prolongation of the ‘oo’ in ‘book,’ 
and an occasional locution like ‘ pairallel’ for ‘ parallel.’ 
His voice is high-pitched and a little criarde,; his de- 
livery is recklessly colloquial; his best ‘holt’ is on sly 
gibing; and he punctuates his speech always in the 
wrong place, by abrupt pauses after every two or three 
words, the effect being irresistibly suggestive of the 
artilleryman in Bleak House. ‘Took mein. Witha 
second-hand violin-seller. For afriend. That money 
was no object to. And said he played the fife. When 
a boy.’ Mr. Lang cuts it quite as small as that; but 
he peppers in his pauses much more arbitrarily.” 


“Among the men of the present generation,” says 
The Book Buyer, “who, by force and breadth of in- 
tellect, have won the respect of scholars and the admi- 
ration of the public, few, if any, Americans stand higher 
than John Fiske. Possessing a mind of extraordinary 
strength and clearness, a tenacious memory that places 
everything that he has ever read at his immediate dis- 
posal, and catholic and highly cultivated tastes, his 
equipment for the work of original investigation in the 
field of history or philosophy is unusually complete. 
Added to these qualities is a style of marvellous flexi- 
bility, simplicity, and lucidity. Mr. Fiske is now in 
the prime of life. He was born in Hartford, Conn., 
on March 3oth, 1842, being the only child of Edmund 
Brewster Green, of Smyrna, Del., who married Mary 
Fiske Bound, of Middletown, Conn. His father was 
the editor of newspapers in Hartford, New York, and 
Panama, where he died in 1852. In 1855, when her 
son was thirteen years old, the widow married the Hon. 
Edwin W. Stoughton, once United States Minister to 
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Russia. Up to this time the lad’s name had been 
Edraund Fiske Green, but he now took the name of 
his maternal great-grandfather, John Fiske. From his 
earliest childhood until 1860 young Fiske divided his 
time between -his mother’s home in New York and 
his grandmother’s in Middletown. To this day he 
feels himself more at home in New York than in Bos- 
ton, which he saw for the first time in 1860, when he 
entered the Sophomore Class at Harvard College. 
His strong taste for the sciences and the languages had 
long since made itself manifest. Before he was eight 
years old he had read all of Shakespeare’s plays. At 
eighteen, besides his Greek and Latin, he could read 
fluently French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Ger- 
man, and had gained a faircommand of Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, and Anglo-Saxon, besides making a begin- 
ning in Icelandic, Gothic, Hebrew, Chaldee, and San- 
skrit. In college the studies of which he was espe- 
cially fond were history, philosophy, and comparative 
philology. He was graduated from the college in 
1863, and from the Harvard Law School two years 
later. Mr. Fiske opened a law office in Boston, and 
found it a convenient place for studying history, while 
he waited six months for clients. Then he made up 
his mind to devote himself exclusively to literature. 
His first book, which was preceded by many essays in 
reviews, magazines, and newspapers, was Myths and 
Myth-Makers, published in 1872. This was followed 
in 1874 by a work which immediately attracted the 
notice of many of the keenest minds in England and 
the United States—Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 
Other volumes of essays on philosophical, historical, re- 
ligious, artistic, scientific, and literary topics followed— 
The Unseen World, and Other Essays, Darwinism, and 
Other Essays, and Excursions of an Evolutionist. - The 
pair of little books entitled The Destiny of Man, and 
its sequel, The Idea of God, may be recommended as 
an epitome of Mr. Fiske’s general philosophical views. 
During the last ten years Mr. Fiske has devoted his 
time almost exclusively to American history; and the 
beauty of his style and the philosophical spirit with 
which he traces cause and effect in the development 
of political ideas give a fascinating interest to his his- 
torical works. Mr. Fiske’s home is in Cambridge, 
Mass., where he spends all of his time with his wife and 
six children when he is not travelling about the coun- 
try lecturing. Since 1879 he has been a member of the 
board of overseers of Harvard University, and from 
1872 to 1879 he was assistant librarian in that insti- 
tution. He has visited Europe several times, remain- 
ing once for an entire year, and has lectured before 
the Royal Institution in London and the Philosophical 
Institution at Edinburgh. He numbers among his 
friends most of the men in England eminent in science 
and literature, who were first attracted by the skill with 
which he expounded the philosophy of Spencer. 


The recent charge of eroticism brought against Long- 
fellow is thus noted by the New York World: “A good 
deal of amusement is being afforded members of the 
Brooklyn Board of Education through what they call 
the ‘silliness’ of a few of the school principals, headed 
by Principal James Cusack, of School No. 17, North 
Fifth and Driggs streets. These pedagogues have dis- 
covered that there is a great deal that is wicked in 
Longfellow’s poem, The Building of the Ship—so 
wicked, in fact, that they recently called upon William 
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H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
urged its omission from the list of studies. They 
claimed to have discovered portions of the poem that 
should bar it from being read by children. Superin- 
tendent Maxwell laughed when Principal Cusack sol- 
emnly made the charge against America’s greatest poet 
of writing ‘immoral verse.’ ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ if it comes 
to that, every edition of Shakespeare should be com- 
mitted to the flames, and Byron’s works buried a mile 
deep.’ The whole poem, say these Solons, is bad, but 
these passages, describing the launch of the ship, are 
marked as decidedly objectionable and immoral: 
‘**And for a moment one might mark 

What had been hidden by the dark, 

That the head of the maiden lay at rest, 

Tenderly, on the young man’s breast. 

‘* “She starts—she moves—she seems to feel 

The thrill of life along her keel, 

And, spurning with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound 

She leaps into the ocean’s arms ! 


‘** And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose ashout prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seemed to say, 

‘* Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray, 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 
With all her youth and all her charms !” 

“** How beautiful she is! How fair 
She lies within those arms, that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care !’”’ 


“Miss Christina Rossetti, the sister of Dante Ga- 
briel, may,” says the London Queen, “ be justly placed 
high on the list of living poetesses, a position which 
she merits by reason of the distinctive and mature 
grasp of her genius. Strongly tinged with medizval 
color, to read her poems is like passing through an old 
picture gallery. Her art deals much in symbolism and 
mystery. The same glamor which fascinated her fa- 
mous brother has swayed Miss Rossetti. She equally 
loves the old Italian painters, and enters into their 
spirit with a fuller religious sympathy than he did. 
The religion which to Rossetti was a fountain of poetic 
and artistic wealth, to her is a living potent reality. 
Her spirit could only find rest in a full faith, in com- 
plete and loving acceptance. Of late years that reli- 
gious spirit which was always powerful with Miss 
Rossetti seems to have taken even greater prominence. 
Instead of poems, she has been enriching the public 
with volumes of devotional prose. The English church 
may be proud of harboring so gentle and beautiful a 
spirit. It seems almost like an unwarranted intrusion 
on sacred precincts to give anything like a biography 
of Miss Rossetti. She has never courted notoriety 
and never won popularity. Her name is a sweet savor 
to a few; it is not bandied about by the many. Few 
details of her life can be given, for it has been a se- 
cluded and meditative rather than an active one. Her 
own words are characteristically beautiful: ‘I think a 
woman’s life may well pass unrecorded, until it is over.’ 
But there are a few figures and details—very few— 
which even Miss Rossetti will not blame us for giving. 
She was born on the 5th of December, 1830, in Lon- 
don. Her father, Gabriele Rossetti, was an Italian 
patriot of the lyre and sword, who took refuge in Eng- 
land from the troubles of his native land. The mother 
| was Frances M. L. Polidori, a lady whose Italian blood 

| was mixed with English, From this match sprang 
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Dante Gabriel, the poet and painter whose influence 
on English art and literature can hardly be over-esti- 
mated; William Michael, one of the finest critics of 
painting and poetry now living, and himself a poet; 
and Christina, the subject of this present sketch. 
There was also an elder sister, named Maria Francesca, 
who did good work as a student of Dante. A rich 
vein of Italian genius was thus engrafted upon good 
English stock. The Rossettis were educated as Prot- 
estants, but long years of ancestral Catholicism left 
their trace in their characters and writings. We can 
easily understand that any church with less color and 
ritual than the Anglican would fail to satisfy Miss Ros- 
setti. No details can here be given of her childhood. 
We know that, she and her brothers were much given 
to rhyming contests, which were doubtless of great use 
in accustoming them to the intricacies of verse. In 
1850 appeared that remarkable pre-Raphaelite organ, 
The Germ, a periodical which, short as its existence 
was, left indelible traces in our English literature. 
The Rossettis were the ruling spirits of this Germ, but 
it also contained poems by Mr. Thomas Woolner, Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown, and Mr. Coventry Patmore. 
Dream Land, one of Miss Rossetti’s best known minor 
poems, appeared here. Nearly every one of the young 
writers who contributed to this unique publication be- 
came afterward famous in literature or in art. Miss 
Rossetti’s first published volume was Goblin Market 
and Other Poems, which appeared in 1862, and was 
followed by The Prince’s Progress in 1866. Both these 
longer poems are of a strange, uncommon character, 
not likely to be favorites with the general reader; the 
former especially might be almost repellant to some. 
The Prince’s Progress tells us of a betrothed prince 
who delays the journey to his intended bride until he 
arrives to find her dead. These poems are distinctive 
among the poetess’ works; more sombre and dimly 
allegoric. A true sympathy is the only key to their right 
appreciation. Mr. William Sharp says that no other 
woman has written such sonnets as some of Miss Ros- 
setti’s. The palm of being the finest woman-sonneteer 
certainly lies between-her and Miss Browning. 


Of the many writers who have made successes in 
more limited fields, and have come to New York with 
hopes of a metropolitan success, there have been so 
many sad failures that it is a pleasure to record an in- 
stance of another sort. A year ago Mr. William 
Churchill came here from the Pacific coast. He settled 
quietly down to work and met, of course, the usual re- 
verses which attend the beginner in this crowded field. 
He had spent years in Australia, the East Indies, and 
the South Seas, and was provided with a store of good 
material which encouraged him to enter the list of dis- 
tinctively special writers. It was not long before the 
attention of editors was attracted to the new matter 
which was being offered them. The Herald gave the 
new writer his first publication in this city, and inter- 
ested its readers by an article on the ethics of canni- 
balism, in which the author shocked no sensibilities by 
drawing any revolting pictures, yet displayed a quiet 
enjoyment in presenting the subject on the most mat- 
ter-of-fact basis Graver matters were published by 
Mr. Churchill in The New Englander, which won equal 
honors for him among the learned, with the popularity 
acquired in the newspapers. Yet other details of the 
savage life were printed in The Herald, and from the 
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first of the year Mr. Churchill's weekly articles have 
appeared simultaneously in many papers. Mr. Churchill 
lives at Montclair, New Jersey, and is now engaged 
on a novel of Fijian life (Finan) and two storyettes or 
extravagant comparisons of civilized with savage life— 
The Painted Idol, and The Automatic Truth Machine. 


It is, perhaps, not generally known that Oxford is 
the home of “ Lewis Carroll,” the author of Alice in 
Wonderland, the queen of nonsense books. Ethel M. 
Arnold says of him in Harper's Magazine: “He isa 
senior student of Christ church, and was for many 
years mathematical lecturer to the college, but retired 
from this latter post some few years ago, in order to 
devote himself more unreservedly to literary work. As 
might be gathered from his books, he is a genuine lover 
of children, and his beautiful suite of rooms in the 
northwest corner of Wolsey’s great quadrangle, looking 
over St. Aldgate’s, were at one time a veritable chil- 
dren’s paradise. Never did rooms contain so many 
cupboards, and never did cupboards contain such end- 
less stores of fascinating things. Musical boxes, me- 
chanical performing bears, picture-books innumerable, 
toys of every description, came forth in bewildering 
abundance before the child’s astonished eyes; no won- 
der, then, that in childish years a day spent with ‘ Lewis 
Carroll’ was like a glimpse into a veritable El] Dorado 
of innocent delights! For many years he was a con- 
siderable amateur photographer, and amused himself 
by taking his little friends in all sorts of odd and fanci- 
ful costumes, till his albums became filled with Japanese 
boys and girls, beggar-maids in picturesque tatters, or 
Joans of Arc in glittering armor. The smell of the col- 
lodion he used to pour on to the negative, his sraall 
‘subjects’ watching him open-mouthed the while, 
lingers in the memory still, and the sight of the box 
in the dark room, which used to be pulled out for them 
to stand upon, in order that they might watch the 
mysterious process of ‘ developing,’ served not long ago 
to remind one at least of his quondam child friends, 
humorously if a little painfully, of the flight of time.” 


“One of the most interesting personalities in the 
field of European journalism,” says the Chicago Herald 
“is Mrs. Crawford, who is a brilliant example of her 
favorite theory, that there is nothing that a man can 
do that a woman cannot do, and there are some things 
that would be more difficult for a man to do than it 
would be fora woman. While still in her teens some 
private letters of hers fell into the hands of a London 
editor, who was so struck with their vivacity of style 
and originality of sentiment that he engaged her as a 
contributor to his paper. Promptly she set herself to 
work to master the science of politics, which topic is 
usually avoided by journalistic women as both compli- 
cated and uncongenial. A single instance of her power 
of endurance, memory, and. determination indicates the 
manner of woman she is, and the spirit with which she 
faces her duty. On the occasion of the historic de- 
bate of May 25th at Versailles she sat in her place in 
the loge grillée, which M. Thiers’ friendship had pro- 
cured for her, from early morning until midnight with- 
out taking a single note, and carried away all the im- 
portant points of that extraordinary sitting. Then she 
returned to Paris, and sat up until eight o’clock the 
next morning to complete her description of the scene 
and abstract of the speeches. On the 23d of March, 
1871, she made her way alone into the barricaded city 
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of Paris, and interviewed the communist leaders as 
they sat in council. No harm or insult was offered to 
the plucky little woman whose ready wit, natural in- 
trepidity, and sympathy with the people were her only 
weapons. She has walked the wards of the cholera 
hospitals amid the dead and dying, and prompted by 
the same journalistic instinct, has rushed at midnight 
through a thunder-storm, in satin slippers and a ball 
dress, to the nearest telegraph station to send a de- 
scription of the dresses. Her social life is not less bril- 
liant than her professional career. She was the inti- 
mate friend of Gambetta, the companion of Thiers and 
Louis Blanc, the friend of Bartholemy de St. Hilaire. 
Besides all this, she has been a happy wife and brought 
up four children, whose promise of success is apparent:” 





Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, who signs “Julien 
Gordon” to some of the cleverest literary work of the 
hour, represents the society woman of letters. Her 
social experience extends over two continents, and she 
writes of the men and women of both worlds in the 
spirit of a mondaine who has used her dainty lorgnette 
with a penetrating eye. Personally Mrs. Cruger is 
charming—tall, fair, brown-haired, blessed with that 
certain something women call style and which, doubt- 
less, consists in having reduced the illusive art of dress 
to a science. She has, moreover, a manner full of 
grace and dignity, is a delightful hostess, and cherishes 
a regal idea of hospitality. Her new country-house, 
which is being built on the Bayville grounds, where the 
Crugers pass their summers, is to contain seven suites 
of chambers, each provided with a bath for the luxuri- 
ous accommodation of guests. Five-o’clock tea at 
Bayville, has long been a feature of the fashionable 
Long Island season. Mrs. Cruger is the adventurous 
social spirit who organized an amicable warfare against 
the McAllister régime last winter, and succeeded in 
making the “Sherry dances” more popular than the 
* Delmonico balls.” Besides the novel just published, 
A Diplomat’s Diary, Mrs. Cruger is the author of a 
story in the September number of the Cosmopolitan 
and of more than one witty speech which has found 
publication in Life, Puck, and other weeklies devoted 
to the interests and amusement of society. A reading 
from The Diplomat’s Diary is given in this number. 





A Paris gossiper writes: “‘ Ludovic Halevy, the ami- 
able author and academician, who, besides being, with 
M. Meilhac, the librettist in ordinary of Offenbach, has 
higher claims to literary veneration, inasmuch as he 
created Madame et Monsieur Cardinal and the Abbé 
Constantin, announces that he is about to give up 
writing altogether. He says that he is tired of literary 
work and intends to afford the younger generation a 
chance. He has a novel, however, on the stocks, but 
he does not know if he will ever finish it, as composi- 
tion is very fatiguing to him. M. Halevy, unlike so 
many of his colleagues, refuses to leave Paris in the 
summer until he is absolutely driven out of it by the 
heat, when he will go with his son to England for a 
while and live in the rural environs of London, whicl 
he considers to be unique. Paris, however, is his chief 
delight, and the author of the Cardinals is such a thor- 
ough-going citizen of the gay metropolis that he enjoyed 
himself during the national féte as if he had never seen 
one before. He perambulated the city all day with the 
energy of a country cousin, and was to be met with at 
almost every lively spot along the boulevards.” 
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RANDOM READING—CURRENT THOUGHT AND OPINION 





Modern British Science-——-From the New York Times 

The British Association has held its annual session, 
with the usual result of a singular scientific medley. 
There, for instance, is a professor who calculates the life 
of a water-color at 400 years, another who argues that 
the habitable earth will be full of people in exactly 
182 years, and another who proves by mathematics that 
in 13,000 years the north pole will have turned away 
from the sun, and our climate will be hotter in summer 
and colder in winter. It is easy fun to jest at these 
annual meetings of wise men during the so-called silly 
season, but the prudent man will be sure of his ground 
before he takes his laugh. The calculation about mod- 
ern water-colors, for instance, involves the question of 
the fastness of the numerous groups of brilliant colors 
evolved from coal-tar. That interests the hardest- 
headed man of business, who would doubtless rather 
produce fast-black hosiery than the most ravishing sun- 
rise ever put on paper. And the question of the peo- 
pling of the earth is nowhere of greater interest than 
here, where our public lands are decreasing and ou 
population increasing at a rate which will yet make 
meat an impossible luxury on the prairies, from which 
the uncounted wild buffalo vanished but yesterday. 
And if the exact whereabouts of the north pole in 13,- 
ooo years be selected as the topic of least contempo- 
raneous human interest, the answer is that the top-like 
spinning of the earth is intimately connected with prob- 
lems of terrestrial magnetism which, when solved, may 
have most important bearings on such familiar neces- 
sities of daily life as the telegraph or telephone or 
some undreamed-of application of electricity. Surely 
nothing could be of more immediate practical interest 
than any contribution to the combat of disease, and 
there was one most suggestive addition to the germ 
theory. Even the least scientific person knows now 
that many, perhaps all, diseases are due to germs or 
microbes, which the doctors pursue with true medical 
zeal. Sometimes their weapon is an artificial virus, 
sometimes it is a drug, and these agents act variously, 
as by producing a weaker but protective form of the 
disease, or by poisoning the germs. But it is not de- 
sirable to inoculate the patient with even the mildest 
form of some diseases, and it is decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory, when the germs have been destroyed, to find the 
patient—whether man or rabbit—dead, too. It inter- 
rupts the experiment. Accordingly, search is now be- 
ing made for a natural antiseptic, the active principle 
of that ws preservatrix by which an organism protects 
itself against disease. It is known that there is such 
a bactericidal substance; it is supposed that it is a fer- 
ment, and injections of pepsin and trypsin have saved 
the life of rabbits inoculated with virulent anthrax, 
from which no natural recovery was ever known. An- 
other line of study sought this modern elixir vite in 
febrile blood, or blood from an organism in the con- 
dition of repelling an attack from a microbe of disease. 
As yet the end of these studies is far distant, but the 
theory seems as true as novel. Another new “natural” 
method of attacking disease in general, and consump- 
tion in particular, is to cultivate lung-power. New 
Yorkers possibly remember an athlete of small propor- 
ions, but of unusual strength, whose method consisted 


chiefly of exercises in breathing, largely neglecting the 
accustomed muscular exercises. His individual idea 
is now reinforced by the experience of 200 members 
of the Polytechnic Physical Development Society. 
The average increase of their lung-power, measured 
by chest girth, was 134 inches, and the maximum 334 
inches. Excessive exercise was found to decrease 
rather than increase the éxpansive power of the lungs, 
and the most singular variations in what has been 
deemed a permanent characteristic of the body was 
found to result from varying conditions of life. Uni- 
form success is reported to attend this treatment of 
consumption. The working of the eight-hour move- 
ment, if it shall succeed, is another practical question 
discussed by the men of theories. They doubted that 
the product would be decreased, and cited as proof 
that some mills running eleven hours produced only a 
trifle more than others running ten. The explana- 
tion was the greater efficiency of the laborers for the 
shorter hours of duty, resulting from their better physi- 
cal condition. The inference is that the eight-hour 
system will be hardest for those who can least afford it, 
namely, the weak and inefficient. ‘The demand will be 
for the largest producers, and the incapables will either 
find no work or be worked to death on tasks within the 
capacity of stronger workmen. In the mechanical sec- 
tion was read a striking paper on a Birmingham plant 
for the pneumatic distribution of power. Pipes are 
laid, as for the steam-main nuisance here, and power is 
distributed, without appreciable loss, in large or small 
quantities over any distance, and was even available 
for street-car motors. ‘These are bare suggestions of a ° 
programme rich and varied, well worthy of careful 
thought, and showing that our greatest inventions are 
the outcome of seemingly wild and useless theorizing. 





Cardinal Newman’s Definition of a Gentleman 

This is the late Cardinal Newman’s attempt to de- 
fine a gentleman. The remarkable passage occurs in 
his IX. Discourses Addressed to the Catholics of Dub- 
lin: “It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say 
that he is one who never inflicts pain. This descrip- 
tion is both refined and, so far as it goes, accurate. 
He is mainly occupied in merely removing the obsta- 
cles which hinder the free and unembarrassed action 
of those about him, and he concurs with their move- 
ments rather than takes the initiative himself. His 
benefits may be considered as parallel to what are 
called comforts or conveniences in arrangements of a 
personal nature, like an easy-chair or a good fire, which 
do their part in dispelling cold and fatigue, though na- 
ture provides both means of rest and animal heat with- 
out them. The true gentleman in like manner care- 
fully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a jolt in the 
minds of those with whom he is cast—all clashing of 
opinion or collision of feeling, all restraint or suspicion 
or gloom or resentment, his great concern being to 
make every one at ease and at home. He has his eyes 
on all his company; he is tender toward the bashful, 
gentle toward the distant, and merciful toward the ab- 
surd. He can recollect to whom he is speaking; he 
guards against unseasonable allusions or topics which 
may irritate; he is seldom prominent in conversation, 
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and never wearisome. He makes light of favors when 
he does them, and seems to be receiving when he is 
conferring. He never speaks of himself except when 
compelled, never defends himself by a mere retort; he 
has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in im- 
puting motives to those who interfere with him, and 
interprets everything for the best. He is never mean 
or little in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, 
never mistakes personalities or sharp sayings for argu- 
ments, or insinuates evil which he dare not say out. 
From a long-sighted prudence he observes the maxim 
of the ancient sage, that we should ever conduct our- 
selves toward our enemy as if he were one day to be 
our friend. He has too much good sense to be af- 
fronted at insults; he is too well employed toremember 
injuries, and too indolent to bear malice. He is pa- 
tient, forbearing, and resigned on philosophical princi- 
ples; he submits to pain because it is inevitable, to 
bereavement because it is irreparable, and to death be- 
cause it is his destiny. If he engages in controversy of 
any kind, his disciplined intellect preserves him from the 
blundering discourtesy of better, perhaps, but less edu- 
cated minds, who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack 
instead of cutting clean, who mistake the point in ar- 
gument, waste their strength on trifles, misconceive 
their adversary, and leave the question more involved 
than they find it. He may be right or wrong in his 
opinion, but he is too clear-headed to be unjust; he is 
as simple as he is forcible, and as brief as he is decisive. 
Nowhere shall we find greater candor, consideration, 
indulgence; he throws himself into the minds of his 
opponents, he accounts for their mistakes. He knows 
the weakness of human reason as well as its strength, 
its province, and its limits. If he be an unbeliever, he 
will be too profound and large-minded to ridicule re- 
ligion or to act against it; he is too wise to be a dog- 
matist or fanatic in his infidelity. He respects piety 
and devotion; he even supports institutions as vener- 
able, beautiful, or useful to which he does not assent; 
he honors the ministers of religion, and it contents him 
to decline its mysteries without assailing or denounc- 
ing them. He is a friend of religious toleration, and 
that not only beciuse his philosophy has taught him 
to look on all forms of faith with an impartial eye, but 
also from the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling 
which is the attendant on civilization. Not that he 
may not hold a religion too in his own way, even when 
he is not a Christian. In that case his religion is one 
of imagination and sentiment; it is the embodiment 
of those ideas of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful, 
without which there can be no large philosophy. 
Sometimes he acknowledges the being of God, some- 
times he invests an unknown principle or qualities with 
the attributes of perfection. And this deduction of 
his reason or creation of his fancy he makes the occa- 
sion of such excellent thoughts, and the starting-point 
of so varied and systematic a teaching, that he even 
seems like a disciple of Christianity itself. From the 
very accuracy and steadiness of his logical powers, he 
is able to see what sentiments are consistent in those 
who hold any religious doctrine at all, and he appears 
to others to feel and to hold a whole circle of theologi- 
cal truths, which exist in his mind not otherwise than 
as a number of deductions. Such are some of the lin- 
eaments of the ethical character which the cultivated 
intellect will form, apart from the religious principle. 
They are seen within the pale of the church and with- 
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out it, in holy men and in profligate; they form the 
beau-ideal of the world; they partly assist and partly 
distort the development of the Catholic. They may 
subserve the education of a St. Francis de Sales or a 
Cardinal Pole; they may be the limits of contemplation 
of a Shaftesbury or a Gibbon. Basil and Julian were 
fellow-students at the schools of Athens; and one be- 
came the saint and doctor of the church, the other 
became a thoroughly scoffing and relentless foe.” 





The Greatest of Telescopes— From the New York Sun 

The news of the arrival from Paris of one of the 
lenses for the object-glass of the 40-inch telescope that 
is to be made by the Clarks, of Cambridgeport, for the 
University of Southern California, has attracted consid- 
erable attention in the past week. It does not appear 
to be generally understood that the work of construct- 
ing the huge object-glass that is to eclipse the Lick 
telescope has but just begun, and that the most diffi- 
cult and delicate part of it has not yet been touched. 
Not one lens only, but a second must be finished be- 
fore the object-glass is ready. That portion of a tele- 
scope consists of two lenses, one of flint and the other 
of crown glass, which by their differing refractive prop- 
erties correct one another’s chromatic errors, and pro- 
duce an image free from confusing fringes of colored 
light. For two or three years the makers will slowly 
shape and polish the lenses, until every ray of light that 
passes through them is brought, as near as human skill 
can compass it, to one exactly accordant focus. When 
the glass is finished, only some of the rarest of ‘the 
world’s great gems will rival it in money value. But 
the most interesting questions connected with the mak- 
ing of this huge telescope are: What will it be able to 
do; how much will its powers exceed those of the 
greatest telescopes now in existence; and what discov- 
eries in the heavens may be expected from it? The 
most powerful telescope now on our planet is that of 
the Lick Observatory, whose object-glass is 36 inches 
in diameter. The celebrated telescope of Lord Rosse, 
in Ireland, is much larger, it is true, being no less than 
6 feet, or 72 inches, in diameter, but that is an instru- 
ment of a totally different kind, being a reflecting and 
not a refracting telescope. In a reflecting telescope 
there is no object-glass, but the image of the, object 
looked at is formed by a concave mirror, which brings 
the rays of light to a focus by reflection. Lord Rosse’s 
telescope, owing to the vast size of its mirror, receives 
far more light from a star than the Lick glass does, 
but the lack of complete reflection from the mirror and 
the imperfections in the mirror’s form more than coun- 
terbalance this advantage, so that for most of the pur- 
poses of astronomy California’s Lick refractor is a far 
more effective instrument than its giant reflecting rival 
in Ireland. So it is with the Lick telescope that the 
new 4o-inch glass should be compared. It is easy to 
compare the light-gathering powers of the two object- 
glasses, since these vary directly as the squares of the 
diameters of the glasses. The square of 36 is 1,296, 
and the square of 40 is 16,000. It appears, then, that 
while the diameter of the new glass will be only one- 
ninth greater than that of the Lick glass, its light-grasp- 
ing power will be about one-fourth greater. This will 
be a very important gain, if the workmanship upon the 
new glass is equal to that displayed by the old one, 
for celestial phenomena, such as faint stars and nebule, 
that lie beyond the reach of the great telescope on 
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Mount Hamilton, will be readily seen with the aid of 
its larger rival in Southern California. Among the dis- 
coveries which Dr. Holden has achieved with the Lick 
telescope is that of the existence of heliacal nebule, 
that is to say of nebulous masses which, by some won- 
derful process, have been drawn out into vast spiral 
coils like the thread of a screw. These are not insig- 
nificant, but so extensive that if our own huge solid 
globe were expanded into a cloud of thinnest vapor it 
would be but a speck beside them. The new 4o-inch 
telescope ought to throw a flood of light upon these 
strange forms. Then in astronomical photography, 
which has made astonishing strides within a few years 
past, the new telescope may fairly be expected to per- 
form wonders. Its great object-glass will grasp forty 
thousand times as much light as can enter the pupil 
of an average human eye, and this light, concentrated 
upon the extremely sensitive plates which the modern 
art of photography furnishes, will picture there scenes 
in the depths of space which no eye has ever beheld or 
could ever hope to behold in any other way. A mar- 
vellous field for research of this description has, within 
a few months, been discovered in the constellation of 
Orion, where many square degrees of the sky surround- 
ing the Belt of Orion have been found to be covered 
with a network of nebulous streaks and patches, amid 
which shine thousands of stars. How this wonderful 
region will appear in the new telescope when it has 
been mounted on its mountain top in the transparent 
air of Southern California can, as yet, only be imagined. 
A popular way of estimating the power of a telescope 
is by stating how near it will bring the moon. We ob- 
serve that somebody says the 40-inch glass will make 
the moon appear only 1oo miles away. This, when 
made without qualification and explanation, is a mis- 
leading statement. The apparent distance of the moon, 
or any other object, depends upon the magnifying 
power employed. An ordinary opera-glass magnifies 
three diameters, and apparently brings all objects seen 
through it three times as near as they actually are to 
the observer. There are not a few telescopes now in 
existence that are capable of bringing the moon within 
an apparent distance of only 100 miles. For that pur- 
pose it is only necessary to use a magnifying power of 
2,400 diameters, the actual distance of the moon being 
in round numbers 240,000 miles. This effect does not 
depend upon the size of the object-glass, although the 
clearness of the view does. For telescopes of the best 
quality a magnifying power of 100 diameters for each 
inch of the diameter of the object-glass may be used 
upon the moon with fairly good effect when the atmo- 
sphere is at its very best. By pressing the magnifying 
power beyond that degree, more is lost by the increas- 
ing indistinctness and imperfection of the image than 
is gained by its greater size. Accordingly 100 diame- 
ters to the inch may be regarded as the upper limit of 
magnifying power for a telescope. A four-inch glass 
should bear a magnifying power of 400 for bright ob- 
jects when the atmospheric conditions are suitable. 
But usually so high a power is found impracticable, 
owing to the unsteadiness of the air and other causes, 
and a power of 60 to the inch is perhaps about the 
estimate of the best average capacity of an ordinary 
object-glass. With a very large object-glass even this 
power is generally too great to produce a satisfactory 
image, so that about 50 to the inch may be regarded 
as the ordinary limit for a glass forty inches in diame- 
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ter. That would mean a magnifying power of 2,000 
diameters in the case of this great new instrument, 
which would bring the moon within an apparent dis- 
tance of 120 miles. With a power of 60 to the inch 
the moon’s apparent distance would be just 100 miles, 
and supposing that the full power of roo to the inch 
could ever be borne with good effect, which is highly 
improbable, the moon would appear only sixty miles 
away. Its features would not, however, be seen as dis- 
tinctly as if it were actually at that distance from the 
eye, for the unsteadiness of the atmosphere and the 
imperfections of the image, even under the best of con- 
ditions, would impart considerable indistinctness to the 
view. Those who from mountain tops have seen ob- 
jects of the landscape sixty miles away, can accordingly 
form a more or less vivid idea of the sort of view of 
the moon’s surface that the new telescope would be 
able to give at the limit of its powers. But with a 
much smaller magnifying power—say 1,000 diameters, 
which would bring the moon within an apparent dis- 
tance of 240 miles—far more distinct views of the lunar 
landscapes could be obtained. Under the very finest 
condition for seeing, such a power might just suffice to 
reveal a steamship of the size of our largest transatlan- 
tic liners traversing a lunar ocean, especially if it 
emitted a cloud of black smoke. But then we must 
remember that astronomers are thoroughly convinced 
that the moon has no oceans, but at the best only dried- 
up ocean beds. A building as large as some of our 
huge exhibition halls could be seen as a minute speck. 
The existence of a large city on the moon would readily 
be detected by the 4o-inch telescope. In fact, if there 
were any cities there, they would have been discovered 
long ago with the telescopes already in existence. A 
great deal of light may be thrown upon some of the 
vexed questions concerning Mars, Venus, and the other 
planets, by the new telescope. There are very puzzling 
appearances on their surfaces, some of which seem to 
demand for their solution but a comparatively slight 
increase of telescopic power beyond our present limit. 
But as to inhabitants of other planets, the 40-inch lens 
will leave us as much in the dark, so far as the possi- 
bility of seeing them or their architectural monuments 
is concerned, as we have ever been. For any such 
achievement as that we shall have to wait until a genius 
comes who can invent an instrument for seeing, as much 
superior to the present telescope as the great arc 
light of to-day is brighter than a tallow dip. 
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Marriages of Men of Brains—From the London Spectator 

We wonder whether the men who understand char- 
acter, and, as the phrase goes, can “choose men by 
the eye”—and there certainly are people with that 
power in such a degree as to amount to a gift—make 
wiser marriages than other folk. The question is diffi- 
cult to answer, because there are so few people of 
whom one could be certain that they possessed the 
gift; but we should on the whole think that the reply 
must be in the negative. Illustrations can prove no 
argument, where such a majority must remain unknown 
—there may be, for instance, five hundred men at the 
bar in every generation with special eyes for character 
—but still, those we have given are sufficient to prove 
that even genius for selecting the right men is no guar- 
antee for the selection of the right wives, and certainly 
no other form of ability is. Men of genius make fool- 
ish selections in quite curious proportion to their num- 
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bers, and men of special ability just as often as the 
units in the multitude. The lady who said of her 
friends that she had given up attempting to understand 
why anybody married anybody else, might have said it 
just as confidently if her friends had included the ablest 
men out of twenty generations. Everywhere, and at 
all times, she would have found, among a great major- 
ity of sensible selections—due, we fear, in considerable 
measure to the fact that a great majority of women are 
good in all senses of the word—cases of utterly inexpli- 
cable blundering, cases like Lord Stowell’s, who mar- 
ried, in the full ripeness of his unusual wisdom, a ter- 
magant who hated him; cases which seem to suggest 
that no man’s choice of a wife is really dictated by his 
brain-power at all. The lady, too, who said that saying 
was in no way original. Her judgment is the judg- 
ment of all mankind in all grades, or, at all events, to 
be strictly accurate, of all that rather-limited section 
of mankind—one hundred millions, perhaps, in twelve 
hundred—among whom free choice is allowed at all. 
Experienced readers will bear us out in saying that in 
no grade did they ever see a circle of any size in which 
there was not at least one couple whose marriage was 
pronounced unintelligible, or one in which the perplex- 
ity was not occasionally deepened by obvious ability 
either in wife or husband. ‘ What did he see in her?” 
or “she in him?” is sure to be one of the many criti- 
cisms, and the one to which there is most seldom any 
reply. Sometimes, of course, it is a stupid criticism, 
due not to any reality, but to that impenetrable veil 
which hides us from each other, and which is intended, 
perhaps, to deepen the individual sense of responsibil- 
ity; but very often in the cases selected by the critics, 
it is as true as a criticism on appearance or peculiari- 
ties of manner. That is, if you will think of it, some- 
thing of a puzzle. Why should ability help a man, or 
for that matter a woman, so very little in choosing a 
companion for life? That genius should not help him 
is comprehensible, for though some of us know exactly 
what genius is, we all know that, whatever it be, it is 
neither a cause nor a consequence of the possession of 
judgment. A man of genius may Le almost a fool in 
the conduct of life, and constantly is so in pecuniary 
affairs, or, at least, used to be, for the observant say 
that the old type of the heaven-born who used to be 
always in debt is dying out, and that genius and care 
in the use of money are so often now united that even 
publishers fail to find them apart, and complain of the 
times in consequence. The world hardly expects a 
man of gtnius to marry rightly—though he often does 
it, as witness the three great English poets of our age 
—and half-includes a blunder in matrimony among 
evidences of genius. Of all men who ever lived, Shel- 
ley was perhaps the best representative of genius pure 
and simple, the man who had that in its highest degree, 
and no other faculty whatever; and those who read of 
Shelley and his marriage somehow feel that it was in 
him to make precisely the blunder which, without in- 
dorsing any one of the modern libels on Harriet West- 
brook, one feels assured that he did make. Observers 
may experience any emotion at the blunders of genius 
—indignation, or regret, or scorn, or even a certain 
pleasure at finding the demi-gods so like men, but 
they are never surprised. The secret belief which is 
quite ineradicable, even after one has understood Ten- 
nyson and Browning and Matthew Arnold, three of 
the sanest of mankind, that there is some relation be- 
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tween genius and insanity, prevents all wonder, and is 
probably the ultimate, though often the unconscious, 
cause of the otherwise immoral tolerance constantly 
extended, even by the good, to those “ errors of genius " 
which in other men they would heartily condemn. But 
why able men should make the same blunder is a con- 
stant cause of surprise. The common notion that they 
are carried away by passion, though true sometimes, 
must often be untrue, and in any case does not explain 
why passion, men’s field of choice being wide, does 
not fix itself upon the right person. It is said to be 
all summed up in the word “attraction ;” but allowing 
its full power to “love,” when real love exists, it is odd 
how seldom the able who choose the one friend out of 
the world so badly, choose their other friends without 
some sort of judgment. You will see a woman marry 
the man of all others least suited to her, and then 
gather a circle of friends round her whose excellence 
does but increase her trouble by rendering it more 
conscious; and men do the same thing, though it is 
less perceived. <A third explanation—accident—has 
a little in it, as it has when put forward as an explana- 
tion of any unaccountable event; but it has very little, 
and is never accepted when a man has chosen an im- 
practicable partner, or a swindling solicitor, or an agent 
who cannot do his work. Besides, why should not ac- 
cident, if we are to take it as a blind force regulating 
chances, have gone right instead of wrong? There 
must be something which clouds the judgment, and 
the something, we fancy, is always one of two things, 
either the unreasoning, almost preposterous self-confi- 
dence which makes man quite sure that if a woman 
impresses him pleasantly, he must therefore understand 
her; and the other is the action of caprice, that mental 
impulse which is independent of reason, and which in 
both sexes seems to operate more strongly in choosing 
a companion for life than on any other occasion. Why 
it should do so is hard to explain; but it does, and we 
presume the reason to be that on this occasion the 
will wakes up in unusual strength; that, in fact, caprice 
—by which we mean fancy independent of thought 
—would govern able men very often in all affairs, 
and in marriage, where it is reinforced by will, does 
govern them. If that is the explanation, we should fur- 
ther say that caprice entered into a great many more 
marriages than is suspected, and becomes visible only 
in that moderate proportion in which unsuitableness 
is so great as to be patent to the whole world. We 
should ourselves, however, believe that the former 
cause, overweening self-confidence, was the main one. 
A man, somehow, who likes a woman, always believes 
that he knows all about her, resents advice from the 
outside, and will not even consider circumstantial evi- 
dence, patent to all except himself. His amour propre 
is in arms in defence of his own opinion, and he will 
not even doubt, sometimes in the face of proof written 
all over the object of his choice, that she has a good 
temper. There is an inner vanity in most men, kept 
down by sense and experience, as to their own judg- 
ment on points where the world holds accuracy of 
judgment to be a mark of intellectual power; and 
when a wife has to be chosen, it wakes up in irresisti- , 
bie strength. At least, if this is not the explanation, a 
great many marmages of the experienced, the novelist 
Fielding’s, for example, and Lord Stowell’s, and others 
well-known and famous in the pages of history, must re- 
main forever inexplicable to the human mind. 
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VANITY FAIR-—FADS, FOIBLES, AND FASHIONS 


The Decline of the Petticoat—The New York Sun 

Future generations when looking backward will per- 
ceive among the notable signs of this end of the cen- 
tury the fall of the petticoat. Now this phrase has a 
truly shocking sound, and to many conservative minds 
an even worse significance. They fancy that women- 
kind are in a way like the people in the opera, who 
were “fairy to the waist, but whose legs were mortal,” 
and to them any garb revealing even faintly the out- 
lines of the human form is inexpressibly shocking. 
Hence to their prejudiced minds the petticoat is a 
dear and precious thing, and womanhood lacking its 
starched environment seems sadly fallen from its high 
estate. But the decline of the petticoat really denotes 
the rise of common sense; that “sense” which ought to 
be “common” to all enlightened human beings, quick- 
ening and refining their perceptions of whatever is 
healthful, suitable, and beautiful. And there is little 
room for question which conforms more entirely to these 
three requisites, the woman robed in accordance with 
the really comfortable fashions of this time, or the fig- 
ure she formerly cut in the days when wide-hooped, 
multi-petticoated females moved about by a mysteri- 
ous veiled locomotive power, and resembled nothing so 
much as peripatetic doll-pincushions. It is curious to 
note the wane of the petticoat. Ever since the five- 
yard hoop-skirts began to dwindle, it has fallen off 
steadily and perceptibly. During the evolution of the 
bustle it was a great institution. That funny develop- 
ment was at one time a long, narrow, cage-like appen- 
dage attached at the waist and reaching nearly to the 
ground. It tossed about in billows of petticoats very 
much like a log rolling on a rough sea. Then, little 
by little, this nuisance was abated. Steels or reeds in 
the foundation-skirts of frocks appeared, and, one by 
one, superfluous petticoats were dispensed with, until 
at last Dame Fashion has decreed that the fewer clothes 
a woman has on the better, only provided she is suffi- 
ciently warm, and so the old-time petticoat has be- 
come little more than a memory, since it really survives 
only inname. “There is no reason on earth why a 
woman should be dragged to the ground by wearing 
enough undergarments at one time to stock a ladies’ 
furnishing shop. A man doesn’t, and his sisters and 
his cousins and his aunts don’t either any more,” said 
madam, and being pressed for particulars the follow- 
ing inventory was finally submitted: Silken tights from 
knee to waist, a web of silk, fitting like a sword-sheath. 
Over it a corset, and then what is known to modern 
times as a petticoat, but is so delightfully different from 
the ancient significance of that term that it seems a 
pity not to call it by some other name. Here is its 
description: It may be whatever color you choose, or 
black or white. It is likely to be of washing silk, 
surah, or some soft Indian or Chinese weave, absolutely 
devoid of stiffening. It is gored in front and at the 
sides, and fitted smoothly on to a round yoke with a 
drawing-string at the back, and a shir of ribbons with 
bow and ends drawing the fullets together half-way 
down from the belt. The dainty garment is warm and 
light. It is moreover limp, and it clings, and it can 
never be conspicuous by its absence, for the excellent 
reason that only the wearer would ever know of its 


presence. This unassuming bit of raiment is suscepti- 
ble of much delicate ornamentation, or it may be only 
adorned by the exquisite hand-work which fashions it. 
Feather-stitching, light embroidery wrought on the 
silk, or insertions of filmy lace, either black or white, 
do not add to either its bulk or weight, and the entire 
absence of weight is one of the greatest recommenda- 
tions of this desirable article of wear. The fall of 
the petticoat has naturally brought about a marked 
change in the making of frocks and gowns. These 
are now lined, stiffened, and generally so reinforced 
by their finishing that they are complete in them- 
selves, and as well able to hold their own without 
reference to what is worn beneath, as is a man’s suit. 
In short, the tailor-made woman really needs no un- 
derclothing to improve her appearance, and in fact 
wears very little. The petticoat of old has positively 
gone into history, and that it may remain there forever 
is the fervent wish and hope of every woman who has 
experienced the comfort and delightful ease of the new, 
light, flexible, healthful, soft-silk underskirt. 





The Mannerless Sex—O. F. Adams—North American Review 

Perhaps it were best to say at once that woman is 
referred to under this title, that the reader may not re- 
main one moment in doubt which sex is meant. The 
phrase, “the gentler sex,” is, I consider, a most mis- 
leading one as applied to women, and I have been led 
to assume as a result of my personal observations that 
the title given to this paper is, on the whole, the most 
purely descriptive of woman. I am very well aware. 
that to declare an absence of good manners in woman 
is to run decidedly counter to received opinion on the 
but I maintain that this same “received 
opinion” is founded on a basis that is very largely im- 
aginary. The world has been told for so long a time 
that it is woman who supplies the restraining, soften- 
ing, and refining influences at work in human society, 
that it has in great measure come to believe the asser- 
tion most implicitly, even in the face of a strong cur- 
rent of testimony setting quite the other way. Men 
believe it, or affect to believe it, for considerations of 
gallantry. Women believe it without question. It is 
my purpose here to assert that, however great an influ- 
ence may be exerted in behalf of the conservation of 
manners by exceptional women, the statement that 
woman in general is the refiner of manners is, in any 
large sense, an utterly false one. Furthermore, I have 
no hesitation in declaring that the code of manners 
followed in public by the average woman is disgrace- 
fully inconsiderate, superlatively selfish, and exasperat- 
ingly insolent; such a code, in fact, as would not re- 
main in force among men in their intercourse with one 
another for one half-hour. Regarding the rudeness of 
women in their intercourse with the world at large, I 
shall refer, in passing, to a few forms of it which have 
doubtless forced themselves upon the attention of very 
many persons who can readily furnish illustrations 
drawn from their own experience. First: the indiffer- 
ence with which a woman will contemplate the fact 
that the convenience of others has been sacrificed to 
her caprice. Very observable in young women. Sec- 
ond: the needless delay a woman often causes in mak- 
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ing her appearance when visitors have called upon her. 
Most commonly noticed among women who are no 
longer classed as girls. Third: the unwillingness of a 
woman to wait for another to finish speaking before 
beginning to speak herself. Characteristic of nearly 
all women. Fourth: woman’s failure to recognize the 
importance of an engagement. Most noticeable among 
women who have the fewest social duties. The rude- 
ness of women to men is, for reasons which will be 
sufficiently obvious to the discerning reader, less com- 
mon than that of women to each other, but it is too 
frequent to be suffered to pass without comment in 
this place. The behavior of women in the horse-cars 
has received in certain particulars rather more atten- 
tion than I think it has deserved. The charge has 
often been brought against women that they have ac- 
cepted seats in the cars without acknowledging the 
courtesy of the men who rose up to accommodate them ; 
but, so far as my observation goes, the charge is not 
whoily borne out by the facts, although the man who 
has given up his seat usually fails to hear the acknowl- 
edgment in his haste to escape to the car platfofm. 
Something might be said against the custom practised 
by many women of entering a car filled with men, and 
relying on the gallantry of the occupants to’ give up 
their seats, instead of waiting for a car offering better 
seating capacity; but until railway authorities provide 
better accommodations it will not do to be strenuous 
on this point. Much more might be justly said against 
a favorite custom with many women, which consists in 
delaying an open car for several moments while they 
debate which one of two or more shall enter the car 
first. What does it matter to them if the men on 
board are in haste to get to their business? They have 
the satisfaction of knowing that every one on the car 
has lost one or more minutes by their senseless, amiable 
Let us look at a more flagrant instance of 
We will sup- 


wrangling. 
woman’s rudness toward her fellow-man. 
pose ourselves in a railway station in which a number of 
men are in line before the ticket window. A woman en- 
ters and, instead of taking her place at the foot of the 
line, goes to the front at once and informs the agent 
that she wants a ticket to Evercrech Junction by way of 
East Cato. Sometimes she adds that she is in a great 
hurry. She either cannot or will not understand why 
she is sent to the foot of the line, and when she arrives 
before the ticket window again, she becomes voluble 
over her grievance, and, after securing her ticket, re- 
mains to ask a number of questions, the answer to any 
one of which she might learn from the railway time- 
table she holds in her hand, or from the porters at 
train doors. That any one is waiting behind her whose 
time is presumably as precious as her own is nothing 
to her, and if asked by the agent to make room for the 
next person, she is overwhelmed by his “ impertinence.” 
At the post-office or any other place where the invariable 
rule is “ first come first served,’”’ woman endeavors to 
reverse this rule in her own favor, and, failing to secure 
this reversion at times, she sets down the fact to man’s 
lack of gallantry. ‘Toward men of a rank which woman 
considers beneath her own she is often shamefully in- 
considerate or shockingly impertinent. I have more 
than once in English railway stations seen porters, 
while staggering under the burden of heavy trunks, 
stopped by women who kept them standing several 
moments while they put to the unfortunate victims 
questions which would much better have been asked 
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of the station master or of unemployed porters close at 
hand. But what of that? It is the duty of porters to 
be civil when questioned, no matter what Atlas-like 
load is crushing their shoulders. ‘Then, too, I have 
witnessed American women browbeating persons whom 
they termed their “tradespeople” in a manner which 
would have resulted in their being knocked down had 
they been men, and which made one regret the desue- 
tude of the ducking-stool which they richly deserved. 
It were useless to multiply instances in illustration for 
this part of my subject. To put it briefly, a very great 
number of women in their relations with men presume 
upon the privileges of their sex, the degree of presump- 
tion depending very often upon the rank of the persons 
with whom they are brought into contact. Perhaps 
the most common example of the ill manners shown 
by women to each other is the habit, in which they 
seem to take much delight, of saying spiteful little 
things toone another. Du Maurier has lately satirized 
this trait very cleverly. The sisters Tiptylte are rep- 
resented in his drawing as taking a sociable cup of tea 
with their friend, Miss Aquila Sharpe. On their in- 
forming her that they mean to attend Mrs. Masham’s 
fancy ball as Cinderella’s ugly sisters, wearing false 
noses on that occasion, Miss Sharpe commends their 
plan as most excellent, but adds: “But why false 
noses?” The artist’s satire will not be called exagger- 
ated by any one who has noted the unfeeling, spiteful 
onslaughts with which most women diversify their in- 
tercourse with one another. But itis when fair woman 
goes a-shopping that she becomes least admirable. 
Then her hand is raised against every woman who 
crosses her path. From the moment she pushes open 
the swinging doors of the first retail shop she enters, 
and lets them fly back into the face of the woman be- 
hind her, till she reaches her home again, she has laid 
herself open at every turn to the charge of bad man- 
ners. She has in her progress made tired clerks spend 
hours in taking down goods simply for her amusement, 
when she has not the smallest intention of purchasing 
from them. She has made audible comments upon 
“the stupidity and slowness of these shop girls.” She 
has swept off from loaded shop counters with her dra- 
peries more than one easily-damaged article, which she 
has scorned to pick up and replace. She has jostled 
against other women and met their indignant looks 
with a stony, not to say insolent, stare. She has need- 
lessly blocked the way when others wished to pass her. 
She has carried her closed umbreila or sunshade at an 
angle that was a perpetual menace to any woman who 
came near her. She has put up her glass and stared 
haughtily through it at the gown of the woman next 
her at the bargain-counter. In her shrill, penetrating 
voice she has discussed in the most public places gos- 
sip reflecting more or less injuriously upon other people. 
She has, in short, done very little that she should have 
done, and very, very much that she ought not to have 
done; yet she returns from it all with a serener con- 
science than a medizval saint coming home to the con- 
vent after a day particularly well filled with meritorious 
deeds. She will tell you complacently that a man can 
never learn toshop likeawoman. And man can never 
be too thankful for his inability in this particular direc- 
tion. Itis needless labor to recount in detail, instances 
of woman’s rudeness to her fellow-woman. They can 
be supplied from the reader's own experience in num- 
bers great enough to justify the truth of the assertions 
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made in this paper, and I have no desire. to dwell at 
length on the subject. I do not mean to declare in 
broad terms that man is mannerly while woman is not, 
for I observe with regret in many of my own sex an 
indifference to the rudimentary courtesies which is 
fatal to their reputation for good manners, and I rec- 
ognize in many women a watchfulness for the rights of 
others, a gentleness in the assertion of their own, that 
deserve a respect little short of veneration. What I 
do insist upon, however, is this: that in public the aver- 
age woman shows an inconsiderateness, a disregard for 
the ordinary courtesies of existence (which amounts 
sometimes to positive insolence), to a degree which is 
not anywhere nearly approached by the average man. 
The reason for this difference in the behavior of men 
and women I do not propose here to discuss. I will 
not say, for instance, that man is altruistic, and that 
woman is selfish, because I do not believe in any such 
putting of the case. But I leave for others the task of 
pointing out the causes of this difference between men 
and women, and indicating, if they will, the remedy for 
the present state of affairs, and content myself in this 
article with a brief presentation of the subject, in the 
hope that its healthy discussion may induce a reform 
in the public manners of our sister-woman. 


Beauty of Throat—A Society Woman—New York Mercury 


Beauty of the neck and throat constitutes one of the 
greatest charms a woman can possess. The former 
is often a beauty which attains its perfected bloom 
after the first freshness of youth has gone from the 
face. A ripe, firm development of neck, shoulders, and 
arms is more frequently the prerogative of thirty-five 
or forty years than of twenty. Nature thus makes up 
for what she has stolen. But beauty of the bust is a 
perishable thing. The exquisite line which leads from 
the tip of the chin to the bosom breaks first from its 
firm purity. Now, this may be obviated in several 
ways. An ariatomical chart will show any one who 
has not before given the subject attention that the jaws 
are connected with the ciavicle by means of a flat and 
broad muscle just below the chin. This muscle is 
broad enough to cover the neck. Farther below, it 
divides and spreads toward the collar-bone. Now, the 
flesh just here is, at the plumpest, only applied in a 
thin layer, and the muscle lies not far from the skin, 
and indeed, at the lower end of it, beneath the collar- 
bone, is attached to it. It therefore stands to.reason 
that the chiefest and best way to keep these contours 
firm is to develop this flat, thin muscle, to toughen and 
thicker it so that it will support the flesh and skin 
properly. If you stand before a mirror after the waist 
of the dress has been removed, and strongly draw down 
the mouth at the corners, you will see the skin of the 
whole upper chest and throat move upward. The mus- 
cle aforesaid is contracted, and the cuticle being at- 
tached to it, gets in motion. Now repeat this drawing 
down of the corner of the mouth many times in suc- 
cession, and do it regularly night and morning, or sev- 
eral times during the day, until there is a sensation of 
fatigue. Two ends are served by this exercise (due 
to the studious research of Prof. D. L. Dowd). The 
cuticle is put into the active condition so much insisted 
on, and the throat muscles gain strength and necessary 
enlargement. If the throats of all singers be observed, 
of both sexes, it will be noticed that they are usually 
very smoothly and roundly developed, and that this 
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beauty of throat is of an enduring sort. Clara Louise 
Kellogg has even to-day a pretty throat; Patti’s throat 

. still bears close scrutiny; Lilli Lehman, though past 
forty, has a slender, round pillar of a throat that most 
twenty-year-old girls would envy; Campanini was so 
proud of his throat that he bared it continually under 
the lowest of collars. In part this is natural, for a 
round full throat is the provision given by Providence 
for the proper emission of the voice. But the incessant 
practice of the vocal chords and play of the muscles 
develop the neck more and more. Disuse means ruin 
here as it does in all other parts of the body. The ob- 
ject in a woman’s throat is to prevent an angular break 
at the top, where the chin runs inward to join it. The 
exercise indicated, if you look at yourself in profile 
while executing it, will be found to fill out this break 
every time that the muscle is contracted. The line 
then formed slants softly from the tip of the chin to 
the base of the throat in a single curve; no suspicion 
of an angle about it. The next thing to be practised 
is the habitual position of the throat and head. To 
keep the unbroken curve from the tip of the chin, 
women, in girlhood, should form the custom of holding 
the head a trifle upward and backward, and—observe 
this, for it is important—the tongue, in repose, some- 
what far back, against the palate, in which position it 
naturally forces the larynx downward, thus producing 
an outward fulness of the throat. It is quite as easy 
to achieve this habit as it is to fall into the usual one, 
which consists of erecting the head sharply, as a snake 
would do, and drawing in the throat by the same move- 
ment. Aésthetics tell us that all bodily motions con- 
form to condition of mind; and, in point of fact, there 
is something far blander in the mental habit which finds 
outward expression in the softly-thrown-back head and 
swelling throat, than in that other dictatorial frame of 
mind which expresses itself in a sharply-poised head 
and neck pinched inward, as it were. Of course, there 
should be no exaggeration. A woman’s throat need 
not be made to swell out in front like a turkey’s crop. 
But the less in-drawing there is the better, unless the 
whole anatomy of the throat is to shrink more and 
more, and the loose skin and flesh that cover it are to 
fall into scraggy folds. Another exercise for filling 
out the throat in front, and a very excellent one, is one 
of the vocal-culture exercises of the famous Mme. 
Rudersdorf. The teeth are firmly closed, the lips also. 
Certain notes of the scale are formed in the throat and 
projected strongly against the sounding-board of the 
palate. If the fingers be laid against the throat while 
this exercise is being practised, it will be felt to swell 
out at each note like the throat of a canary when in 
the midst of its most pearly roulades. Another exer- 
cise of vocal culture which proves equally worth recom- 
mending for the rounding of the throat is the follow- 
ing: Project the tongue from the mouth as far as pos- 
sible, then draw it in quickly, with a sharp, strong 
movement, and allow it to go down the throat as far as 
may be. This pushes the larynx down and the throat , 
above it swells out in consequence. Exercises have 
been devised to develop the two broad muscles on 
either side of the neck, by means of which it is moved 
inward, outward, forward, and in every direction. But 
while a man’s throat is improved by this lateral muscular 
development, a woman’s is not. A feminine throat needs 
only to be developed muscularly in sufficient degree to 
keep the wrinkles from forming; otherwise it must be 
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left soft and round. Exercises for these side muscles, 
therefore, and for the muscle at the back of the neck, 
may be passed by without further elucidation. Femi- 
nine figures, to go on to the subject of the neck proper, 
are divided, generally speaking, into twoclasses. There 
is the type of figure which has broad shoulders, a flat 
back, a broad, high chest, prominent collar-bones, and 
a throat placed rather squarely at its base; and there 
is the type with narrower shoulders, a rounder develop- 
ment at the base of the neck behind, a lower, deeper 
chest, and a throat that springs roundly from clavicles 
that are totally invisible. The first class of figure pre- 
supposes larger bones, and usually has many hollows 
in the neck to be filled in. The second has small 
bones, and usually no hollows in the neck at all. Never- 
theless, the first figure—that with broad shoulders and 
high bosom—is the preferable one, the one that im- 
proves with the years; while the other, often exquisite 
in youth, runs to flabby flesh in time, and to round 
shoulders. On general principles the compactly-knit 
figures, such as the latter type belongs to, not only fall 
an easy prey to corpulence, but have no possibilities 
of grace in middle age; while the loosely-knit figures 
retain a certain youthfulness of gait, movement, and 
effect, and a decided air of grace, sometimes to the 
confines of old age. For these feminine figures, then, 
with hollows above the collar-bones, the first exercise 
recommended for thickening the muscles of the throat 
may be practised with equally good results. When the 
corners of the mouth are drawn down and then up the 
extreme edge of this muscle, which breaks into a series 
of dentillations where it touches the collar-bones, may be 
felt, if the fingers be placed there, to draw the skin and 
flesh vigorously up and down at that point, too, and 
while the muscle is being exercised these clavicular 
hollows on the thinnest neck are temporarily filled up. 
By making this exercise a matter of daily routine, the 
temporary filling out will become permanent. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that this will prove the case if 
the attempt is made perseveringly. It seems almost 
absurdly unnecessary to specify that no success with 
any muscular exercise can be looked for unless regu- 
larity is observed in the performance thereof, and a 
goodly stock of patience and endurance are laid in. 
But nine women out of ten seem to imagine that re- 
sults should be almost immediately apparent. Muscu- 
lar tissue is not built up inthis fashion. Nature works 
more slowly and imperceptibly, but none the less surely, 
if a fair chance be given her. Three years of steady, 
faithful, daily practice at any of these muscular exer- 
cises will produce palpable and visible results; in some 
instances half or a quarter of the time will be suffi- 
cient to do as much. Before leaving this matter of 
the hollows above the collar-bone, let it be added that 
the pinching process is of great supplementary service 
here also. Take the flesh firmly between thumb and 
forefinger in the hollows mentioned, and draw it out 
vigorously; pull it out, in fact, giving the flesh plenty 
of exercise. In washing the neck and throat always 
use the towel briskly with up-and-down strokes, not 
sidewise. Be careful to do this especially under the 
chin, and with the head thrown a little back and the 
throat swelling out. Cross motions only loosen the 
skin the more, if it have already a tendency that way. 
It is very needful in all muscular exercises to apply an 
equal force to both sides of the body. With every hu- 
man being, one shoulder is somewhat larger than the 
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other, one hand, one foot, somewhat thicker through, 
one side of the face different from the other. The 
difference may not be apparent to the casual eye, but 
it exists, as tailors and dressmakers and boot and glove 
makers know. It is the right side of the body which 
gets this development at the expense of the left, and 
in exercising, the tendency is even to draw the right 
laughing muscle of the face higher than the left. Guard 
against this. If the force be not quite equally applied, 
add a little more to the left side, if anything, than to 
the right. Of course a general hollowness of the chest 
can be induced by a vicious habit of stooping and al- 
lowing the shoulders to curve forward. To cure this 
stooping habit stand straight with the back against the 
wall, place a book on the head to insure its absolute 
erect position, drop the arms at the side, throw the 
shoulders back as flat against the wall as they will go, 
and then inhale quickly, filling the lungs as deep as 
possible, and very slowly exhale again. Be careful to 
breathe from the abdomen, holding the chest well out 
and the diaphragm in. This exercise expands the 
chest and broadens it as well as straightening the shoul- 
ders. Do it every morning and evening a number of 
Naturaily the woman who is insane 


times running. 
enough to wear too tight stays will make nothing of it. 
But her more sensible sister will gain the habit of 
breathing properly, and of holding herself as nature 
intended that she should—not with her chest sinking in 
and the lower part of the trunk ungracefully projecting. 


The Creoles of To-day—From the Philadelphia Press 

The glory of the creole is not altogether extinguished. 
Time has wrought many changes in the race, and much 
of their wealth is gone, but they still cling tenaciously 
to the memories and the habits that were characteristic 
of them in their palmiest and most halcyon days. 
There were certain customs and traditions faithfully 
The daughters 
of the house were sent to convent schools, where, it 


followed by the best creole families. 


must be owned, they learned little except embroidery 
and graceful deportment. The sons fared better, for 
they were dispatched to the universities of France to 
acquire that polish of mind and manner which made 
them the courtly, gallant gentlemen they were. ‘‘ Com- 
ing out” at 14 or 15, inall her blushing rosebud beauty, 
mademoiselle was speedily married, the affair being 
arranged between the parents of man and maid, though 
there was no forcing of inclination, and the young lady 
had the privilege of declining the proposed suitor if he 
appeared unpleasing to her. Once married, even if 
she had been the veriest coquette in Christendom, she 
usually settled down soberly to the management of her 
great house, in which she took a housewifely pride 

monsieur, be it whispered, was a decided epicure—and 
as family cares increased she occupied herself in rear- 
ing her numerous olive branches, often ten in number. 
When the young creoles returned from the war they 
found society disorganized. It was a new and strange 
order they were forced to confront, and, be it said in 
their honor, they met it like men. Face to face with 
poverty, often with widowed mothers and orphaned 
sisters dependent upon them, they were obliged to take 
the first position they could obtain—usually a small 
clerkship in a bank or in some commercial house. 
Energy and ambition did not allow them to remain long 
in the lower ranks, and among those who have worked 
upward into positions of honorable responsibility one 
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may mention Mr. Jules Tuyes—a veritable type of the 
chevalier of olden times—who is now president of a 
well-known New Orleans insurance company, and Mr. 
Alexandre Landre—who could sign himself Alexandre 
Landry de Freneuce de Saint Aubin, had not his an- 
cestors deemed such titles unsuitable under a republi- 
can form of government—manager of the Southern Oil 
Company. The fortunes, made and rebuilt since the 
war wrought financial ruin in the South, have not been 
achieved by Americans alone, for the names of Lanaux, 
Lanata, Chaffraix, Aldige, Gelpi, Cassard, Lazende, 
Lepeyre, and Hernandez are synonymous with business 
enterprise and good luck. That there is no lack of 
wealth among the creoles of to-day, the handsome man- 
sions upon Esplanade Street—now the fashionable cre- 
ole quarter—bear witness. Some, it is true, of the old 
families have sunk into poverty and obscurity; but 
taken as a whole, the creoles have held their own 
bravely. Hampered by traditions of luxury and leisure, 
the struggle of the young men has been a hard one. 
They are further overweighted for the reason that they 
have a generous objection to letting the women of their 
family work as bread-winners, and although the latter 
may perform prodigies of economy, yet, when there is 
only one wage-earner and many dependents, the strain 
must necessarily be severe. The sons of the rich are 
given a university education and the choice of a profes- 
sion, whereas commerce is the resort of those upon 
whom the need of an immediate income is pressing. 
But society becomes more and more Americanized 
each year, and the differences between the two races 
grow less. Studying side by side in school and college, 
they have learned to know and understand each other, 
and reciprocal prejudices have vanished. Canal Street 
is no longer the rigid line of demarcation between the 
creoles and Americans that it once was. Some of the 
rich creoles have left their “ down-town ” precincts and 
moved “ up-town,” and intermarriages have completed 
what social intercourse began. It is a common thing 
to find the children of such unions chattering French 
to mamma and English to papa, or vice versa. The 
happiest results may be hoped for from the grafting of 
creole gayety and grace upon American progressiveness 
and clear common sense. One of the most marked 
traits of the creole temperament is buoyancy. They 
know how to enjoy. The wisdom ofinhaling the “ per- 
fume of the moment” is known to them. They do 
not go forth on a gala day to push and shove and growl; 
they brush little annoyances aside with a laugh and a 
jest; in a crowd they are gay and good-natured. Both 
men and maidens are passionately fond of dancing, and 
even the warmest weather does not make their enthu- 
siasm flag. The love of music is deep-rooted in their 
natures; it is to be questioned whether they could live 
without it. Poor indeed must be that creole who fore- 
goes the Sunday opera matinée, and no pinching or 
stinting is deemed too severe if that pleasure is in 
In personal appearance the creoles are a good- 
The men are usually good-looking, some- 


view. 
looking race. 
times strikingly handsome, in the brunette type, and, 
though short of stature, they are broad-shouldered and 
muscular. At her best, the creole girl is irresistibly 
pretty, the dark wonder of her great, long-lashed, liquid 
eyes further enhanced by a storm-cloud of hair about 
a low, smooth brow, brilliant white teeth, delicately- 
moulded features, and a clear olive complexion. Her 
figure is lissome and rounded; supple and slender with- 
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out angularity or attenuation, and her hands and feet 
are small and dainty. Now and then a strain of An- 
dalusian blood produces a milk-white blonde with vio- 
let eyes and shimmering golden hair, doubly piquant 
among her darker sisters. Though the rigidity of. the 
old system of chaperonage has somewhat relaxed, the 
creole girl is not allowed as much freedom as her Amer- 
ican friends, and in many respects she is more unso- 
phisticated. For instance, she does not understand 
love-making “ for fun,” for the men of her race do not 
think it honorable to indulge in such questionable jest- 
ing. If one of them pays certain marked attentions 
to a young lady, it is understood that he wishes to 
make her his wife. Such matters are looked upon 
seriously, and the rupture of an engagement is almost 
The creole damsel is not tailor- 
made by any means. When moneyis not plentiful she 
is her own modiste, with very charming results. Fem- 
inine!—that is the keynote to her character. She still 
believes that it is woman’s duty to be pretty and pleas- 
ing above all things, and her family do their best to 
shelter her from coarsening influences. Perhaps from 
this springs the creole prejudice against public schools. 
It will be remarked that, even when they are poor, 
they strain a point and send their children to private 
seminaries. Somewhat timid and conservative, the 
creole girl does not “go in for culture” quite so ener- 
getically as the American girl, nor does she yearn fora 
mission. Like the French jeune fille, she is apt to look 
forward to marriage as the feminine destiny, being em- 
inently fitted for wifehood by her sweetness of nature 
As a mother she errs on the 
That she grows 


compromising to a girl. 


and domestic tastes. 
side of over-devotion to her children. 
stout—alas!—with increasing years is the only dark 
spot in the picture; but you will find that the creole 
matron, though she may have lost the lithe grace of 
maidenhood, has preserved much of her beauty of face, 
most of her lightness of heart, and all of her smiling 
good temper. Although the creole girl is not addicted 
to delving among dead languages, she has often three 
or four modern languages at her disposal, and is also 
clever with brush and pencil. An excellent taste in 
music is common to all, and there are many who are 
distinguished by musical talent which is cultivated to 
a pitch far beyond the limits of a drawing-room ac- 
complishment. To see the creole belles in their glory 
you must visit the French Opera House in Bourbon 
Street of a Saturday night. At such times the horse- 
shoe curve of the balcony might well be styled the 
line of beauty. There one may note the lovely Le- 
gardeur sisters; Miss Delvaille and her sister, Mrs. 
Legayer, both pretty blondes; the charming Burthe 
and Villere sisters; the Pitots, brune and piquant; the 
Boulignys, distinguished for their personal attractions; 
beautiful Mignon Cartier, now the wife of an Ameri- 
can; charming Miss Aldige, Miss Laure Lanaux, tall 
and of stately figure; Miss Castellanos, a golden-tressed 
Juno, and her pretty brunette sister, Mrs. Fernand May 
—these are but a few of the bewitching faces that 
seem, under the spell of light and perfume and music, 
to blossom into redoubled beauty. Not so many dia- 
mond necklaces to dazzle the gazer as may be seen at 
the New York Metropolitan; but the shoulders are as 
white as any in all the broad land, and a single glance 
will convince you that the creole girls have not lost 
their family jewels—those lustrous, brilliant eyes that 
have come down to them from generation to generation. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—-SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


The Flight of Time—/J. B. Selkirk—Scots Observer 
When we two meet, Time flies, 
Hours shrink to half their size; 
Fast as an eagle’s flight 
They pass into the night, 
Soon lost in darkening skies. 
Could we but close Time’s eyes, 
Or coax the crabbed wight 
To turn away his sight 
When we two meet ! 
Alas! to all our cries 
He never once replies ; 
And yet in his despite, 
Love can assert its might; 
Time’s power to harm us dies 
When we two meet. 
a * * 
When you are gone, Time creeps, 
Until he all but sleeps, 
Lets drop his drowsy head 
Like one on poppies fed ; 
Yes, Time that bounds and leaps 
When you are here, scarce keeps 
His feet in motion, weeps 
Because his feet are lead, 
When you are gone. 
His lazy sickle sweeps 
Life’s fragrance into heaps 
Of flowers whose bloom is shed. 
His ways are sick and dead ; 
I care not what he reaps 
When you are gone. 
Twilight—A. Mary F. Robinson—Athenaum 
When I was young the twilight seemed too long, 
How often on the western window seat 
I leaned my book against the misty pane 
And spelled the last enchanting lines again, 
The while my mother hummed an ancient song 
Or sighed a little and said, ‘“‘ The hour is sweet,” 
When I, rebellious, clamored for the light. 
But now I love the soft approach of night, 
And now with folded hands I sit and dream, 
While all too fleet the hours of twilight seem ; 
And thus I know that I am growing old. 
© granaries of Age! O manifold 
And royal harvest of the common years! 
There are in all thy treasure-house no ways 
But lead by soft descent and gradual slope 
To memories more exquisite than hope. 
Thine is the Iris born of olden tears, 
And thrice more happy are the happy days 
That live divinely in thy lingering rays. 
So autumn roses bear a lovelier flower ; 
So, in the emerald after-sunset hour, 
The orchard-wall and trembling aspen-trees 
Appear an infinite Hesperides. 
Ay, as at dusk we-sit with folded hands, 
Who knows, who cares in what enchanted lands, 
We wander while the undying memories throng? 
When I was young the twilight seemed too long. 
’Tis Better Not to Know—Samuel Lover—Painter Poets 
You say you love me :—can I trust 
That she, by many woo’d, 
By me, at length, has had her heart 
To constancy subdued ? 
Perhaps some other love is there ? 
But do not tell me so; 
When knowledge will but bring us grief, 
Tis better not to know. 


Perhaps that eye has beamed with love 
In days I knew not thee, 
That ruby lip that bent in smiles 
For others than for me; 
But let that lip its silence keep, 
I’ll trust its love-like show : 
Since knowledge would but bring me grief, 
’Tis better not to know. 
Oh! what a simple love is mine 
Whose wishes make its creed ; 
But let me think you love me still, 
And I'll be blest indeed : 
’Tis better that the eye ne’er see 
Than that its tears should flow 
When knowledge would but bring us grief, 
Tis better not to know. 
A Lost Hour— Unidentified 
A golden hour on a summer morn 
When half the world was still, 
The dew was fresh on the new-mown hay 
And the bridal veil of the fair young day 
Hung over the purple hill. 
The sheep bells tinkled across the slopes 
Sweet as an elfin chime; 
Butterflies flitted athwart the down, 
Bees went murmuring, busy and brown, 
Over the fragrant thyme. 
A languid calm and a dull content, 
Silence instead of speech ; 
The wind sighed low, and the lark sang high, 
But the golden hour of our lives went by, 
And drifted out of reach. 
We both went back to an eager life, 
But in its pause to-day 
The dream of that golden hour returns, 
And my jaded spirit frets and yearns 
For one chance swept away. 
The years creep on, and the heart grows tired 
Even of hopes fulfilled, 
And turns away from the world’s strong wine, 
With fevered lips that must ever pine 
For that pure draught once spilled. 
And yet, perchance when our long day wanes 
(Age hath its joy late born) 
We shall meet again on the green hillside, 
And find in the solemn eventide 
The hour we lost at morn. 
In the Evening—C. M. O’N.—Blackwood's 
The night is come with all her silver train, 
The moonlight steeps the sea ; 
The hour is come that I can rest again, 
And dream of thee. 
The air is still, the western sky is gold, 
And far on lawn and lea 
The shadows bring the happy thought of old, 
And dreams of thee. 
The sweetest hour of summer day is ending ; 
The song of bird and bee 
To the still time their influence is lending, 
And sing of thee. 
The rest serene on earth and heaven bringeth 
No rest to me; 
No song to me the lonely night bird singeth, 
Weary for thee. 
Thy shadow haunts the balmy summer even, 
By land and sea; 
Between me and the happy moonlit heaven 
Rise thoughts of thee. 
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I stand beneath the stars, whose quiet shining 
But brings to me 

The thought of olden times, the weary pining 
For thee, for thee. 


The lime-tree’s breath comes wafted from the river— 
The same old tree 
Where, in the happy years gone by forever, 
I stood with thee. 
O God! to see the calm familiar faces 
Of sky and sea; 
To see all things unchanged in the old places, 
But only thee. 
To feel the longing wild, the yearning weary, 
Thy face to see; 
To feel earth’s brightest scenes grow pale and dreary, 
For want of thee ; 
And know that while the stars shine on in heaven, 
No sun shall bring to me 
Thy presence. Only as it came this even, 
In dreams of thee. 
Her Coming—j. Noel Patton—The Painter Poets 
With the sunshine and the swallows and the flowers 
She is coming, my belovéd, o’er the sea ; 
And I sit alone and count the weary hours 
Till she cometh in her beauty back to me. 
And my heart will not be quiet, 
But in a purple riot 
Keeps ever madly beating 
At the thought of that sweet meeting, 
When she cometh with the summer o’er the sea ;— 
All the sweetness of the Sauth 
On the sweetness of her mouth ; 
All the fervor of its skies 
In her gentle, northern eyes 
As she cometh, my beloved, home to me. 
No more o’ nights the shiv’ring North complains, 
But blithe birds twitter in the crimson dawn; 
No more the fairy-frost flowers fret the panes, 
But snowdrops gleam by garden path and lawn; 
And at times a white cloud wingeth 
From the southland up and bringeth 
A warm wind odor-laden 
From the bowers of that fair Aiden, 
Where she lingers by the blue Tyrrhenian Sea; 
And I turn my lips to meet 
Its kisses faint and sweet, 
For I know from hers they’ve brought 
The message, rapture fraught, 
“TI am coming, Love, with summer, home to thee.” 
Pansies—All the Year Round 
Do you remember, dear, one day? 
We met, by chance, upon the way 
As we were wont to meet ; 
Our lips yet holden by the spell 
Of silence, though our eyes might tell 
That new-found love was sweet. 


I held a bunch of pansies—blue, 
Yellow, and purple—every hue 
That pansy-flowers can take; 
You looked at them, you looked at me. 
O Love! how stormy is the sea 
Thy waves of memory make! 
You looked at me with tender eyes ; 
Love’s rosy dawning filled the skies, 
And grew apace to noon. 
Ah! is it but a year ago? 
One fleeting round of sun and snow, 
One Christmastide, one June ? 


Twelve changing months, and now I stand, 
The faded pansies in my hand, 

That were so fresh last year. 
Hath love, too, faded? Love that came 
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A better gift than wealth or fame; 
Your love that was so dear ! 

Could not you trust me? I am true, 

I would be leal and faithful through 
The worst that fate could bring ; 

In evil, as in happy case, 

In honor, or in shame of face, 
My love would clasp and cling. 

Will you not trust me, dear, and make 

My poor heart—aching for your sake— 
Glad with a look, a word ? 

May not these faded pansies speak 

Of love that yet its love shall seek, 
As seeks its mate a bird? 

I know not; time alone can tell. 

I wait and hope, all may be well ; 
Nay, all is well to-day : 

I have been loved; and pansy-flowers 

Of thought shall touch my darkest hours 
With tints of blue and gray. 

I have been loved, though nevermore 

Your eyes meet mine, as heretofore, 
With love that seemed.divine. 

I count my losses and my gains; 

If much be lost yet much remains, 
And all that much is mine. 

I have been loved. It was no dream, 

But blesséd surety; though Fate’s stream 
May part my life from yours, 

You loved me through a long, sweet year, 

And lo! you must not wonder, dear, 
That my poor love endures. 


Forgiveness—Charlotte W. Thurston— Times-Democrat 


I crave forgiveness ;—let white ashes cover 
The spark that smoulders yet between us twain ; 
Too bitter still must ring Earth’s cry of pain, 

Her grave-mounds still must rise the wide world over, 
Her paths be lined with thorns no man may flee ; 

Ah, shame for you and me 

To add our sullen silence to her needless misery. 

All human hearts deep down throb harmony ; 
One vast, vast grave for all lies close before ; 
Trembling I wake, my wayward will resign ; 

Oh, take my outstretched hand and let there be 
Now, here, at last, between your soul and mine 
Peace and forgiveness—now and evermore. 


Good-Night, My Love, Good-Night—Edwin Waugh. 


The sun has dipped his golden rim 
Beyond the lonely sea; 
The soft wind sings its vesper hymn 
Upon the drowsy lea. 
The wild waves’ surging murmurs creep 
Along the yellow sand; 
The kiss of twilight lulls to sleep 
The eyelids of the land. 
Good-night, my love, good-night ! 
Mysterious whispers, soft and low, 
Steal through the rustling leaves ; 
The dusky bat flits to and fro 
About the shady eaves. 
The ousel tells, yon woods among, 
Its lonely evening tale ; 
The streamlet sings its cradle song 
Unto the sleepy vale. 
Good-night, my love, good-night ! 
The daisy shuts its little eye, 
The rose has fallen asleep ; 
And in the blue o’erarching sky 
The stars begin to peep. 
Yet twilight waits to see you close 
Those eyes divinely bright ; 
For when they shine, full well it knows 
It cannot yet be night. 
Good-night, my love, good-night ! 
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BY ORDER OF THE CZAR—-THE ESCAPE OF FERRARI* 





“Follow me,” said Grunstein, taking up a lamp, 
and addressing Ferrari, who followed him, the old 
man leading the way, through various passages and lav- 
ishly furnished rooms, into what appeared to be acloth 
warehouse, and thence into a narrow court-yard, shut 
in by the tall front of the warehouse and overhanging 
rock. In a corner of the dark and gruesome cud-de- 
sac was what appeared to be a well, by the dark side 
of which the old man paused as if they had arrived at 
their destination. 

“ Be not afraid, my son, I mean thee well,” said the 
old man. “A wary correspondent of mine, two days 
ago, gave me a note of warning that the blast of persecu- 
tion might blow in this direction; but although I showed 
my wife this refuge yesterday for the first time, I did 
not think I might have to use it, and I take thy com- 
ing as a sign from God.” 

The old man, handing Ferrari the lamp, proceeded 
to descend the well, not with the aid of rope or bucket, 
but by steps which he sought with his feet while cling- 
ing to the side. He knelt down, then feet foremost 
literally went into the well. His head resting upon 
the coping stone, he said: “Thou wilt feel niches on 
the right and left for thy feet; the water would not 
drown thee if thou wert to fall, which is impossible. 
Lower thyself by means of the niches for thy feet, and 
I will conduct thee further. Give me the lamp.” 

Ferrari, following these instructions, presently en- 
tered a small subterranean passage, now lighted by the 
lamp of his host, who stood upright at the further end, 
whence a door swung open at his touch, and closed 
upon them witha spring that seemed to clutch the rock 
through which the place had been excavated. They 
were within the outer halls of an immense natural cave, 
their way marked by stalactite and stalagmite, their 
footsteps awakening echoes that were accompanied by 
the distant sound of falling waters. 

Suddenly coming to a standstill, Ferrari’s guide lifted 
his lamp high above his head, and pointed onward, 
where streaks of daylight seemed to penetrate the 
gloom afar off. They paused here to make a turning 
to the right, through a narrow way, where the darkness 
was so intense that the lamp fairly blinked at it. Then 
suddenly they were obstructed by what appeared to be 
solid rock. The aged Jew stooped and apparently 
turned a key, and the next moment a heavy door swung 
upon its hinges and disclosed a lighted chamber, fairly 
well-furnished, with comfortable rugs and skins, cup- 
boards and cabinets, the latter roughly made but strong 
and evidently filled with treasures. 

“T have made these,” said Moses Grunstein, “with 
my own hands,” pointing to the furniture; “it hag been 
a labor of love for twenty years, and here you may rest 
and be secure. My wife has been here, but without 
my aid no person could discover this sanctuary, nor 
finding the passage could suspect the door, nor finding 
the door could open it except by siege, and besieging 

‘From “ By Order of the Czar.” Hatton. J. W. 
Lovell Co. In the times of the awful persecution of the Jews 
throughout Russia, Ferrari, an Italian, who killed an officer to 
escape arrest, pursued by the soldiers, seeks refuge in the house 
of Moses Grunstein, and implores his protection. The Jews in 
the Ghetto at-Czarovna had, many of them, acquired great wealth, 
though the entrances to their homes appeared poor and shabby. 
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it could not prevent the inmate’s escape, as I will show 
thee when thou hast refreshed thyself and surveyed thy 
new abiding-place. First be seated, and I will disclose 
to thee thy store of wine and food.” 

Ferrari’s kindly host lighted another lamp and pro- 
duced candles from a spacious cupboard, where there 
were stores of biscuits in tins, unleavened bread, dried 
fish, jars of honey and fruits; beneath this cupboard 
was a lower one containing wines and medicines; while 
close by were cooking utensils, wood, and charcoal. 

“Five-and-twenty years ago I discovered this cay- 
ern, and I have spent days within its hills and valleys, 
but have never found any ending of it. Did the Rus- 
sian law enable a Jew to buy land I would have pur- 
chased this estate, and made money by exhibiting this 
wonder of Czarovna, as money is made in other parts 
of the world by similar exhibitions. And while I tremble 
lest thou shouldst deceive me, I feel a glow of pleasure 
in showing thee my treasures.” 

“T have sworn to thee, Moses Grunstein, and that 
binds me; but a very devil might be trusted out of his 
gratitude, if thou hadst saved him from a Christian 
saint as thou hast saved me from Christian devils.” 

* * a * * * 

The entrance to the well, which was the narrow way 
to the underground palace of the wise old Jew, was a 
small open square or yard leading into the back of the 
Grunstein warehouse or store-room, a not very safe 
place if the mob made their way through the strong iron- 
bound door that gave upon it. But Ferrari was master 
of the situation, seeing that, go as far as he might 
through the premises, he had strong doors between him 
and the rioters. The yard in question was unapproacha- 
ble from without, seeing that on one side it was shut 
in by the warehouse before mentioned, and on the 
other by the beginning of the overhanging rocks. 

Ferrari, with the master-key of the place in his hand, 
being also on the right side of all the bolts and bars, 
stood in the little court-yard ofthe under ground recreat, 
and listened. His knife was not a dagger in the gen- 
eral acceptation of the term; it was something betweer 
a butcher’s knife and the stiletto of the Spaniard; it 
had the fine temper of the latter with the strength of 
the former, and it rested in a heavy leathern sheath; 
it had not the handle of the dagger, but was attached 
by a strap to the wrist. In a pocket upon Ferrari’s hip 
was a revolver, and in his resolute eyes there was a whole 
armory of weapons; for whatever one may have pre- 
viously seen of the ugly side of Ferrari was as nothing 
compared with the murderous look there was now in 
his face as he stood listening for the mob, conscious of 
his power, and full of a determination to avenge on 
somebody the death of the rabbi and the almost worse 
than assassination of Anna Klosstock. 

Let us glance at him in the streak of sunny daylight 
that falls between, the well and the Grunstein ware- 
house. Wearing acoarse gray shirt of woollen texture, 
a pair of breeches with high boots, he is stripped for 
battle. He is of medium height, bony, lithe, some 
would say thin, and his muscles are of iron. His shirt 
is open at the throat, showing a shapely neck; no 
Adam’s apple in it, but strong muscular bands right 
and left; his head well fixed upon the neck. 
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His face at first blush would have struck you as 
more or less ascetic; but there was something both 
sensual and sensuous in the mouth, and just now there 
was a drawing up and a twitching of the right corner 
of the upper lip that suggested the snarl of a dog that 
is going to bite. His eyes, black as night, only showed 
the whites, except that there was a touch of the sun 
by way of reflection in the pupils, that made a lustrous 
suggestion of their depths. The forehead was square, 
and had two strong wrinkles above the nose and a de- 
cided scowl right across the frontal bone. 

It was the face of an enthusiast, with the cunning of 
the Jew and the hot passion in suppression of the 
Italian bravo. But when he stretched his two arms 
above his head, as if he were giving himself a pull to- 
gether for a great leap, you could see that with ail the 
fire of physical passion there was also present a capac- 
ity for restraining it until the time was ripe for action. 
He suggested the tiger getting ready for a spring. 

Behold him creep to the great door and fling it back 
upon its hinges. Behold him leave it wide open for 

Behold him pass along to the next door 
He hears no sound. He draws the bolts, 
He is now in the midst of bales and 
Still no sound ? Yes. 

He opens the next 


easy egress. 
and listen. 
releases the bar. 
boxes of skins and rich textiles. 
A murmur that is not far away. 
door; he is now in the Jew’s living-room. 

The mob is at the door; they have broken down 


the two other doors, and are thundering at this. Fer- 
rari draws his knife, kisses the blade,and snarls. The 


There are two 
Ferrari undoes 


mob have broken in one of the panels. 
bolts on the upper half of the door. 

one of these, whereupon half the panel gives way, and 
there is a yell of triumph without, followed by a yell of 
pain. Two arms that were thrust into the opening 
have been instantly seized by Ferrari in one bony hand, 
to be scored from wrist to elbow with red gashes that 
leave the flesh hanging like loose bandages. 

And now Ferrari’s lips are red, for he has kissed his 
knife again, and he laughs like a maniac. “Come on, 
scum of the earth! Don’t be bashful. Come on; 
there’s room for all of you, and to spare!” But they 
did not hear a word, although they had paused for a 
moment to let the wounded assailants fall to the rear. 

Bang! bang! crash! came the blows upon the door, as 
if a very battering-ram of old had got to work. They 
were determined men, these. Down came the top half 
of the door, and crash! into the faces that looked in, 
went Ferrari’s knife amid howls of pain. 

And they saw Ferrari, those who were not blinded 
with his knife, and he laughed aloud, and yelled, and 
leaped, and flourished his weapon, and had nearly lost 
his life, as a consequence, the sharp crack of a pistol 
and the whiz of a bullet causing him at once to dodge 
his head, and rush for the second room. He had only 
just time to swing the door upon the jambs, and bolt 
and bar it, when the mob were inside the next room, 
and had flung themselves upon the door; but it was 
made of stronger and sterner stuff than the other, and 
it had the additional protection of an iron bar. 

“Don’t be a fool, Andrea,” Ferrari said to himself, 
almost hissing the words, as if addressing some second 
person. “Don’t be a fool. Would youlet them catch 
you, and skin you alive? Don’t be a fool, I tell you!” 

His hand sought his hip pocket, and then withdrew. 

“No, not yet,” he said, after second’s thought; “you 
will empty your pistol at the last stand.” 
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The door was thick, but he thought, between the 
blows upon it, he could hear the ruffians dragging away 
the Grunstein bales; he saw them indeed as much as 
heard them, in his imagination, gloating and yelling 
over their spoil, and maddened with the drink they 
must have found in the first room of the strange old 
house. The door cracked. He tightened his belt, 
examined his knife, gave his shirt-sleeves another roll 
above the elbow, that snarling curl of the upper lip 
showed one of his teeth, the one called the canine 
tooth, and his delicate nostrils dilated. 

A piece of the door flew past him in splinters, fol- 
lowed by a shout of triumph, but no venturesome arm 
was thrust through the ragged aperture. Ferrari thought 
he recognized the voice of the man who had been a 
ringleader in the first rush upon the Jews near the 
scaffold—one of the strangers who had come into the 
town from Elizabethgrad. 

Another aperture in the door was made, and it was 
as if the assailants had kept silence as a signal for their 
leader to speak. “ Now, you rat, we’ve got you. Say 
your prayers, you filthy Jew.” 

Yes, it was the voice of the ruffian who had come 
into Czarovna with the false ukase and the pistol. 

“Come and take me, then,” said Ferrari, his face 
as near the hole as he dared to place it, and his voice 
as calm as if he were speaking to some one in the open 
street, and without fear. “ Make a hole big enough to 
let in one at a time, and I'll fight you all, you wretched 
canaille of the earth—cowards, thieves, cut-throats, and 
assassins of women!” 

The challenge seemed to be accepted with a howl of 
anger and derision, and the blows at the door were re- 
newed. They were now literally battering on the bar, 
and they made no way. Another pause; but no arm 
came through the broken panel. 

“T'll open to you if you will thrust in your filthy 
leader!’ shouted Ferrari. 

“Open then!’ responded the stranger; and the mob 
gave a yell that was something in the nature of a cheer. 

At that moment some kind of reinforcement arrived, 
and it was as if a dozen men at one swing flung them- 
selves upon the door armed with blacksmiths’ ham- 
mers. The iron bar bent before the assault, the door 
shook upon its hinges. 

Ferrari glanced at his base of retreat, and held his 
breath. The blows were repeated again and again, 
and presently the timber began to give, and in an in- 
cautious moment a hand was thrust through to seize 
the bar with a view to lift it. In a moment the ven- 
turesome hand was almost severed from the wrist, and 
a cry rang out fierce enough to chill even the hot Italian 
blood of Ferrari—a cry not alone of one man, but of a 
score, a rasping howl of vengeance—followed the next 
moment with a renewed attack. 

That which struck the only note of fear in Ferrari’s 
breast was the sudden firing of several muskets into the 
broken door. But he was as cunning as he was brave; 
he only had one desire at the moment, and that was to 
have his hand on the leader of the gang. Silence fol- 
lowed the firing, and the Italian guessed its object and 
humored the hope of the foe. 

“You have done for me, you cowards! ” he screamed, 
and then gasped and fell heavily; but he was on his 
feet in a second, his knife clutched firmly in his hand. 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the leader at the top of his 
voice, and the rest joined him in chorus—such a cruel, 
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brutal laugh! Then there was a scuffle and a rush, 
and the next moment the leader squeezed his body 
through the half-open door, and in an instant was 
seized and dragged through the room, and beyond the 
next door and into the little court-yard of the Aladdin’s 
palace underground, the great door swinging back, 
with a closing and shutting of automatic bolts like the 
ring of doom. Before he could hardly breathe the man 
from Elizabethgrad was disarmed and stamped upon. 
“ Wait, my friend, wait,” said Ferrari, fastening the 
remaining bolts of the great door. The mob pouring 
into the breach of the previous door had evidently 
paused. to look for the dead Ferrari and their live leader; 
not finding them were puzzled, and before attacking the 
next barrier had spent some energy in ransacking the 
warehouse, which gave satisfactory plunder. 
Meanwhile Ferrari, taking his opponent by the 
throat, raised him to his feet. He was a powerful, low- 
browed, shaggy-haired Russian, in a sheepskin jacket, 
worn, no doubt, more particularly to please the mujiks, 
. He 
f Fer- 


for whose interests he professed to be fightin 
was dazed and stunned, but shook himself free 
rari, and looked at him with a threatening eye. 

“Well, Christian,” said Ferrari. ‘ Well, thief, mur- 
derer, beast! How will you die ? Will you be cruci- 
fied ? That is a death you talk about a deal, you gen- 
tle religious folk. Ha! you brute, I have a great mind 
to rip you into a thousand pieces!” 

Ferrari flashed his knife in the man’s face. The 
Russian did not flinch. He fixed a dull gaze upon 
Ferrari's bony face and sparkling eyes. 

“Give me a chance,” at last said the leader. 

* A chance to kill me ?” 

“A chance of my life.” 

“Ho!ho!” laughed Ferrari. “ Do you ask a Jew to 
do that ? Do you ask a Jew who crucifies babies and 
makes sacrifices of Christians at his bloody feasts ? 
Do you ask me to save you ?” 

“To save yourself,” said the man, sullenly. 

* You will kill me, then?” 

“ They will,” said the man, pointing to the door. 

“Have you not read in what you call your Scriptures 
what the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob did for 
No reply. 


or 
5S 
oO 


His people in the old days ?” 

“Answer me, you thief, or I will stab you.” 

“TI have answered,” the man replied. And now 
there began a fresh assault upon Ferrari’s last barrier, 
and the long ears of the man from Elizabethgrad moved 
as a horse’s might, and a tremor of hope ran through 
every muscle. 

“Your friends are coming. Are you not sorry you 
left them?” said Ferrari with a sneer. 

Just as the spy.a week before had lost his life to 
Ferrari’s knife by a glance aside in a moment of victo- 
rious pride and cynicism, so for the twinkling of an 
eye was Ferrari off his guard with his unbound pris- 
oner, who sprang at him and held him like a bear. 

Neither of them spoke. They fell together to the 
ground with a thud; they writhed; Ferrari’s knife fell 
from his grip, but it was still fastened to his wrist. He 
could not recover it within his hand; his opponent was 
feeling for it, and also trying to seize Ferrari by his 
right wrist; the fight on both sides concentrated in this. 
The man from Elizabethgrad held Ferrari in so strong 
a hug that the Italian could not move his hand suffi- 
ciently to clasp the handle of his knife. The Russian’s 
knife and revolver were on the ground only a few yards 
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away; the man from Elizabethgrad was trying to drag 
Ferrari in their direction, but Ferrari had twined his 
strong muscular right leg round the two heavy limbs of 
the other wrestler, and worked it as a rudder; and 
moreover, his left hand was on the throat of his assail- 
ant, and he fairly gripped the wretch’s windpipe as in a 
vise. At the same time the man from Elizabethgrad 
held Ferrari with a close persistence that only had to 
last long enough to be fatal, for it would in time have 
squeezed the very life out of him. 

And the thunder of the attacking party without fell 
upon the great door, fell upon it in measured strokes; 
a veritable ringing file-fire of blows, with now and then 
an added rush in force, that shook the timbers, and 
drew forth grunts and screams from bolts and bars. 

These sounds were like bells of hopeful song to the 
man from Elizabethgrad, who under their inspiration 
made a sudden and almost superhuman effort, as also 
at the same moment did Ferrari, who with the breath 
nearly battered out of his body recovered his knife. 
Feeling the handle of it within his grasp was the one 
touch of magic needed for his salvation. Witha sense 
of fainting coming over him, he made a last attempt 
to free his right arm. He had held on to his oppo- 
nent’s throat, who was also getting weak from approach- 
ing suffocation. It was the supreme moment for both 
of them. Ferrari wrenched his arm free, clutched his 
knife, drew it steadily upward, thrust it into his oppo- 
nent’s side, and fainted. 

At the entrance to the retreat, just within the well, 
had stood, awaiting the return of Ferrari, his friend and 
host. Between his sighs and prayers he had heard all 
that had happened in the little court-yard; heard it, and 
prayed and listened, looked up to the sky, and had 
seen nothing. Once he was on the point of ascending 
to the daylight, but hearing that Ferrari had a prisoner, 
who of course would be bound, did not consider his as- 
sistance necessary; then he had gone back into the 
cavern to reassure Deborah and to bring some weapon 
away—he knew not why, so bewildered was he. When 
he returned all was still; he heard, as he thought, hard 
breathing, and thought perhaps Ferrari had executed 
his prisoner, and was waiting to learn the outcome of 
the attack on the old house. 

“Andrea Ferrari!” he called in a soft voice. No 
reply. “Andrea!” No answer. Now louder, “Andrea 
Ferrari, my dear friend! Art thou there?” 

Then the old man crept from his hiding-place and 
peered out above the coping stone of the well. There 
lay the two combatants. He issued forth and hurried 
to Ferrari. At the same time he glanced cautiously at 
the enemy, taking also the prgcaution to unsheathe the 
knife he had brought from his retreat. The Russian 
was dead. Ferrari moved and sighed. Moses Grun- 
stein knelt down beside him, and poured down his 
throat a measure of brandy from a flask at his girdle. 
The Italian sighed more deeply, and opened his eyes. 
For a moment there was a look of agony in them; it 
gradually changed into a smile, and then he struggled 
painfully to his feet. 

At the same time the mob thundered upon the great 
oaken door with a din of terrible resolution. 

“Come, my son, come! or we are lost.” 

“Yes,” said Ferrari; “thank God in the mean time 
that we are saved.” As he looked up and uttered this 
brief prayer he turned the Russian over with his foot 
and spat upon the bleeding body. 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 


How it Feels to be Insane— From Pearson’s Weekly 

I was once insane, and I often muse over my expe- 
rience. There are, of course, many kinds of insanity. 
Some mental disorders take place so gradually that 
even the closest companions of the victim are at a loss 
to remember when the trouble began, It must have 
been this way in my case. One evening, after an op- 
pressively-warm day, a day when I experienced more 
fatigue from the heat than ever before or since, I sat 
in my porch fanning myself. “This arm that is now 
in motion,” I mused, “must one of these days be dust. 
I wonder how long will the time be.” Then I mused 
upon the evidence I had of immortality. I could do 
things that other people could not accomplish. I had 
gone through battle after battle, and though bullets 
sang and struck around me as thick as hail, yet I re- 
mained uninjured. I had passed through epidemics 
of yellow fever. My idea gained strength as I mused, 
and I was convinced that I should live forever. No, 
this cannot be, for death follows all men alike. Yes, I 
am to die like other men, and I believe that it is my 
duty to make the most of life; to make money, and 
enjoy myself, and to educate my children. I wanted 
to be rich, and I began to study over an imaginary list 
At last I hit upon radishes. People 
They should be in every shop. 
would 


of enterprises. 
must have radishes. 
They could be dried, and sold in winter. I 
plant fifty acres with radish seed, and people all over 
the country would refer to me as the “radish king.” I 
would form a radish syndicate, and buy up all the rad- 
ishes, and travel, and be admired. I hastened to the 
house to tell my wife that she was soon to be a radish 
queen. At the breakfast-table I said: “Julia, how 
would you like to be a radish queen?” 
she exclaimed. I explained my plan of acquiring great 
wealth, and during the recital she behaved so curiously 
I feared that she was losing her 
She agreed 


that I was alarmed. 
mind. Finally she seemed to understand. 
with me, but told me not to say anything more about 
it. After breakfast I saw her talking earnestly with 
her father, and I know that she was explaining to the 
old gentleman how she intended to pay his debts when 
I became known as the radish king. The old man ap- 
proached me with much concern, and told me that I 
needed rest and that I must not think of business. 
He was old and sadly worried, and I promised him 
that I would not think of business. Pretty soon I went 
out to inspect my radish kingdom. Looking round I 
saw the old man following me. From the field I went 
to the village. I approached a friend, and I told him 
how I intended to become rich. He seemed grieved, 
and I saw at once that he was contemplating the same 
enterprise. It seemed mean that he should take ad- 
vantage of me, and I told him so. He tried to ex- 
plain, but he made me so angry that I would have struck 
*him if my father-in-law had not come up and separated 
us. I tried to calm myself, but could not. Those who 
had been my friends proved to be my enemies, and I 
was determined to be avenged; but before I could ex- 
ecute my will I was seized by several men. My father- 
in-law did not attempt to rescue me, and I hated him. 
I was taken to prison. My wife came to see me, but 
she did not try to have me released. I demanded a 


“A what! ”. 


trial, but no lawyer would defend me. Then I real- 
ized that the entire community was against me. I be- 
came so wroth that my anger seemed to hang over me 
like a dark cloud. It pressed me to the floor, and held 
me there. Men came after a long time and took me 
away, I thought, to another prison. One day a cat 
came into my cell, and I tried to bite her. She made 
the hair fly, but I killed her. I don’t know how long 
I remained here, but one morning the sun rose and 
shone in at me through the window. It seemed to be 
the first time that I had seen the great luminary for 
months. A mist cleared from before my eyes. My 
brain began to work, and suddenly I realized that I 
had been insane. I called the keeper, and when he 
saw me he exclaimed, “ Thank heaven!” and grasped 
my hand. I was not long in putting on another suit 
of clothes, and turning my face toward home. A phy- 
ician said that I was cured, and everybody seemed 
bright and happy at my recovery. I went home. My 
wife fainted when she saw me, and learned that I had 
recovered my mind. I asked for my little children, 
and two big boys and a young lady came forward and 
greeted me. I had been in the asylum twelve years, 
The Dying Engineer's Vision--New York Dispatch 
Some years ago in the town of Garrett, in Northern 
Indiana, the headquarters of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad’s Chicago Division, there lay sick an engineer 
named Boardman. He was wildly delirious and his 
ravings took a serious aspect at times. One evening 
he was told that Engineer Moses had been called to 
take out his engine, No. 712, on an extra run, follow- 
ing No. 5. Engine 712 was the pride of the road and 
of its engineer, then so seriously sick. It had not been 
sent out before, the foreman of the round-house wish- 
ing to gratify the w-shes of its engineer, but on this 
occasion it was necessary, as a special train containing 
an opera company had to make Washington in twenty 
hours, a run of 853 miles from Chicago, and no other 
engine on the Chicago Division was equal to the speed 
demanded by the company. Boardman, lying in his 
bed, was suddenly gifted with a supernatural power, 
and in his ravings would say: “ Hicksville! Ha! How 
she spins! Runs up the St. Joe grade like the wind! 
Twenty-two miles; one stop for water, one stop for 
railroad crossing, and thirty minutes gone!” Then he 
would be quiet as the grave foramoment. “ Holgate! 
Listen at her spin! She’s got the crossing. There 
she goes. Defiance to Holgate was like a step to her.” 
His watchers looked at one another. Could he have 
the power of second-sight to watch the movements of 
thetrain? One of the boys was sent tothe dispatcher’s 
office, but a few blocks away. Before he returned 
Boardman had called out a water station, and said: 
“Four minutes lost. Why couldn’t she do without 
water? Ah, ha! Watch her pound sand now. Isn’t 
she a beauty?” The man had returned from the tele- 
graph office and, in a whisper, told the other watchers 
that he had followed the train correctly.. A feeling of 
awe came over the boys. : The sick engineer was in a 
seeming trance. His breath came slower and more 
laborious. The boys crowded nearer and were about 
to raise him in the bed, so that he could catch his 
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breath easier, and the family were called, when he sat 
erect, looked wildly about him, and cried: “ Tiffin! 
Red light! Stop for orders! My God!” [Here he 
held up his hand, as if reading an order.] “ ‘Train No. 
second five, engine No. 712. Prepare to meet thy 
God. O. K. Cockre.t.’” Then he sank back in the 
bed, dead. The horrified boys stood amazed and 
speechless. It was a presentiment. One rushed forth 
to the dispatcher’s office and cried to the east-end man: 
“For God’s sake, Dixy, stop second five at Republic.” 
Quick over the wires the call went and was answered, 
and then this message: “Stop second five.” There 
was a wait of breathless anxiety, when the news came 
back: ‘Second five is stopped. Conductor wants to 
know what for.” By this time the story was known in 
the dispatcher’s office, and the answer was sent to Re- 
public: “ Had aterrible presentiment. Tell conductor 
to proceed cautiously to Chicago Junction.” Hardly 
had the answer gone when Attica called up and said: 
“Stop second five at Republic. First five ditched a 
mile west of here; engine and three cars off. Cow on 
track. Engineer killed by jumping.” And the man 
who had saved probably five score of lives lay a corpse 
at his home, with his sorrowing family. The opera 


company made up a purse, which, together with the 
life insurar.ce he had carried, made the engineer's 
family independent for the rest of their lives. 


Charcot’s Experiments in Hypnotism—The London Times 

A long series of investigations into the phenomena 
of hypnotism has been undertaken and carried out by 
Dr. Charcot, professeur de Clinique at the Hospice de 
Salpétriére, near the Paris terminus of the Orleans 
railway. Technical descriptions of these phenomena 
have appeared from time to time; but no layman, so 
far as I know, has given an intelligible description of 
the weird doings on which Dr. Charcot and Dr. Guinon 
are building the foundations of their more than Euro- 
pean reputation. Taking advantage of an opportunity 
courteously provided by Dr. Charcot, I threaded my 
way through the series of picturesque quadrangles into 
which the great hospice is divided. Memories of Ma- 
zarin and of Louis still linger round these Old-World 
courts and moss-grown buildings. Entering the sec- 
tion set apart for the staff of the hospice, there is lei- 
sure to observe in the room of the concierge ten pictures, 
powerfully drawn in crayon, nearly life size, by Dr. 
Richene, of the typical and passionate attitudes as- 
sumed by patients suffering from nervous diseases in 
the various stages of epilepsy and hysteria. Passing 
from these remarkable works, my companion and I 
were received by Dr. Guinon, who explained that of 
the 6,000 patients and inhabitants of the hospice, 10 
were hypnotic, 50 men and 50 women suffered from 
nervous diseases, while some 400 were afflicted with 
epilepsy. Hypnotism in operation, is divided, like 
the Gaul of Cesar, into three parts, and the phenom- 
ena apparent in each of these stages are peculiar to 
that stage, and that stage alone. The first of these 
periods is lethargy, the second catalepsy, and the third 
somnambulism. ‘To illustrate the three periods, a 
young woman of 24, stoutly built, with a bright and an 
intelligent face, was seated in a chair facing the win- 
dow of the room in which the experiments were con- 
ducted. The girl was a highly hysterical subject, hab- 
itually insensible to pain on the left half of the body, 
but with sensation normal on the right. Evidence of 
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insensibility was shown by the insertion of a probe in 
the flesh of the left forearm. The slightest prick or 
pinch on the right side excited remonstrances from the 
girl, with facial expression and gestures appropriate to 
sudden pain. Almost suddenly the girl was thrown 
into a lethargy by gazing intently on a point near and 
above her eyes, and by Dr. Guinon closing her eyelids 
by pressing his thumbs on the eyeball until the lids 
were in contact. So profound was her slumber that 
the probe was inserted again and again into the fleshy 
part of the girl's right arm without causing a tremor or 
a sign of sensation. The phenomena in this, the 
lethargic state, were as follows: By pressing a tendon 
in the wrist the thumb was rigidly fixed. When more 
tendons in the same locality were firmly pressed the 
fingers of the whole hand were bent back with iron 
rigidity, and no force that would not have maimed the 
girl would have sufficed to open the hand. A few 
brisk rubs on the back of the arm opposite to the place 
where the tendons were first excited, released the mus- 
cles, which assumed their normal state. Nor was this 
restricted to Dr. Guinon. I went through the same 
experiments on the girl's arm, and met with identical 
results. Then the nerves of the “funny bone ’—I write 
as a layman for laymen—were gripped, and the fingers 
of the hand were stiffly flexed. The muscles and nerves 
of the face were then treated in the same way. But 
in this case no permanent effect was produced. When 
the fingers were removed from the facial nerves the 
smile thus artificially produced was not maintained. 
The muscles of the face are not rendered rigid by oper- 
ating on the nerves and tendons controlling them. Re- 
leased from the excitement of pressure they regain the 
normal state forthwith. The last experiment in this 
stage was to stiffen and solidify the whole body by 
pressure on certain tendons of the leg. The patient 
rested with her heels on the ground and her head on 
the back of the chair, the intermediate portion of the 
body being without support. In the next, or second 
hypnotic period, that of catalepsy—produced by sim- 
ply raising the girl’s eyelids until her large blue eyes 
stared with a painful absence of human expression— 
the patient was a lay figure, a mere automaton-clay in 
the hands of the medical potter. This is the earliest 
period at which suggestion is possible, but the auto- 
maton can receive but one idea at atime. The simu- 
lation of a church bell on a gong produced a smile, an 
ecstasy, an attitude of prayer, with eyes lowered and 
head and body meekly bowed. The bearing of the 
girl in this stage was quite pathetic, with such fidelity 
did she pursue the idea suggested to her by the dem- 
onstrator. A new series of @xperiments were now be- 
gun, which have not been hitherto described. These 
consisted in the suggestion of an idea to the patient 
by the insertion of a piece of red glass between her 
eyes and the light. When this was done the change 
of facial expression to one of horror and fear showed 
that she saw fire, incendiarism, and leaping flames. 
Gazing through a piece of blue glass she saw the azure 
heavens. Oneidealedtoanother. Her hands clasped, 
her eyes, which were streaming with tears, beamed 
with the tenderest affection and delight. She sank upon 
her knees, and raised her hands as though the beatific 
vision were in her sight and nearly within her grasp. 
The introduction of yellow glass as a medium of sug- 
gestion produced an idea of tropical sunshine. The 
girl shades her eyes, breathes as though exposed to 
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great heat, and gave further evidence of the pranks of 
a cataleptic idea at large in an empty head. The odor 
of sulphur and carbon gave rise to the idea of a filthy 
smell, and occasioned the gestures appropriate to the 
purgatory to which her nostrils were seemingly ex- 
posed. A very curious experiment followed. Ether 
is exhibited to hysterical patients in ordinary practice. 
The smell of ether not only suggested hysteria to the 
hypnotized girl, but her behavior was that of women 
suffering from acute hysteria. From fatigue and re- 
laxation of the lachrymatory glands the tears now were 
rolling down her cheeks. The doctor whistled a waltz 
and marked time by striking a large tuning-fork. The 
girl rose, began to waltz, quickened her step as the 
whistler accelerated the time, and stopped in a clumsy 
manner, tumbling with her feet, as the waltz changed 
to a mazurka, a dance of which she was ignorant. 
The final demonstration of the second, or cataleptic 
period, was the successful establishment of a suggestion 
by touching first one cheek and then the other, while 
the sound of a kiss was made in the air by the oper- 
ator’s lips. The idea evidently suggested was the kiss 
of some dear and near relative, for her eyes beamed 
with pleasure and a softened and friendly expression 
of countenance revealed her pleasant thought. When, 
however, her lips were touched with the finger, and the 
osculatory crack exploded in mid-air, the idea created 
was evidently that of a kiss snatched by some rude 
swain. Her brow corrugated with wrath. Her eyes 
flashed. She shrank back in anger and disgust, and 
indicated in a manner that made very evident her sense 
of the outrage to which she had been subjected. The 
third period, that of somnambulism, was now entered. 
It was produced by rubbing the hair on the top of the 
head. Sensibility on one side was at once re-estab- 
lished, and but for her behavior there was nothing to 
convince the eyes that she was not in her right senses. 
Strong sympathy and repugnance were established. 
Dr. Guinon was followed with watchful fidelity. From 
a friend accompanying me she shrank with uncompli- 
mentary fervor. She became capable of retaining 
complex ideas. Speech was regained. Reason was 
laid aside. A file was bitten and pronounced to be 
good chocolate. On a suggestion from Dr. Guinon a 
supposititious bird perched on her finger. She spoke 
of its coral beak, its bright eye. It was a paroquet. 
It flew away, and its flight was followed by a mournful 
eye. My friend, an English member of Parliament, 
was converted into a Chinaman. His robes, his chaus- 
sure, his pigtail, his soft eyes were all described with 
microscopic exactness. As for me, I wasa large block 
of ice with flowers growing on the surface. The girl 
picked three Maréchal Niel roses from my pencil-case, 
and in touching me shuddered with the cold, and cried 
that her hand was drenched. She pointed to the glacial 
streams flowing from me. Then she is told to sleep, 
and she sleeps, a thrust from the blood-producing probe 
giving the required testimonial to the reality of her 
slumbers. She was told to sleep until the hat of one 
of us was removed. It was quietly removed, and as 
quietly the girl rubbed her eyes, yawned, and awoke. 
The experiments in this stage were too numerous to 
telate. She poisoned the Chinaman with arsenic, and 
wept bitterly at her crime. In giving him the phantom 
cup she gasped: “ Drink it not; the cup is poisoned!” 
A portrait of Dr. Charcot was seen on a blank sheet 
of paper. The sheet was privately marked at the back 
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and inserted far up among other and similar blank sheets, 
which the girl inspected. When she arrived at the 
sheet supposed to be Dr. Charcot’s portrait, she at once 
stopped and commented upon it. In short, she had 
a will of wax, but the form given to it was beyond 
her own control. Sensations accompanied movement. 
Paralysis was produced at will by a smart shock, and 
either localized to a joint or finger or extended to a 
whole limb. The next case was that of a girl of fifteen, 
who is brighter when somnambulistic than when awake. 
In her dormal life she sleeps, and reverts to a semi- 
vegetable type on regaining sense. Altogether it is 
encouraging to be told that only one subject in 100,- 
000 is accessible to hypnotic influence. 
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The Snake of Fire—From the Chicago Inter-Ocean 

Among the Indians of New Mexico there are told 
many legends of a nature so weird that the blood of 
the white listener often runs cold at the recital of them. 
Among them all there is probably not another so start- 
ling as the tales they tell of the culebra de lumbre, or 
snake of fire. This reptile, according to the natives, 
overcomes its enemies by emitting from the mouth a 
long, thin streak of fire, which pierces the vitals of the 
being against whom it is directed, and actually scorches 
the life out. Many persons, say the Indians, have 
been seared by the flames, and in nearly every instance 
death ensued instantly. It was the good fortune of a 
member of the United States Geological Survey, who 
was recently transferred to a post on the California 
coast, after having spent many years in New Mexico, 
to meet with an aged Indian who maintained that such 
a reptile really existed in years gone by, and who re- 
lated the circumstances of personal encounters had 
with the serpents. The narrative of the Indian is pre- 
sented below exactly as the official referred to wrote it 
down: The members of the Geological Survey who were 
with me in New Mexico were encamped one night in 
a cafion close to the bank of a river. There had been 
a fire in the underbrush not many yards from where 
our tents stood, and no man in the party was able to 
give a plausible explanation as to its origin, and the 
discussion of the subject was about to cease when an 
explanation of the mystery came from a source whence 
we least expected it. “ Maybe it was the culebra de 
lumbre.” Everybody turned toward the person who 
had spoken. It was Pablo, squatting in his usual cor- 
ner, with his knees drawn up so that his chin could 
rest upon them, while his hands were clasped around 
his shins. Pablo was a patriarch among the Indians 
of New Mexico, but -he was also an excellent cook, 
and that accounted for his being one of our party. 
Just how old Pablo was nobody—not even himself— 
could tell, but it is a fact that he was a man before the 
eldest of those who surrounded him was born. “ The 
snake of fire,” said I, who had never heard of it; “‘ what 
do you mean, Pablo?” “Then the sefior does not 
know of culebra de lumbre,” ejaculated the aged In- 
dian, as his eyes opened with wonder. Certainly I 
knew nothing of it. Then Pablo told us it was a ser- 
pent whose species existed only in that immediate vi- 
cinity—a reptile which at full growth was about ten 
feet long and several inches in diameter, wonderfully 
quick in movement, whose color was a vivid scarlet, 
from whose skin, when enraged, there diffused a yel- 
lowish glow, while from its mouth it would emit long 
lightning-like streaks of living flame. Its breath 
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meant death to anything it touched, and where it writhed 
its way along the ground there was left a trail scorched 
as though by fire. At our looks of incredulity Pablo 
merely shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, amigo mio,” said 
he, “there is a curse upon this land, but its blight is 
passing away, for with each year the number of these 
serpents grows less. But when I was young I have seen 
them out there in the grasses, these snakes that spit 
fire, many of them. Many of the Indians call them 
culebra colorado.”” Pablo ceased talking, but we were 
interested and questioned him closely, being rewarded 
with the information that these luminous snakes were 
dreaded even more than rattlesnakes. They were ag- 
gressive, climbed trees, ran on top of the brush as well 
as on the ground, and would attack a man or other an- 
imal, and pierce with the flame. He had seen them 
many times, when the moon was hidden by clouds, 
squirming over the grass and through it, casting a phos- 
phorescent glow around them, while at short intervals 
fire would flash from their mouths, searing the herbage 
around, and causing living things to hasten from the 
vicinity in terror. That their existence was well known 
to the older natives, Pablo said, was attested by the 
fact that many rocks in the vicinity have crude pictures 
of the serpent, and he knew of rocks the pictures on 
which must have been drawn by ancient tribes years 
ago. I can attest the truth of this last statement, for 
I have seen pictures such as Pablo described, and often 
wondered what they meant. Pablo was asked if he 
had ever had an encounter with one of the snakes, 
and, with a shudder, he nodded affirmatively. Then, 
lifting his long black hair from his face, the old Indian 
exhibited a scar which was undoubtedly caused by a 
“Tt was twenty years ago,” he said, by way of 
explanation. “I, with a number of followers, was rid- 
ing down the cajion. We had with us a large dog, 
which had drawn badgers, and killed in short combat 
many wildcats and coyotes. He was running on ahead 
of the horses, when suddenly I heard him yelp, saw 
him rise in the air, and then fall over sideways and lie 
quite still. It was strange, I thought. He could not 
have been bitten by a rattlesnake, because they do not 
cause instant death. I spurred forward until I came 
to the dog, when, stooping down, I placed my hand 
upon him. He was limp and lifeless. As I rose to 
my feet I was conscious of a sickening odor permeat- 
ing the atmosphere. I was becoming dizzy, and strength 
was leaving me, when suddenly I saw in the grass a 
few feet from where I stood what appeared to be a 
long line of fire. With a great effort I vaulted on to 
my mustang, and just as I gained his back I saw that 
line of fire spring through the airtoward me. Instantly 
my mustang commenced to rear and snort, and looking 
down I saw curled around one of his forelegs a large 
specimen of the culebra de lumbre. Suddenly the 
mustang plunged forward, and I, already very much 
unnerved, was thrown to the ground. As I touched 
the earth I was conscious of a blinding flash of light, a 
sensation as though a burning brand had been thrust 
into my face, and then my senses left me. Nearly 
five hours later I awoke to find myself with the others 
of my party around me. They had seen me thrown 
and rode quickly forward. Disappearing through the 
grass, they knew I had been scorched by the deadly 
breath. Luckily for me, the flame struck me in the 
face instead of in a vital part, and after much work 
they succeeded in restoring me. That flame, however, 
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had seared its way through my face, and when the 
wound healed, as it did after many months, this scar 
was left. Where the snake had twined itself around 
the mustang’s leg the flesh had been burnt away and 
the bone was exposed. Once I saw one of the snakes 
stretched on a limb of an oak tree, its brilliantly-col- 
ored body and copper-colored head causing it to be 
visible from quite a distance. Another time while 
hunting I had occasion to pass through a thick patch 
of chapparal. Suddenly, while resting, I saw a bright 
flash overhead, and looked up in time to see a scarlet 
snake gliding over the top of the brush fully four feet 
above me, and vanish in an instant. At the same time 
a cotton-tail rabbit brushed past me, and, dodging about 
with every evidence of fear and bewilderment, darted 
into a small opening not more than twenty feet from 
me. Again I saw the scarlet gleam, then the yellow- 
ish flame, and all was over with the cotton-tail. To 
those who know nothing of the snake of fire it is a 
source of much surprise and mystery whenever a fire 
sweeps the prairie or burns over hundreds of acres of 
brush and timber land inthe mountains. Still the fires 
frequently burn, and are particularly noticeable during 
the hot, dry months of July and August. Old Indians 
believe they are caused by the awful snake of fire.” 





The Mystery of Edna Dorr—From the New York World 

A famous specialist in nervous diseases recently spent 
an evening with me. I asked him if he had ever come 
into contact with mental phenomena that science could 
not explain. He answered: Yes, I had a very curi- 
ous experience not long ago. I was on my way to 
Washington, and had made the acquaintance in the 
smoking compartment of two cultivated men, whose 
conversation was extremely entertaining. The talk 
turned upon mind-reading, and one of my companions 
proposed an experiment. I left the compartment, and 
walked to the other end of the car. On my return my 
friends informed me that they had chosen a woman’s 
uame, and would will me to guess it. We took hold of 
hands and sat silent for atime. Gradually my mind 
became a blank. I could not concentrate my thoughts, 
and a nervous twitching affected my muscles. Pretty 
soon a name came into my head. I glanced at my 
companions. They were eyeing me attentively. As 
though influenced by an irresistible power I faltered 
out “Edna Dorr.” “ That’s it!” they cried in chorus. 
“That was the name we had selected.” On my return 
to New York I found the name of Edna Dorr con- 
stantly in my mind. I had never heard it before, and 
did not know whether it was the name of a living being 
or simply the product of the experimenters’ fancy. 
Whatever it was it haunted me. I really felt annoyed 
at my weakness. I began to fear that I had overworked 
myself and was in danger of nervous prostration. One 
night last week I was called to examine a critical case 
at a well-known hospital. I found that the patient, a 
young woman, had been fatally shot in a low resort on 
the Bowery. She was dying when I reached her side. 
Her face bore the marks of refinement and beauty, 
but a life of dissipation had almost obliterated them. 
I bent toward her, for I saw that her end was at hand. 
“What is your real name?” I asked, knowing that in 
death she would tell the truth. ‘“ Edna Dorr,” she 
answered. In another moment she was dead. That 
is the case. Who she was or how my companions hap- 
pened to select her name I knew not. Queer, wasn’t it ? 
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Substance and Shadow—fJohn Henry Newman 
They do but grope in learning’s pedant round 
Who on the phantasies of sense bestow 
An idol substance, bidding us bow low 





Before those shades of being which are found, 
Stirring or still, on man’s brief trial-ground ; 
As if such shapes and modes, which come and go, 
Had aught of Truth or Life in their poor show, 
To sway or judge, and skill to sain or wound. 


Son of immortal seed, high-destined man! 





Know thy dread gift—a creature, yet a cause: 
Each mind is its own centre, and it draws 

Home to itself, and moulds in its thought’s span, 
All outward things, the vassals of its will, 


Aided by Heaven, by earth unthwarted still. 


The Palus—Clinton Scollard—Pittsburg Bulletin 
Above the sand-heaped grave where Memphis lies 
Impassive and disconsolate they tower ; 
The peerless skies above them never lower, 
The desert winds intone their requiem sighs. 
As decade after fleeting decade dies, 
They brood upon the past—its mighty power ; 
To-day is naught; their life is but a dower 
Of vain regrets—of haunting memories. 
At dusk they change. By Titan hand is reared 
Out of ihe sable quarries of the night, 
A phantom city, silent, sombre, lone ; 
Lo! in their stead loom temples vast and weird, 
Bearded colossi rising height on height 
Round great Rameses and his spectral throne. 


Intra Muros—Mary C. Gillington— Poems 
At last ’tis gone, the fever of the day— 
Thank God, there comes an end to everything ! 
Under the night-cloud’s deepened shadowing, 
The noises of the city drift away 
Through sultry streets and alleys; and the gray 
Fogs round the great cathedral rise and cling. 
I long, and long—but no desire will bring 
Against my face the keen wind salt with spray. 
O far away, green waves, your voices call, 
Ycar cool lips kiss the wild and weedy shore ; 
An‘ out upon the sea-line, sails are brown— 
White sea-birds, crying, hover—soft shades fall, 
Deep waters dimple round the dripping oar, 
And last rays light the little fishing-town. 
The Sea tn Storm—R. K. Munkittrick—Harper's Weekly 
Over the leaden sea the wind blows shrill, 
Hurling the billows on the sullen shore ; 
It thunders with the battle’s brazen roar, 
Piling the waves in many an angry hill; 
The tempest bellows with a maddened will. 
What surging harmonies its trumpets pour 
In choruses that to the heavens soar, 
And all the sky with rumbling tumult fill! 
While variations of its wind-swept wail 
Are intermingled with the sudden booms 
Of seething breakers on the shore of night. 
Out of the inky darkness and the gale 
Calmly, defiantly the lighthouse looms, 
All-glorious in its wreath of living light. 















The Inevitable—The Youth's Companion 
I like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear ; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and just 







His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, whigh the world holds dear, 






Falls from his grasp; better, with love, a crust 





Than living in dishonor; envies not, 





Nor loses faith in man; but does his best 





Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot, 





But with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 





To every toiler; he alone is great, 
y toi 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 











La Manola—Francts S. Saltus—Shadows and Ideals 
A face of pink and marble, tiger-eyes 





Fringed by long silken lashes dark as jet ; 





A tortoise comb high on soft tresses set ; 





A fan in hand, of Oriental dyes, 
Screening delicious spheres that fall and rise 






Draped in a frail mantilla’s gauzy net; 
A satin slipper on a foot that vies 
With any queen’s, and which will quickly fret 







When, near the Prado, sounds of castanet, 





Of some great revelry or dance apprise ; 





A vague, strange look of passion you surmise ; 





You catch a pleasant scent like mignonette, 





She passes—while from sensuous lips there flies 





The blue smoke of her twisted cigarette ! 






Ransom—Mary Elizabeth Blake—Boston Pilot 
All men must give some hostage unto Fate 








For this strange boon of living. Blest is he 





Who with poor loss of gold or land is free ; 





Nor yet unhappy is his fair estate 
On whom kind Death all tenderly doth wait 
To take his treasure. Larger swells the fee 







He counts to Fortune, from whom love. doth flee, 





Or change unto the scowling brows of hate. 





More sad, alas! his deeply-mournful lot 





Whose hand the clasp of friendship hath forgot ; 





But costliest price of ail the soul must pay, 
Which for some lure of earthly power or pride 





Hath cast its heritage of Heaven aside, 





And for such gaud hath given itself away. 







True Prayer—Sir Aubrey De Vere—Poems 
Therefore when thou wouldst pray, or dost thine alms, 





Blow not a trump before thee: hypocrites 





Do thus, vaingloriously ; the common streets 





Boast of their largess, echoing their psalms. 





On such the laud of men, like unctuous balms, 





Falls with sweet savor. Impious counterfeits! 





Prating of heaven, for earth their bosom beats ! 





Grasping at weeds, they lose immortal palms ' 





God needs not iteration nor vain cries: 





That man communion with his God might share 
Below, Christ gave the ordinance of prayer : 






Vague ambages and witless ecstasies 
Avail not: ere a voice to prayer be given 
The heart should rise on wings of love to heaven. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE-—-INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 





The Priority of Chinese Inventions—North China Herald 

Referring to the Chinese claims to have originated 
many modern Western scientific inventions, we may 
say that Chinese patriotism has exhibited itself in an 
ardent desire to claim priority.over Europeans in this 
respect. They are a very ingenious people, and, in 
past times having invented many valuable implements, 
it has always seemed to them a fair hypothesis that as 
every machine is an improvement on something that 
preceded it, the machinery and telescopes of the West 
may have originated at first in something Chinese. 
Yuen-yuen, a former governor-general of Canton, in 
his “ History of Astronomers,” written at the beginning 
of this century, again prominently brought forward the 
idea that European mathematics came frdm China; and 
many subsequent writers have made the same claim. 
Not only is this the case in mathematics, but the 
Chinese say our telescopes, steam engines, fire-arms, 
and cannons are owing to them. Ever since China 
first saw steamers, fifty years ago, and since she came to 
know of the existence of European mathematics, three 
hundred years ago, she has, from time to time, with 
more or less eagerness, shown herself bent on claiming 
that the knowledge and skill shown in the West began 
in the*first place with China. Mei-wen-ting, a great 
Chinese scholar, who died at an advanced age in the 
year 1722, after considering the whole question from 
the Chinese point of view, came to the conclusion that 
Efftropeans got their mathematics and science from 
China. Among other reasons for this belief he states 
that in the “ Chon-pi,” a mathematical work of about 
B.C. 1100, although not expressly stated, the rotundity 
of the earth is implied. In the same book are to be 
found, he says, the properties of a right-angled triangle, 
as, for instance, that the square of the hypothenuse is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides. 
Since this is a fundamental problem, Mei-wen-ting 
claims that Western geometrical and trigonometrical 
knowledge is due to China. He accounts for the 
spread of Chinese astronomy to us by the scattering 
of the schools of astronomy in China, which, according 
to Szu-ma-chien, an historian who wrote a century be- 
fore the Christian era, took place about B.c. 760. The 
fugitive astronomers, flying from the tyranny of the 
early Chow dynasty, diffused Chinese learning among 
the barbarians. Similarly, in other matters the Chinese 
claim that the metaphysics of Indian Buddhism are due 
to the journey of Lao-tse to the West. The writer 
concludes his interesting discussion as follows: “ We 
need not trouble ourselves much respecting the Chinese 
claim to have originated Western science; they only 
claim to have started the preliminary ideas. As to the 
Chinese having always had enlightened views on many 
scientific and political subjects, we may frankly admit 
it. They speak 2,200 years ago of concave and convex 
mirrors being able to magnify objects. Four thou- 
sand years ago they had instruments for observing 
stars. In the year a.p. 1122 they made use of the 
magnet pointing to the south on board ship to guide 
the vessel on her course. With the proviso that they 
may have derived some of their early knowledge in 
these things and in others, such as the manufacture of 
fireworks, from foreign countries, these and many like 


facts we may aliow. But we would be glad for them to 
study the history of Western inventions, and show a 
willingness to recognize the ingenuity, knowledge, and 
intellectual power of other nations, wherever they are 
found. Let them also enter on a rivalry in inventions. 
Let them make new discoveries and labor to advance 
in the arts in new ways of benefit to the world. 


Glass-Making—From Harper’s Monthly Magazine 

Flint glass is either blown, moulded, or pressed, and 
frequently all three methods may be seen together in 
the same establishment. A flint-glass factory is a 
most entertaining medley of marvels. As you enter 
the great building that surrounds the huge chimney, the 
first impression is that you are in a human ant-hill 
rumbling with inordinate activity. Or perhaps the sen- 
sation is better described as a plunge into a purgatorial 
chamber of industrious demons. In the centre the 
openings in the gigantic furnace dazzle you like glaring 
eyes from a soul of fire; but the glow comes really 
from molten glass in the dozen “monkey-pots” about 
the blaze. Scores of workers, boys, youths, and men, 
throng in restless confusion. It looks as if every one 
were running about on some impish deed of his own 
fancy. But stand still and watch closely, and you will 
see it is all a great system of human clock-work, each 
movement fitting nicely into the whole effect. The 
men at the furnace, who seemed at first to be devils 
thrusting pitchforks into the blazing depths to toast 
their victims, are only gathering metal on their punties. 
When a sufficiently large lump has been collected, the 
man wanders off with it. You think he will certainly 
burn some one with that burning ball of fire, they are 
all bustling about him so incessantly. But follow him 
carefully and you see him silently hand the tube to an 
older man, who blows the glass into a large globe, and 
sits down to play with it at a bench, which has a hori- 
zontal bar on each side of him to roll the tube on. 
Back and forth he rolls it like a toy, and the glass keeps 
curiously changing its shape. He has,made a hole in 
the globe and enlarged it into a symmetrical opening, 
and now the glass is cooled so that he can do nothing 
more. Will anybody in all that hurrying crowd help 
him? Instantly a young man appears and, without a 
word, he holds up to the cool glass his long tube with 
a disk of red-hot glass on the end, which fastens to it. 
The man at the bench scratches the globe, jars it, and 
it leaves his bar. Off the other man runs with it to 
the “ glory-hole,” where the broken end is quickly heated 
again into softness. Then he hurries back with it to 
the bench man, who renews his play. A couple of 
minutes more, and suddenly you perceive that he has 
made a perfect lamp shade, which a stroke detaches 
from the iron rod into a small bed of sand. A small 
boy carries it off on a stick to the annealing furnace, 
and now the gatherer is on hand again with a fresh 
lump of metal to begin the process again. ‘Turn to 
the next man, sitting at his work, and you notice him 
finishing a smaller charge into a lamp chimney, shap- 
ing the top by a mould. Here is a man amusing him- 
self with a small bunch of soft glass on his rod. You 
are sure he can have no serious purpose in turning and 
bending it into those ridiculous shapes. Quickly a boy 
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seizes it from him, and you cannot trace him. It has 
gone over to a fancy vase, where it was needed to 
complete the ornament. So each bench has its own 


little task of skill, and keeps repeating it over and over, | 


and each boy of the multitude (there are two or more 
to every man) has his own particular duties. He pops 
up always in the moment and place where he is needed. 
All the workers are busy as their wits can make them, 
for they work by the piece, and the number of things 
made determines their wages. They are grouped into 
sets or “shops” of three or four, who work together 
and share profits together on a well-understood grade 
of division. Generally four constitute a shop, the most 
skilful workman (the blower) at the head, the gatherer 
(a young fellow) next, and two boys, one handling 
moulds or tools, and the other carrying the products to 
the annealing oven. The only way to learn the glass 
trade is through long apprenticeship in these four stages. 
And no apprentice is permitted to enter the full privi- 
lege and wages of a master-workman without the con- 
sent of the order. By this severe means of apprentice- 
ship the glass-workers keep the skill of their trade in 
their own control, much like the old Venetian artisans, 
and practically dictate their own prices to employers. 
The best wages in the glass industry are received by 
the window-glass blowers, someti'aes reaching $12 per 
day. The master-melters rank next, though they sel- 
dom get more than half that amount. From these 
earnings the prices slope down to the small tending 
boys, who are paid 30 cents for ro hours’ work. The 
blower’s occupation is laborious, but not unhealthful. 
He works eight or ten hours at a stretch, finishing one 
melt of glass. There are four or five melts every week, 
each requiring 16 hours to fuse, ro hours of blowing, 
and 1o hours of flattening. The work is always by the 
piece, and in teams or in “shops,” each composed of 
one master-workman and several younger assistants. 
There are in operation about 160 furnaces, at which 
there are employed about 4,000 blowers, gatherers, 
flatteners, and cutters. They are bound together by a 
union that dictates the quantity each workman may 
make, the number of apprentices that may be taken 
(generally not more than two to a furnace), that prohi- 
bits any foreign workman from getting a place in the 
factories, or any glass from being made in the months 
of July and August. The average time they have 
worked in the last four years has been less than eight 
months and a half. Much of the time lost has been 
spent in strikes or disputes with the manufacturers 
about wages. Most of the world’s beads are Venetian. 
In the island of Murano a thousand workmen are de- 
voted to this branch. The first process is to draw the 
glass into tubes of the diameter of the proposed bead. 
For this purpose the glass-house at Murano has a kind 
of rope-walk gallery 150 feet long. By gathering vari- 
ous colors from different pots, and twisting them into 
one mass many combinations of color are made. The 
tubes are carefully sorted by diameters, and chipped 
into fragments of uniform size. These pieces are stirred 
in a mixture of sand and ashes, which fills the holes, 
and prevents the sides from closing together when they 
are heated. They are next placed in a kind of frying- 
pan, and constantly stirred over a fire until the edges 
are rounded into aglobular form. When cool they are 
shaken in one set of sieves until the ashes are sepa- 
rated, and in another series of sieves until they are 
perfectly sorted by sizes. Then they are threaded by 
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children, tied in bundles, and exportea to the ends of 
the earth. France has long produced the “ pearl beads,” 
which in the finer forms are close imitations of pearls. 
They are said to have been invented by M. Jaquin, 
in 1656. The common variety threaded for ornament 
is blown from glass tubes. An expert workman can 
blow 5,000 or 6,000 globules ina day. They are lined 
with powdered fish-scales and filled with wax. It takes’ 
16,000 fish to make a pound of the scaly essence of 
pearl. Until recently the heirs of Jaquin still carried 
on a large factory of these mock pearls. The best of 
them are blown irregular to counterfeit nature, some in 
pear shape, others like olives, and they easily pass for 
genuine. Imitation gems formerly employed the chief 
attention of the highest artificers in glass. They are 
still the chief idea of ornamental glass in China. In 
the ancient and middle ages they circulated everywhere 
without much danger of discovery, and their formulas 
were held as precious secrets. Blancourt first published 
their compositions in 1696. Now they are common 
property; and with the growth of science in the past 
century an expert knowledge has become widely dis- 
seminated which easily detects the paste from the real 
jewel, particularly as the modern false stones are less 
successful copies than the old glassmakers produced. 
More study is now given to artificial gems, which are 
true gems, being composed of the same materials as 
the genuine ones, but manufactured. The future of 
the glass industry in the United States is encouraging, 
for it is only since the war that the manufacture of 
polished plate has grown up; and there are now run- 
ning or building enough furnaces to supply all that will 
be used in the country. It is within the last ten years 
that the manufacture of cathedral and rough plate has 
been thoroughly established, at first disputing and now 
controlling the home-market against England and Bel- 
gium. The improvement in window-glass has also 
been great, and there are workmen and manufacturers 
who think: they see the rising sun of much better days 
and a much better American glass. The concentra- 
tion of capital in powerful concerns must certainly lead 
to changes in the system of labor that are bound to 
insure a more finished product. A new glass recently 
invented in Germany is said to add marvellously to the 
power of the microscope. A Yale professor announces 
the invention of a perfect achromatic telescope lens. 
Legend tells of the lost invention of “ malleable glass.” 
Tiberius is said to have discouraged a genius who found 
the secret, by beheading him, fearing the innovation 
would reduce the value of gold. It is also recorded 
that Cardinal Richelieu was presented with a bust of 
malleable glass by a chemist, who purposely let it fall 
into fragments, and mended it before his eyes with a 
hammer. The inventor was promptly rewarded by per- 
petual imprisonment, lest his ingenuity should ruin the 
“vested interests” of French manufacturers. But if 
glass may not ape the metals in malleability, it may 
imitate them in another respect just as important. A 
more fortunate Frenchman (M. de la Bastie) has within 
a few years introduced into Europe a transmuted glass, 
which, he claims, may displace cast-iron. If it fulfils 
his expectations it will mark a new era in glass, and 
the old adage “as brittle as glass” will be superseded 
by a new one, “as tough as glass.” -By his process 
railway sleepers, fence posts, drain pipes, tanks, etc., 
are cast in moulds, and so toughened by a bath in oils 
as to be stronger than iron, though much lighter, and 
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costing one-third as much. But it is questioned whether 
his results reach what is claimed for the process. These 
undeveloped toughening processes augur astounding 
changes in the future of glass. “Glass houses” may 
become the fashion, and we would have to reverse our 
proverb about them, for they would be bomb-proof. 
Already transparent glass bricks are made. Extending 
the possibilities of glass a little further, why may we 
not build the entire structure of glass? The walls 
might be cemented blocks cast like hewn stone, but 
translucent and of any color. One could thus inhabit 
a huge pile of amber or of gigantic gems. The win- 
dows could be multiform, some of them telescopic, 
bringing distant things near, some with lenses or mir- 
rors guiding the focussed sun’s heat for culinary and 
comfortable purposes, others straining out the light or 
chemic rays. Tapestries, furniture, and utensils might 
be made of the universal material. The whole would 
be more endurable than granite. No fire could harm 
it; lightning would shun it. Such a dream, blossom- 
ing from this miraculous substance, may be realized 
by an Aladdin whose lamp is of glass. 





Utilizing Waste Material—From the Baltimore Herald 

We often speak about the triumphs of invention, 
and mean thereby the conquest which science and 
mechanism are constantly making over the forces of 
nature. And it is indeed wonderful how many of na- 
ture’s raw materials enter into the manufacture of arti- 
cles used to satisfy man’s daily needs and comforts. 
But the wonders of production are not confined alone 
to minerals dug from the earth’s bosom, or to the or- 
ganic life which flourishes upon its surface. On the 
contrary, man’s inventive skill has perfected the art of 
utilizing waste materials, so that the residue of former 
arts furnishes the substance upon which new workers 
expend their labor. [Illustrations of this do not have 
to be sought alone in stores for second-hand clothes 
and furniture, but rather where new and costly com- 
modities are bought and sold. It is necessary to spec- 
ify only a few representative manufactures where the 
raw materials are waste-products, to see the extent to 
which they are carried on. For instance, millions of 
bushels of cotton seed have been thrown away in the 
various States of the South. But now it is utilized in 
the manufacture of oleaginous products, and promises 
to be the chief source of many kinds of oils. The slag 
of furnaces for many years was dumped into ravines 
and piled upon vacant fields until it had accumulated 
in vast quantities, but now it is being mined again, re- 
smelted in some instances, made into asbestos or used 
in ballasting roads. Paper is made mostly from waste 
materials, and it enters into the composition of a thou- 
sand things, from a cigarette wrapper to a car wheel. 
Blood is manufactured into door knobs, shutters and 
doors are made from wood-pulp, sawdust is a most 
useful article, dust and dirt are transformed into mul- 
titudinous building materials, while the waste products 
of the gas house are more valuable, if possible, than 
the original substance. It was formerly supposed that 
clay was useful only for embankments, for making 
bricks or pottery. But now a most useful and beauti- 
ful metal is extracted therefrom, and clay banks, rich 
in aluminium, will soon be as valuable as iron mines. 
One-seventh of the coal mined is lost from being 
broken up too finely to be burned with profit. A prom- 
inent railroad company is now mixing the dust with 
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pitch, and compressing it into blocks that burn like 
hard coal, with the advantage that they are entirely 
consumed to ashes. And so the catalogue might be 
extended indefinitely, but this is sufficient to show the 
variety of uses to which waste-products are put. It 
also shows a tendency to economy in manufacture, 
which is one of the hopeful signs of the times. 


The Capricious Compass—From the New York Times 
Although the navigator regards the compass as the 
most useful of servants, he finds it at times extremely 
capricious. There are occasions when he may humor 
it, and cajole it, and try every means in his power to 
induce it to perform its duty, and it will break out into 
open mutiny. Upon the other hand, when in despair 
he has given up all hopes of reforming his whimsical 
servant, it will suddenly astonish him by settling down 
to good, steady work. The Chinese appear to have 
had a knowledge of the compass long before it was 
known to Europeans. According to the Chinese rec- 
ords their first compass was constructed for use on 
land as long ago as 2634 B.c. In this year the Em- 
peror Huan Yuan, or, as some preferred to call him, 
Ho Ang Ti, had a difficulty with a certain powerful 
man named Tchi Yeou. Fach assembled a large army, 
and they prepared to have it out on the plains of 
Tchou-Lou. The Imperialists were getting the better 
of their enemy, when a thick fog made its appearance. 
This prevented the emperor from getting at Tchi 
Yeou as nicely as he would have liked to do. The im- 
perial soldiers frequently dashed into the fog, but in- 
variably lost their way, and whenever they succeeded in 
stumbling upon and slaughtering any cohort, they after- 
ward discovered that in the fog they had doubled upon 
their own tracks, and had fallen upon a detachment of 
their own army. A chariot which had been con- 
structed in such a manner that it was susceptible to 
their polar current, and pointed out the various direc- 
tions, was now put in use. The invention might have 
been the work of some brigadier general, or possibly 
it might have been a happy thought of one of the pri- 
vate soldiers of the imperial army, but the emperor 
took the credit for it. At any rate the magnetic 
chariot worked like a charm. The imperialists steered 
straight into the fog and straight into the enemy, whom 
they handled so roughly that Tchi Yeou wished that he 
had never heard of the plains of Tchou-Lou. Some 2,300 
years elapsed before the Chinese thought of applying 
this clever invention to navigation, and it was at least 
fourteen centuries later when Europeans began to use 
the compass. Notwithstanding the many improve- 
ments which have been made in the compass of late 
years, it is constantly getting out of order. Naviga- 
tors formerly found the variation of the polar current 
from the true line in the different portions of the globe 
a source of great difficulty. But in the present charts 
these variations are so accurately set down that it is a 
very easy matter to make allowances for them. The 
real difficulty which the navigator now has to deal with 
is the local attraction in the ship itself. In a wooden 
vessel the cargo may contain material which will have 
an effect upon the compass, but when the ship is of 
iron or steel and the cargo abounds in metals, all of 
which have their attractions for the compass, it is no 
wonder that the instrument loses its head and con- 
ducts itself in a very giddy manner. In order to insure 
the safety of the vessel the compass has to be frequently 
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adjusted. The common method of adjusting the com- 
pass is to swing the ship around slowly within view of 
some known point upon shore, and to compare the bear- 
ings of the latter as they really are with what they 
should be. A table of errors is then made out, and 
the captain knows the extent of the adjustment which 
is necessary. The adjusted compass becomes his 
standard compass, with which he compares all of his 
other compasses. On large iron steamships it is cus- 
tomary to place the standard compass at some distance 
above the deck, sometimes at the top of a pole, or even 
at the mast-head. Some captains make it a rule to 
compare the other compasses with the standard instru- 
ment several times a day while at sea. The govern- 
ment formerly maintained a station for adjusting com- 
passes inside of Sandy Hook. This consisted of several 
buoys which had been placed within sight of a beacon 
on shore. A ship would fasten a line to the buoy and 
swing slowly around while officers would compare at 
various points the’ actual bearings of the beacon with 
what they should be. But as the adjustment could be 
made in any part of the harbor where a tug could push 
a steamship around within sight of some known point, 
the Sandy Hook station was finally adandoned. The 
large European steamship lines make it a rule to have 
the compasses adjusted during every stay of a vessel in 
the home port. Captains of freight steamers are apt to 
be less careful than the commanders of liners, and it is 
probable that many of the former would often regulate 
their compasses by guess-work were it not that the in- 
surance companies will take no risks upon a steamer 
the compasses of which are not regularly and properly 
adjusted. In the navy compass-adjustments are made 
with great frequency, and the system is often more 
scientific and-complicated than that in use in the mer- 
chant marine. The discovery of the errors into which 
the instrument has fallen may be regarded as the scien- 
tific portion of the work of adjusting acompass. Then 
comes the practical but very delicate task of overhaul- 
ing the instrument itself, and placing it in a condition 
to accurately mark the directions. This work is usu- 
ally done by “compensation.” Magnets are placed at 
various points beneath the needle until the latter points 
in the right direction. But very few men have the 
faculty of compensating compasses. As arule a scien- 
tific man is not good at this work, and it is done almost 
entirely by men who are skilled in it and make it a 
The “compensator” is not a scientist but 
an artist. He requires little or no scientific knowl- 
edge, but, like a poet or a painter, he must be born 
with a taste for his art, or else he will not be likely to 
accomplish much at it. Some years ago an odd char- 
acter who was very good at this work would go along 
South Street and offer his services to captains of sailing 
ships. When business happened to be dull he would 
resort to a little device. After placing several magnets 
in his sleeve he would board a ship, and approaching 
the compass lean over it until the needle felt the influ- 
ence of the hidden magnets. Then he would call for 
the captain and point out to him the very evident fact 
that the compass was not working properly. The cap- 
tain would usually employ him to put the instrument 
in order. By this simple method the worthy compen- 
sator succeeded in turning many an honest penny. It 
sometimes happens that a compass will suddenly go 
wrong, and it is found upon examination that some one 
has carelessly placed near it some article which has 
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an influence upon the instrument. “I once started in 
a dense fog to board a ship lying in the neighborhood 
of Robbin’s Reef,” said one of the pilots of the revenue 
marine, “I steered my proper course from the Battery, 
and brought up at the ship all right. But after I had 
started back for the Battery it seemed there was some- 
thing wrong with the compass. A little later I brought 
up close to the Bay Ridge shore. I afterward found 
that a green hand among the crew had stowed away a 
package of nails inthe compass box. The nails had nct 
affected the compass going north and south, but when 
it came to east and west there was a wide deviation. 
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The Manufacture of Matches—From The Woodworker 

The operation of making matches from a pine log 
may be divided into four heads, viz.: preparing the 
splints, dipping the matches, box-making, and filling. 
When the timber is brought into the cutting-room of 
the factory, it is seized upon by a gang of men, who 
place it before a circular saw, where it is cut into 
blocks fifteen inches long, which is the length of seven 
matches. It is then freed of its bark and taken to the 
turning-lathe, where, by means of a special form of 
fixed cutting-band running its entire length, a continu- 
ous tool, the thickness of the match is cut off. As the 
block revolves and decreases in diameter, the knife ad- 
vances, and a band of veneer of uniform thickness is 
obtained. As the veneer rolls off the knife it is met 
by eight small knives, which cut it into seven separate 
bands, each the length of a match. By this one oper- 
ation, seven long ribbons of wood, each the length and 
thickness of a match, are obtained. These are then 
broken into pieces six feet long, the knotty parts re- 
moved, and they are then fed into a machine which 
looks and acts like a straw-chopper, which cuts them 
into single matches. The machine cuts 150 bands at 
the same time, and a mechanical device pushes them 
forward the thickness of a match at each stroke of the 
cutter. This little machine with its one sharp knife 
can cut over 10,000,000 matches a day. From the 
cutting-room the splints are taken to the dry-room, 
where they are placed in revolving drums, which absorb 
all the moisture the splints may contain. They are 
then prepared for the dipping process, which is a very 
important operation, as each splint must have sufficient 
space to be fully coated, and yet not placed so close 
to the others as to cause the mixture to clot the heads 
of the other splints. To do this they are placed under 
an ingeniously-constructed machine, which seems to 
work with almost human intelligence, and are caught 
up and placed closely, but at regular intervals, in a dip- 
ping-frame. These frames contain forty-four movable 
laths, and between each lath the machine places, with 
clock-work regularity, fifty splints, making over 2,000 
splints in each frame. The heads of the splints are all 
on the same level, and a single attendant at each ma- 
chine can place over 1,000,000 splints in the frame per 
day. The dipping-vat is a stove of masonry, which 
contains three square pans. The first pan is for heat- 
ing the splints so they will absorp the mixture, the 
second contains molten paraffine, in which the points are 
dipped, and in the third they are coated with the ignit- 
ing composition. Over 8,000,000 matches can be 
dipped by a skilful workman in one day. After the 
dipping process, the matches are dried while still in the 
frames, and are then taken to the packing-room, where 
they are put into boxes, by hand, ready for sale. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





Peter Ragland’s Defence—The Pittsburg Dispatch 

Peter Ragland, the whitewasher, was arrested on a 
charge of having snatched a lady’s pocketbook. “The 
proof,” said the justice, “is so plain that further inves- 
tigation is unnecessary.” 

“No, it ain’t, sah,” the negro replied. “ Dar’s times 
when suthin’ dat dun looks like proof shrivels up 
might’ly when you fling de fire-light o’ reason right strong 
down on de question.” 

“Well, but what fire-light of reason can affect the 
proof that you met this lady walking quietly on the street 
and you snatched her purse?” 

“Now, jedge, lemme tell you suthin’. I wuz comin’ 
laung de street, an’ yere come dis lady. She come er 
laung, she did, er holdin’ out her money-bag dis er way 
[imitating], an’ I thought dat she wuz offerin’ it ter me, 
an’ I tuck it, I did. I allus takes everything dat is of- 
ered ter me, sah.” 

“ But why did you think that she was offering it to 
you?” queried the judge. 

“Wall, you see my little daughter hes been sick fer 
some time, an’ de white folks hes been powerful kind 
ter me—gibs me suthin’ putty nigh ever’ day, an’ I 
thought dat dis lady yered erbout hit an’ wanted me 
ter git some medicine.” 

“ That’s all very well, but what made you run so fast 
after snatching the purse?” 

“Who, me?” he asked, shuffling to gain time. 

“Yes, you.” 

“W’y, jedge,” he exclaimed, with the brightness of 
a sudden idea, “I wanted ter hurry on home ter carry 
de good news—wanted to tell my po’ wife dat de put- 
tiest lady Iseber seed in my life dun gib us money 
ernuff ter git all de medicine we want. Oh, no, sah, I 
ain’t no han’ ter poke erlaung when good news is er 
stirrin’ up my heels. I hes seed white folks dat had 
been sent atter er doctor poke erlong, but it ain’t dat- 
ter way wid me, fer when I thinks de puttiest white 
lady I eber seed has dun gib me money, I ain’t gwine 
let er crap o’ grass grow under my feet. Jes look at 
dat lady, jedge. Ain’t she putty? Fo’ de Lawd, she 
dun put me in mine o’ my young mistis laung fo’ de 
wah. Putty ladies is er gittin’ mighty scacenow. Oh, 
I knows ’em. Ole marster useter say to me: ‘ Pete,’ 
he’d ‘low, ‘ef I wuz ez gooder jedge o’ beauty ez you 
is, I wouldn’ do nothin’ but stan’ roun’ an’ pick out 
wives fer deze good-lookin’ young men.’ Now, jedge, 
I has dun gib my ’splanation, an’ you mer sen’ me ter 
jail ef you wants ter.” 

“Judge,” said the woman, coyly holding her head 
to one side, and “tittering” just enough to be girlish, 
“perhaps I was to blame. Indeed, I believe I offered 
him the purse, not thinking of what I was doing at the 
time. I think you ought to let him off.” 

A broad smile became epidemic in the court room. 
The justice said that the purse-snatcher was free. 





The Old Womar’s Dream—Opie P. Read—Arkansaw Traveller 
An old negr: woman, after hanging about the door 
of a lawyer's office, finally found courage enough to 
enter. She was an “old-time” negress, and doubtless, 
in some far-away place, a prosperous man turned lov- 
ingly to her memory—to the memory of his mammy. 


“ What do you want?” the lawyer demanded. 

“Is dis Mr. Wilson’s office?” she hesitatingly asked. 

“Yes, what can I do for you? Quick!” 

“T wanter fetch er lawsuit.” 

“ Allright; state your case.” 

“Yas, dat’s what I ’lows ter do. 
er suit ergin Mr. Jim Barnes.” 

“ He’s the sheriff. Do you mean him?” 

“Yas, I means him—plum him.” 

“What do you want to sue him for? 
you anything?” 

“Yas, he owes me all I had an’ all I lubed in dis 
yere worl’—he hung my son in de jail-yard. Dat chile 
wuz all de suppo’t I had, an’ now dat Mr. Barnes dun 
killed him, w’y, I think he oughter do su’thin’ fer me, 
ez I’s dun too ole ter work.” 

“T am sorry for you, my poor woman,” said the law- 
yer, with more compassion than he had doubtless shown 
for months, “but you have no cause for action against 
Mr. Barnes. Your son was condemned by the State, 
and it was Mr. Barnes’s duty to hang him.” 

“But kain’t I do nothin’ ergin de State, sah?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“But whut right de State got ter come snatch dat 
boy up an’ hang him, when dey mout a-know’d he wuz 
all I had ter ’pend on?” 

“The State takes no account of such matters. 
son was convicted of murder and that settled it.” 

* But he wa’n’t guilty o’ no murder, sah.” , 

“ How do you know?” 

“T know ’caze he tole me so. De night ’fo’ he wuz 
hung de naixt day, I went inter de jail ter see him, an’ 
when he dun put his arms ‘round me I say, ‘ Sweet 
chile, ef I ax you one thing you'll tell me de truf, won't 
‘Mammy,’ says he, ‘did you eber know me ter 
tell you er lie?’ ‘No, sweet chile, I neber did, so now 
tell yo’ po’ ole mammy ef you did kill dat man.’ He 
tuck his arms frum ’roun’ my naik an’ put his han’s 
on my shoulders an’ look me in de eyes jes’ like he 
useter look at me when he wuz er little chile an’ says, 
‘Mammy, I didn’ kill him.’ ‘I b’leves you,’ says I, 
‘de Lawd in heaben knows I does, but de law an’ de 
jedge an’ all de white folks dun say you killed him, an’ 
how is one po’ chile like you gwine hol’ out ergin all 
de whole ’munity?’ ‘I kain’t hole out ergin "em, 
mammy,’ says he, ‘an’ it ain’t no use ter try, fer all |! 
kin do is ter ax de Lawd fer His heabenly mussy an’ 
den let de law take its cou’se.’ De law did take its 
cou’se an’ my chile died, da tells me, like er man. | 
doan know whut da calls dyin’ like er man, but I does 
know dat no matter how dat boy died, he died like er 
innercent pusson.” 

“T remember the brave bearing of your boy,” said 
the lawyer. “‘I was appointed by the court to defend 
him, and I did it to the best of my ability; but why do 
you come at this late day and ask relief? Your boy 
was hanged nearly a year ago.” 

“T knows dat, sah, knows it ez well ez anybody, an’ 
I has been a b’arin’ it wid Christian fortytude, but it 
doan ’pear like I kin git along no longer widout he’p 
o’ some sort. I has been a-washin’ an’ er scrubbin’ 
erround de neighborhood, but I ’clar’ ter goodness I’s 
a-gittin’ so old an’ no ’count dat I kain’t do nothin’; 
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an’ ernudder thing dat caused me ter come wuz dis: 
I has been dreamin’ ’bout dat boy ever’ night lately, 
an’ allus de same dream. I thought I wuz settin’ out 
in de yard er kyardin’ some bats fer er quilt, an’ all 
o’a suddent de sky got red, an’ den my boy he stepped 
outen de red an’ come right up to me, he did, an’ 
smile, he did, an’ say dat it wa’n’t gwine be long ’fo’ 
de white folks would fine out dat he neber killed dat 
man. He been er comin’ ever’ night jes’ dat way fer 
six week, an’ atter he had dun come ergin las’ night I 
thought I’d see you an’ ax ef suthin’ couldn’t be done.” 

*T don’t know of anything that—come in,” the law- 
yer broke off as some one stepped into the doorway. 
“Hello, colonel,” he added, recognizing the visitor. 

“Haven’t but a minute to stay,” said the colonel. 
“Was passing, and thought I would drop in and tell 
you something that I have just heard. You remem- 
ber that negro boy that you defended about a year 
ago? Yes, of course you do. Well, an infamous old 
scoundrel named Foster died over in Calhoun County 
yesterday, and just before dying, confessed that he had 
committed that murder.” 

“Thank God fer dat ‘fession!” exclaimed the old 
woman, her eyes filling with tears. 

“This woman,” said the lawyer, “is the mother of 
that boy and is in need. We are going to see what can 
be done forher. I will start the subscription right here 
with one hundred dollars.” 

“You may put me down for another hundred,” the 
colonel declared, “‘ and then we’ll go over to the court- 
house and make the judge and all the boys subscribe.” 





A Guess for Life—From the New York Weekly 

A volume could be filled with the strange delusions 
entertained by madmen—the remarkable pertinacity 
and cunning they display in carrying out the whims of 
their disordered minds. In their wild freaks maniacs 
frequently evince a method in their planning, an adroit- 
ness and coolness that would do credit to the shrewd- 
est sane person. This incident occurred, actually as 
related, one of the parties to it having been a promin- 
ent surgeon in the United States army. 

When my regiment was disbanded I bade adieu to 
my old comrades and to the army, and commenced 
business in the flourishing town of L——. 

As I was starting for the supper-table, on the even- 
ing of the third day after my arrival, the door-bell rang 
violently, and soon the boy came in and said that a 
man wanted to see the doctor. The visitor was stand- 
ing by the fire when I entered. He was a tall, power- 
ful man—a perfect giant compared to my “5 feet 6” 
—and his great bushy black hair and whiskers were well 
fitted to the monstrous form. 

“If you are at liberty, doctor,” said he, “ please 
come with me. It is but a few steps, and you will not 
need a carriage.” 

I put on my coat and hat, and followed him. It was 
my first call in L——, and I fondly hoped it was the 
forerunner of many others. 

The man strode ahead of me all the time, notwith- 
Standing my endeavors to keep at his side, and spoke 
not a word, not even answering my questions. 

Stopping before a substantial-looking residence in 
one of the principal streets, he applied the latch-key, 
and led me into a pleasant little room on the second 
floor (a study, I thought it), hung about with good 
paintings and elegant engravings, and lined with books. 
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“Take a seat, doctor,” said the man; “I will step 
outa moment. Take this chair by the fire; it’s a bit- 
terly-cold night.” 

The chair was a great unwieldy thing, but exceed- 
ingly comfortable. I threw my feet upon the fender, 
and leaned back on the cushion, well satisfied to warm 
myself a little before seeing the patient. 

I heard the man approach the door, which was di- 
rectly back of where I sat, and heard the door open 
and close again. I supposed he had gone out, but did 
not look around to see. Indeed, I had no time, for a 
stout cord was thrown over my wrists and across my 
breast, and a handkerchief bound over my mouth so 
quickly that I could not prevent it. 

When I was perfectly secure my conductor stepped 
in front of me, and looked with much interest at my 
vain attempts to free myself. 

“Good stout cord, isn’t it?” he asked. “It has 
never been broken, and many a stouter man than you 
have tried it. ‘There now, be quiet a while, and I will 
tell you what I want.” , 

He went to a cabinet that stood in a corner of the 
room, and, taking along knife from one of the drawers, 
ran his thumb over the edge, and felt the point, calmly 
and deliberately all the while talking in the most com- 
monplace manner imaginable. 

“T have for years studied the art of guessing,” said 
he. “I can guess anything; that is my guessing-chair 
that you are sitting in now. And I take great plea- 
sure in imparting my knowledge to others. This is 
what I want of you to-night. I did intend to make 
you guess that, but I thought of something better.” 

He had become satisfied with the edge and point of 
his knife, and was pacing up and down the room, giv- 
ing me a brief history of the world, interspersed with 
facts relative to the art of guessing, at which times he 
always stopped in front of me. 

“ Did you ever study it, doctor?’ heasked. “Iknow 
you haven’t. I am the only one who ever reduced it 
to a science. Since I left my noble veterans I have 
devoted my whole time to it; and now I am about to 
initiate you into its mysteries, if you are worthy.” 

He was standing before me so very calm that I did 
not think he intended to harm me; but when I looked 
into his eyes, burning with the fire of insanity, I felt 
that my situation was desperate indeed. 

“T must test you,” he said. “I must see whether 
you are naturally gifted or not before I waste much 
time with you. If I remove the handkerchief, will you 
answer my question? ” 

I nodded an affirmative, and he removed it. 

“Now, my dear doctor, you are an entire stranger to 
me. Without doubt you have often heard of me, but 
it will be a hard task to distinguish my name from all 
other great men of the time. You may guess it, doc- 
tor. What is it?” 

He had brought his face so near to mine that I 
could feel his hot breath, and I fancied I could feel 
the heat in those terrible eyes. The long, keen blade 
he was holding over me—for what? To take my life 
if I failed; of this there was no doubt. 

“Guess! guess!” he screamed. “If you fail, it will 
be your last guess in this world.” 

I dared not cry out—the knife was too near. I 
could not escape, for the strong cords bound me to 
that chair which I could not lift; and I could not lie 
there and lose my life. What could I do? 
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“Tt is a hard guess,” he said, “and I will give you 
three minutes to answer it.” 

I summoned all my courage, which had never yet 
failed me, even in the awful hour of battle, and, look- 
ing him steadily in the eye, said: 

“TI know you, sir; so where is the use of guessing? 
I have seen you on the battle-field marshalling your 
men to victory; I have seen you cut down a score of 
men with your own single arm. I have seen you put 
to flight a whole battalion. I know you—everybody 
knows you; your name is in everybody’s mouth.” 

I remembered what he had said about leading his 
veterans, and had tried this harangue to divert his at- 
tention. I paused to mark the effect. 

“ Yes—yes, doctor. But what is it?’’ he exclaimed 
again. ‘“ Thirty seconds !” 

Great heavens! What would I not have given 
for a clue to that madman’s fancy! Thirty seconds, 
and how short a second is. The knife was raised 
higher, that it might gain momentum by the distance. 
His body was braced for the stroke, and his eye, keen 
and alert, fixed upon the mark. 

“Ten seconds more!” he cried. “ What is it?” 

There was only one hope for me, and that was to 
guess. I felt that he considered himself some great 
man, as he had spoken of veterans, some great military 
chieftain. I thought of all our own heroes, and the 
names of many of them were upon my lips, but I dared 
not utter them. It was the greatest chance-game that 
I had ever played—my life depended on the guessing 
of aname. I thought of all the European generals, 
but cast them aside again, and came back to our own 
side of the water. 

“Two seconds!” screeched the lunatic. 

Without a thought, almost without a volition, I spoke 
a name, breathing a prayer that it might be the right 
one: “ Napoleon Bonaparte!” 

“ Right,” said the madman, throwing aside his knife 
and undoing the cords that held me. “I was mistaken 
in you, doctor. You are a true genius; this is your 
first lesson; come at this hour every evening and I will 
teach you the beautiful art—the way to immortal fame.” 

As I arose from the chair, weak and trembling, the 
door opened softly, and four strong men entered and 
secured the maniac. I started for home well pleased 
that I had got through with my first guessing-lesson, 
and fervently hoping: that I should never be called 
upon to pass through the experience of another. 

Too Much Style—M, Quad—The Detroit Free Press 

Any one could see by the old man’s manner as he 
entered the elegantly-appointed city barber shop, that 
he was a little taken back by the splendor of the place. 
He hesitated just inside the door, and glanced around 
in a bewildered way at the dazzling decorations, the 
marble floors, the rows of chairs and mirrors, and white- 
jacketed barbers, and when a porter took his valise 
and hat and hustled them away to the other side of the 
room, his eyes followed them with an anxious and star- 
tled gaze, until he saw that they were properly cared 
for. Then he looked around and saw that half a dozen 
barbers had taken positions by as many vacant chairs 
and stood ready to tackle him. 

“ Where shall I set?” he asked. 

“Take any chair, sir,” said an attendant, and the 
old man got into the one nearest him and settled back 
with a solemn expression of countenance, as though 
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he had begun to wonder a little anxiously what this 
thing was going to cost. 

“Shave or hair cut?” asked the barber. 

“Well, I did want both,” answered the old man in 
a voice which might indicate that he was uncertain 
whether he still wanted both or not. 

“All right, sir, Pll cut your hair first,” and adjusting 
his chair, the barber tucked cloths around the old man’s 
neck and commenced operations. 

** How’'ll you have it cut, sir?” he asked. 

“Hey?” 

“ How'll you have it cut this time?” 

“How?” 

“Yes; want it short?” 

“Wul, yes,” answered the old man, as though he 
thought it would have been a really healthy idea to 
have it cut long. 

* Neck shaved? ”’ asked the barber, after he had been 
clipping silently for a while. 

“ Hey?” 

“Will you have your neck shaved?” 

“Well, you're goin’ ter shave my face, ain’t yer? I 
ain’t particular either way about my neck; shave it if 
yer wanter, though.” 

“ Straight down, I suppose?” 

“Oh, straight’s yer can; I ain’t perticular.”’ 

“Shampoo?” asked the harber a moment later. 

ce Hey? ” 

“ Will you have a head wash?” 

“Wul, I guess so; yes, wash it out.” 

“Stand!” called the barber, and an assistant went 
over and placed a seat and towels beside the marble 
basin and then put a couple of eggs on a shelf in front 
of the barber’s chair. 

“ Hard-b’iled eggs for lunch?” asked the old man, 
who had begun to feel a little more at home. 

“No,” answered the barber with a trace of a smile; 
“those are raw eggs for the shampoo.” 

“Does he eat ’em raw?” 

“Who?” 

“The shampoo.” 

The gentlemanly barber explained that the eggs 
were for the head wash; that they were very much 
better than the prepared stuff for that purpose; made 
the hair nice and soft, and had no bad effect on the 
scalp. Then he took one of the eggs, tapped it gently 
on the corner of the shelf, picked a little hole in the 
end of it, and began to pour out the contents slowly 
on the old man’s head. 

“Hold on there! Hold on!” 
gentleman excitedly, sitting up straight. “I guess 
this thing’s gone ‘bout fur enough now. It’s all 
right ter be askin’ me fool questions about whether 
I want m’ hair cut short er long, ’n’ whether I want 
m’ neck shaved ’n’ m’ head washed. It’s all right 
ter try an’ make a fool of an old man in that way ef 
yer wanter, but by gosh! ef yer think you’re goin’ ter 
send me out o’ here ’th’ m’ hair all stuck up with aig— 
how much do I owe yer?” he asked, standing up and 
trying to pull the cloths from around his neck. 

The proprietor of the shop labored a long time to 
convince the old man that they had not been making 
game of him, but it was not until a good-natured cus- 
tomer in one of the chairs ordered an egg shampoo, and 
allowed the eggs to be poured into his hair, that the 
old gentleman became satisfied. He watched the 
whole process with an air of dazed interest, standing 
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near one of the pier glasses. Then he meekly climbed 
back into the chair, threw back his head resignedly, 
and told the barber to go ahead. 

The barber rubbed and rubbed and worked up 
lather, led the old man like a lamb over to the basin, 
squirted hot and cold water over his head and into his 
ears, led him back to the chair, shaved him, spatted 
him with wet towels, moulded and kneaded his face, 
dug out his ears, oiled his hair and combed it barber- 
style; and through it all the old man never opened his 
mouth or uttered a sound; but when the boy had 
slapped him all over with a whisk-broom, and he had 
.paid his bill of ninety cents and walked solemnly out 
it was apparent that he was doing a heap of thinking. 


Mohammed Ben Ali Fallen Among Thieves—From Puck 

Mohammed Ben Ali to Ismail Mustapha, love that 
dieth not and greetings of great joy. 

Behold, the wisdom of the land of sand and pome- 
granates hath stood me in great stead this day; where- 
of, I now sit me down to write unto thee the true and 
touching story. To-day I was walking in the street 
called Broadway, because it is so narrow and over- 
crowded, near the street called Canal, because it hath 
no canal near it, when a benevolent-looking stranger, 
with a long, white beard, accosted me, saying: 

“Hello! Sheik Abdallah, how are you?” 

“1 am not the Sheik Abdallah,” said I, “and I mar- 
vel that thou didst ever hear of him. I am simply 
Mohammed Ben Ali, a merchant of Bagdad.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said; “but you look just 
like the Sheik Abdallah, who used to travel with Bar- 
num, many years agone.” 

I passed on, and ha@ gone but a few yards when 
another benevolent-looking stranger, wearing a large 
black mustache and a great diamond, accosted me, 
with a kindly smile, saying: 

“Why, I am sure this must be the great Mohammed 
Ben Ali of Badgad.” 

“ That is true,” said I; “ but how didst thou know it? ” 

“ My friend, Boswell Poor, travelled in the East, and 
met you in Bagdad. If you will come around to my 
office, Ill send for him.” 

Now, Son of the Nightingale, my memory recalled 
no such man, but I thought it best to go. He took 
me through many streets, and at last to a small, poor- 
ly-lighted room, where we found another man sitting. 

“Where’s Boswell?” asked this man. 

“T don’t know,” said my new friend, turning in his 
seat; “let us send for him.” 

‘So saying, he went to the door and called in a loud 
voice into the hallways: 

“John, go and tell Mr. Poor tocome round at once.” 

I saw no boy in the hall as we entered, and when he 
had called, he closed the door and locked it. I was 
now suspicious, and I obtained possession of the key 
by means which thou knowest. My new friend sat 
down and whistled. Suddenly he said to the man at 
the table, as if by sudden inspiration: 

“Say, Jim, what’s the matter with having a little game 
while we wait for Boswell?” 

“T’ll go you,” said the other. 

Then he produced some cards, and, selecting three, 
one of which was an ace, by a dexterous movement of 
the hands spread them out, face downward on the 
table. My friend bet a dollar he could pick out the 
ace, and he promptly did so. This was repeated sev- 
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eral times, and then, seeing that it was what they de- - 
sired, I offered to bet. The man with the cards dis- 
tributed them clumsily, so that I could easily see which 
was the ace, and I won. This was repeated thrice. 
Then the man with the cards appeared to lose his tem- 
per, and bet me five dollars that I could not do it the 
next time. Now, O Nephew of the Pomegranate! 
did I, as we are in the habit of saying in the mosque, 
scent the rodent; but knowing that I possessed all the 
magic of our people, I smiled and took up the bet. 
This time the man distributed the cards very skilfully. 
Truly, he must have studied this foolish art with long 
labor. I permitted him to win. Then I bet him that 
I could do it the next time. And I did. He seemed 
a trifle disconcerted, and he laughed with difficulty. I 
was still $4 ahead of the game. Once more I bet him, 
and this time I permitted him to win. The next time 
This went on for a quarter of an hour, and I 
The man with the cards began to 
I pointed out the 


I won. 
was still $4 ahead. 
perspire. We tried it once more. 
card at the left as the ace. 

“Wrong,” said the man; “it’s here.” 

And he turned up the card at the right. But it was 
Then he turned up the one at the left, and it 
was the ace. I see thee smile as thou readest of my 
doing this old, old trick. But the man did not smile. 

“There’s some trick here,”’ he said. 

“ Surely,” said I, with great innocence, “no one could 
suspect trickery in this place.” 

I was now $9 ahead, but my manner reassured my 
friend, and we went ai it again. This time—I see thee 
smile again—no ace could be found at all. 

“You duffer,” said the man who took me there, 
“you've dropped it.” 

They searched on the floor, but could not find it. 
When they lifted their heads again they beheld the ace 
standing on end on the table, and dancing. Brother 
of the Pyramids, I blush to tell thee that I practised 
this aged trick on these unsuspecting strangers; but I 
was anxious to measure their ignorance. They sprang 
to their feet and turned pale. 

“What alarms you, friends?” I said. “There isa 
draught from the window which blows the cards about. 
Let us close it.” That reassured them, and they closed 
the window. Then we began again. Once more the 
ace was missing. While they searched on the floor 
again, I determined now to bring to my aid our true 
art. The room began to grow dark. On the walla 
luminous spot appeared. I bade them look at it, and, 
as they did so, I caused a large image of the ace to 
appear. The two men turned deadly pale. Then I 
caused aces to appear all over the room, of very many 
sizes, dancing and glowing. 

“Holy herring!” exclaimed one of the men, with 
devout enthusiasm; “we've buncoed old Nick!” 

With that they made a rush for the door. But I had 
the key. The room began to fill with sulphurous smoke. 
The two men could not breathe. With a wild yell they 
hurle 1 themselves through the window into the street 
and, bleeding from many cuts, fled for their lives. 

As for me, I put out the sulphur fire which I had 
kindled behind a chair, removed the wet handkerchief 
from my mouth, gathered up my cards and my mirrors, 
and departed in peace, $14 ahead of the game. 

Verily, descendant of the Prophet, when thou goest 
abroad, always carry the apparatus of our Eastern art 
with thee, for mayhap it will be of goodly service. 


a king. 
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“Thar’s the Senator, and she’s gainin’ on us,” said 
the pilot, as we walked forward, pointing to a thin col- 
umn of smoke rising over the trees just abreast of us. 

“ How far astern?” 

“A matter of two mile round that point.” 

“ Splendid night for a race,” muttered Styles. 

Almost imperceptibly our speed slackens, the thin, 
dark column creeps nearer round the trees on the 
point in our wake; at last the steamer bursts into 
sight, not a pistol-shot astern. 

There is a sharp click of our pilot’s bell, a gasping 
throb, as if our boat took a deep, long breath; and 
just as the Senator makes our wheel we dash ahead 
again, with every stroke of the piston threatening to 
rack our frail fabric into shreds. 

The river here is pretty wide and the channel deep 
and clear. The Senator follows in gallant style, now 
gaining our quarter, now a boat’s-length astern—-both 
engines roaring and snorting like angry hippopotami; 
both vessels rocking and straining till they seem to paw 
their way through the churned water. 

Talk of horse-racing and rouge-et-noir! But there 
is no excitement that can approach boat-racing on a 
southern river. One by one people pop up the lad- 
ders and throng the rails. First come the unemployed 
deck-hands, then a stray gentleman or two, and finally 
ladies and children, till the rail is full, and every eye is 
anxiously strained to the opposite boat. 

She holds her own wondrous well, considering the 
reputation of ours. At each burst, when she seems to 
gain on us, the crowd hold their breath; as she drops 
off again there is a deep-drawn, gasping sigh of relief. 

Foot by foot we gain steadily until the gap is wid- 
ened to three or four boat-lengths, though the Senator 
piles her fires till the shores behind her glow from their 
reflection ; and her decks—now black with anxious look- 
ers-on—send up cheer after cheer as she snorts defi- 
antly after us. 

Suddenly the bank seems to spring up right under 
our port bow! We have cut it tooclose! Two sharp, 
vicious clicks of the bell; our helm goes hard down, 
and the engines stop with a sullen jar, as I catch a 
hissing curse through the set teeth of the pilot. 

A yell of wild triumph rises from the rival’s deck. 
On she comes in gallant style, shutting the gap and 
passing us like a race-horse before we can swing into 
the channel, and recover headway. It is a splendid 
sight as the noble boat passes us, her black bulk stand- 
ing out in the clear moonlight against the dim, gray 
banks like a living monster, her great chimneys snort- 
ing out volumes of massive black smoke that trail out 
level behind her from the great speed. Her side 
toward us is crowded with men, women, and « hildren; 
hats, handkerchiefs, and hands, swing madly about. 

Close down to the water’s edge, scarce above the 
line of foam she cuts, her lower deck lies black and 
undefined in the shadow of the great mass above it. 
Suddenly it lights up with a lurid flash as the furnace 
doors swing wide open, and in the hot glare the negro 
stokers, their stalwart forms jetty black, naked to the 


* From ‘‘ Four Yearsin Rebel Capitals.” By T. C. De Leon. 
The Gossip Printing Co. The scene is placed on the Alabama 
River, the ‘‘ Hudson of the South,” a stream, crooked and winding. 





waist, and streaming with the exertion that makes the 
muscles strain out in great cords, show like the dis- 
torted imps of some pictured inferno. They, too, have 
imbibed the excitement. With every gesture of anx- 
ious haste, and eyeballs starting from their dusky heads, 
some plunge the long rakes into the red mouths of the 
furnace, twisting and turning the crackling mass with 
terrific strength; others hurl in huge logs of resinous 
pine already heated by contact till they burn like pitch. 
Then the great doors bang to; the yo! ho! of the 
negroes dies away, and the whole hull is blacker from 
the contrast; while the Senator, puffing denser clouds 
swings round the point a hundred yards ahead! 

There is a dead silence on our boat—silence so deep 
that the rough whisper of the pilot toa knot around 
him is heard the whole length of the deck: “ Damna- 
tion! but I'll overstep her yit or bust!” 

“Good, old man!” responds Styles. 
and I'll stand the wine!” 

Then the old colonel walks to the wheel, his face 
purple, his Glengary pushed back on his head, his cigar 
glowing like the “red eye of battle” as he puffs angry 
wheezes of smoke through his nostrils. 

On we speed, till the trees on the bank seem to fly 
back past us, and round the point to see the Senator 
just turning another curve! 

On still, faster than ever, with every glass on board 
jingling in its frame, every joint and timber trembl ng! 

Still the black demons below ply their fires with the 
fattest logs, and even a few Darrels of. rosin are slyly 
slippedin. The smoke behind us stretched straight and 
flat from the smoke-stack. 

Now we enter a straight, narrow reach, with the chase 
just before us. Faster, faster we go till the boat fairly 
rocks and swings from side to side, half-lifted with 
every throb. Closer and closer we creep—harder and 
harder thump the cylinders—until at last we close, our 
bow just lapping her stern! So we run a few yards. 

Little by little—so little that we test it by counting 
her windows—we reach her wheel, pass it, lock her 
bow, and run nose and nose for a hundred feet! 

The stillness of death is upon both boats; not a sound 
but the creak and shudder as they struggle on. Sud- 
denly is heard the hard voice of our old pilot: 

“Good-by, Sen'tor! I'll send yer a tug!” and he 
gave his bell a merry click. 

Our huge boat gives one shuddering throb that racks 
her from end to end, one plunge, and then she settles 
into a steady rush, and forges rapidly ahead. Wider 
and wider grows the gap; and we wind out of sight 
with the beaten boat five hundred yards behind. 

The cigar I take from my mouth, to make way for 
the deep, long sigh, is chewed to perfect pulp. A 
wild, pent-up yell of half-savage triumph goes up from 
the crowded deck. Cheer after cheer follows, as we 
approach the thin column of smoke curl'ng over the 
trees between us. 

I doubt if heartier toast was ever drunk than that 
the colonel gave the group around the wheel-house, 
when Styles “stood” the wine plighted the pilot. 

The veteran was beaming as he said: “Egad! I'd 
miss my dinner for a week for this! Gentlemen, a 
Here’s to the old boat! God bless her—sou//” 


“Let her out 


toast! 
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FACTS AND FIGURES—-THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPA:DIA* 
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The Alps altogether stand in six States, of which 
Austria claims the largest share of them.—The army of 
the United States consists of 2,167 commissioned offi- 
cers and a little over 20,000 real private soldiers, ex- 
clusive of those performing civilian duties; thus one- 
tenth of the military force consists of its officers.—The 
chief religions of the world may be classified as fol- 
lows: Christianity, 450,000,000; Confucianism, 390,- 
000,000; Hindooism, 190,000,000; Mohammedanism 
18,000,000; Fetichism, 150,000,000; Buddhism, 100,- 
000,000; Spirit Worship, 50,000,000; Shintoism, 22,- 
000,000; Jew, 8,000,000; Parsees, 1,000,000: total, 1,- 
449,000,000.— The earth is the greatest distance from 
the sun on the morning of July 6th.—The nerves of 
the human body derive their origin from the medulla 
oblongata and medulla spinalis; there are forty pairs 
of these nerves, nine originating from the medulla ob- 
longata, and thirty-one from the medulla spinalis; by 
“nerves” is meant a bundle of nervous fibres, which 
are innumerable, about 3,000 occupying an inch; it 
has beenestimated that the human body contains at 
least ten millions of nervous fibres.—There are more 
than forty thousand mud cabins in Ireland, consisting 
of but a single room.—In a discussion lately carried 
on in Europe as to the distance at which large objects 
on the earth’s surface are visible, it was stated that the 
Himalaya Mountains have appeared to view from the 
great distance of 224 miles, and Mont Blanc 210 miles. 





This is a scientific description of what happens when 
you light a fire: The phosphorus on the match is raised 
by friction to a temperature of 150° Fahrenheit, at 
which it ignites; it raises the temperature of the sul- 
phur (if it is a sulphur match) to 500°, when the sul- 
phur begins to burn; the sulphur raises the heat to 
800°, when the wood takes up the work and produces 
a temperature of 1,000°, at which the coal ignites.— 
The brain of the elephant is remarkably small, not 
more than one-twenty-third as large as that of a hu- 
man being in proportion to the weight of both.—Amer- 
ica has 441 educational institutions with the right to 
confer degrees.— More women in proportion to popula- 
tion are employed in industrial occupations in England 
than in any other European country; twelve per cent 
of the industrial classes are females.—The two sides of 
the human face are not exactly alike, and a German 
biologist asserts that the lack of symmetry, as a rule, is 
confined to the upper part of the face; in two cases 
out of five the eyes are out of line, and seven persons 
out of every ten have stronger sight in one eye than in 
the other; another ‘singular fact is that the right ear 
is almost invariably higher than the left. 








In Yokohama, with a population of 70,000, the 
number of electors is under 300.—The wettest place 
in the world is Cherrapooujee, about two hundred and 
fifty miles northeast of Calcutta, just outside the torrid 
zone; there the rainfall is upward of six hundred 
inches ever year.—Artificial musk is a new chemical 
product, with an odor to be distinguished from the real 
musk only by the expert.—There are 942 submarine 
cables, exclusive of the seven Atlantic cables, with an 
aggregate of 112,740 nautical miles; 1,600,960 miles of 
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overland wire; the United States has 776,500 miles of 
wire ; France 220,890, and Great Britain 180,000 miles ; 
the United States in 1889 transmitted 56,000,000 mes- 
sages, France 30,050,000, and Great Britain 50,000,000. 
—London has 40,000 streets, and their collective length 
would reach over 32,000 miles.—The combined armies 
and navies of France, Germany, and Russia, number 
10,453,164 men, and cost $525,761,200.—The census 
of illiteracy in Europe and America is as follows: 
Roumania, Russia, and Servia, 80 per cent. of the 
population is unable to read or write; Spain, 48; Hun- 
gary, 43; Austria, 30; Ireland, 21; France and Bel- 
gium, each 15; England, 13; Holland, 10; United 
States (whites), 8; Scotland, 7; Switzerland, 2%; 
German Empire, 1; in Sweden, Denmark, Bavaria, 
Baden, and Wurtemberg, there is not a single person 
over 10 years of age unable to read and write. 





A new illustration of the distances of the stars is that 
it would take all the Lancashire cotton factories 400 
years to spin a thread long enough to reach the nearest 
star at the present rate of production of about 155,- 
000,000 miles per day.—There are 413 species of trees 
found within the limits of the United States and Terri- 
tories, 16 of which, when perfectly seasoned, will sink 
in water.—Earwigs differ from all other insects in both 
their origin and structure; they are hatched from eggs, 
like chickens; naturalists often report seeing the ma- 
ternal earwig with her newly-hatched brood crowded 
under her like chickens under a hen.—Teachers’ sala- 
ries in the United States annually amount to more than 
$60,000,000.—The number of hairs on the human scalp 
varies from 90,000 to 120,000; a single hair can sup- 
port a weight of two ounces, and is so elastic that it 
may be stretched to one-third of its entire length, and 
then regain its former size and condition.—It is a curi- 
ous fact that the honey-bee was never known in the 
United States till brought from England; and, though 
now found in all parts of the country, it did not reach 
California until 1850, and South America until 1845. 


It is estimated that the number of passengers 
carried by all the railways in the world averages 6,500,- 
ooo a day.—Hundreds of millions, probably billions, of 
dollars have been added to the value of real estate in 
the cities of the world by a single invention, the ele- 
vator.—Measurements of 21,000 children in Saxony 
show that the boys are a small fraction of an inch taller 
than the girls up to the eleventh year; but that -the 
girls then become taller until the sixteenth year, when 
the boys again surpass the girls in height.—As an illus- 
tration of the remarkable suspension of vitality known 
among some of the microscopic organisms, it is said 
that microzmes may lie during entire geologic periods 
in such a rock as chalk, and yet retain the power of 
development.—London has an area larger than New 
York, Paris, and Berlin all put together; Berlin has an 
area of 29 square miles; Paris is only a trifle larger; 
New York has an area of 42 square miles, and London 
has an area of 121.—It has been computed, as an illus- 
tration of the cheapening of ocean freights, that a half 
note-sheet will develop sufficient power, when burned 
in connection with the triple-expansion engine, to carry 
a ton a mile in an Atlantic steamer. 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS 


Literature 


OF CHILD VERSE 





The Lyttel Boy—Eugene Field—Western Verse 

Sometime there ben a lyttel boy 
That wolde not renne and play, 

And helpless like that little tyke 
Ben allwais in the way. 

“Goe, make you merrie with the rest,’ 

His weary moder cried ; 

But with a frown he catcht her gown 
And hong untill her side. 


That boy did love his moder well, 
Which spake him faire, I ween ; 
He loved to stand and hold her hand 
And ken her with his een; 

His cosset bleated in the croft, 
His toys unheeded lay,— 

He wolde not goe, but, tarrying soe, 
Ben allwais in the way. 


Godde loveth children and doth gird 
His throne with soche as these, 

And He doth smile in plaisaunce while 
They cluster at His knees ; 

And sometime, when He looked on earth 
And watched the bairns at play, 

He kenned with joy a lyttel boy 
Ben allwais in the way. 


And then a moder felt her heart 
How that it ben to-torne— 

She kissed eche day till she ben gray 
The shoon he use to worn ; 

No bairn let hold until. her gown 
Nor played upon the floore,— 

Godde’s was the joy; a lyttel boy 
Ben in the way no more! 


The Reason Why—Mary E. Bradley—St. Nicholas 


“When I was at the party,” 
Said Betty (aged just four), 
“ A little girl fell off her chair, 
Right down upon the floor ; 
And all the other little girls 
Began to laugh, but me 
Z didn’t laugh a single bit,” 
Said Betty, seriously. 
“Why not?” her mother asked her, 
Full of delight to find 
That Betty—bless her little heart !— 
Had been so sweetly kind. 
“Why didn’t you laugh, darling ? 
Or don’t you like to tell?” 
“T didn’t laugh,” said Betty, 
“’Cause it was me that fell!” 


My Boat—Graham R. Tomson—Wide Awake 
Oh, once I made a little boat, a little boat, a little boat, 


And merrily she went afloat 
Upon the sunny sea: 


I made her of a piece of wood, a piece of wood, a piece of wood, 


And shaped her neatly as I could; 
A paper sail had she. 


Her keel it was a bit of slate, to keep her straight, to keep her straight ; 


The paper captain and the mate 
Were wonderful to see! 


A sea-gull’s feather was the mast, the little mast, the pretty mast— 


No wonder that she sailed so fast 
And far away from me} 


The sun it shone so very bright, the waves were dancing in its light; © 


Into the sparkle, out of sight, 
She swam that summer day. 


I watched the water blue and wide, the ripples dancing side by side, 


I waited till the turn of tide 
For all that Nurse could say. 


* * * 


* 


I wonder where my boat has gone, and if she still sails on and on 


To reach the land of Prester John 


That lies beyond the bay! 


Or if the m:rmaids in the sea have drawn her down their toy to be! 


For never comes she back to me, 


My boat that sailed away. 


Baby's Bed-Time—F.. FE. Rexford— Young People 
This is the baby’s bed-time ; 
' Dimplechin climbs on my knee, 
With “ Mamma, I's dest as s’eepy 
An’ tired as I tan be.” 
So I take up the little darling, 
And undress the weary feet 
That have been making since daylight 
A music, busy and sweet. 
“Teil me a pitty ’tory,” 
She pleads in a sleepy way, 
And I ask, as I cuddle and kiss her, 
“ What shall I tell you, pray?” 
* Tell me ’’—and then she pauses 
To rub each sleepy eye— 
“ How ze big pid goes to martet, 
An ze ‘ittle pids all c’y.” 


Then I tell, as 1 smooth the tangles 
Ever at war with the comb, 

How the big pig went to market, 
And the wee ones staid at home; 

And I count on the rosy fingers 
Each little pig once more, 

And she laughs at the “pitty ’tory, 
As if unheard before. 


Then I fold her hands together 
Upon her breast, and she, 

In her lisping, sleepy fashion, 
Repeats her prayer with me. 

Before it is ended the blossoms 
Of her eye: in slumber close, 

But the words that are left unuttered 
He who loves the children knows. 
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* 
THE INNER MAN—CONCERNING BODILY REFRESHMENT 





A Native Feast in Zululand—The Boston Bulletin 

A dozen magnificent long-horned cattle were run into 
the kraal, and several stalwart warriors followed them 
in, assegais in hand. Crowding the cattle in a bunch 
up against the wall, each warrior singled out a victim, 
and with a mighty thrust plunged the keen, bright blade 
right into the animal’s heart. Generally speaking, the 
one swift, sure stroke was sufficient. But in two or 
three cases the stricken animals avoided the death- 
thrust and, goaded to madness by the deep wound, 
made matters exceedingly lively for the Zulus for the 
next minute, chasing them frantically about the kraal 
until some well-hurled assegai brought them to earth. 
One big steer, horned like a Texan, kept his feet, and 
fought until a dozen assegai blades were buried in his 
body, and in his blind rushing he knocked over a couple 
of men, and ripped one very badly up the thigh. The 
whole affair was as exciting as a Spanish bull-fight. 
When they were all killed the crowd, who had been 
enjoying the fun from the kraal wall, hopped into the 
arena, and assisted in the work of skinning and cutting 
up. As many as could get around an animal assisted, 
and one could scarce imagine a more barbarous specta- 
cle than a horde of Zulus skinning and dissecting a 
dozen cows. The blood was allowed to remain in the 
flesh, and men, women, and children were seen packing 
off huge pieces of red, quivering flesh siung over their 
shoulders, with the blood trickling down their sleek, 
dark skins to their heels. Children besmeared their 
faces and bodies for fun, and about each carcass a 
group of tall, black warriors hacked and slashed, like 
the savages they were. While the women boiled the 
beef in big iron kettles, obtained from Natal, the war- 
riors engaged in a big dance. You can never quite 
catch the spirit of a Zulu dance by merely hearing it 
described, any more than you can realize the exhilara- 
tion of wine without trying it. The warriors turned 
out about three hundred strong on this occasion, and 
the dance took place on a level bit of ground outside 
the kraal. The whole community was gathered in a 
black mass, squatting in irregular ranks on the ground 
to see the dance. After the beeves had all been cut 
up, the warriors retired totheir huts. Then very shortly 
they came straggling out again, one by one, the blood 
washed off, and their bodies decorated with all the 
gewgaws of war. Many wore kilts of Zanzibar cat-tails 
or the tails of wolves and foxes, and round their calves 
and biceps were ornaments of bead and of leopard skin, 
On each warrior’s head was a discus of black mimosa 
gum, polished until it looked like acirclet of jet. With 
ox-hide shields and bright assegais they trooped into 
the kraal, until all were assembled. Then, forming 
into ranks as natural as a company of grenadiers, they 
marched out onto the dancing-ground, singing a strange, 
weird chant in accompaniment to the rattle of assegai 
on shield, and measured tramp of feet. One could see 
at a glance now that every Zulu is a warrior born. 
Here they were, the veriest savages to all intent, naked 
as animals, yet playing soldier with a bearing and pre- 
cision of movement that European troops, with all their 
scientific training, could hardly hope to beat. Forward 
they stepped, then filing off into a semicircle, two deep 
they stood, proud and erect, the most splendid speci- 


mens of martial manhood I ever saw, their black eyes 
glistening with suppressed fire, their chests heaving, and 
muscles twitching, in anticipation of the signal to be- 
gin. For a minute they stood there, every foot in the 
crescent keeping time, and every assegai softly tap- 
ping time against the shield to a low, buzzing melody. 


Food Fishes of the World—The San Francisco Chronicle 

The principal sea fish that serve as nourishment to 
the human race are the skate, or ray, the shark family, 
the sturgeon, the tunny, the mackerel, the codfish, the 
herring, the sardine, the anchovy, the salmon, and the 
eel. Some readers may be surprised to see the shark 
included, but it is a numerous family, and all are not 
man-eaters. The shark fishery is a regularly-established 
industry in some parts of the world. At Kurratchee, 
at the mouth of the Indus, no less than 40,000 are 
caught each year. Many are caught in the islands of 
Australasia, and sent to China to be sold. The other 
principal parts of the world where they are taken for 
commercial purposes are the Malabar coast, the Red 
Sea, and in all the waters beween Eastern Africa and 
the island of New Guinea. The fins form a Chinese 
delicacy. They are as regularly quoted in the market 
reports of Canton as tea and opium, at a price varying 
from $15 to $18 the hundred. At Canton alone the 
importation is valued at £1,400,000, not counting those 
furnished by the Chinese junks and neighboring nations. 
Whole fleets of Chinese junks are engaged in fishing for 
sharks, which are usually taken with harpoons, or nets 
sunk to a depth varying from 80 to 150 feet. The 
skin of the shark has been used for useful and orna- 
mental purposes since the Middle Ages. The hand- 
somest fish-skin known, is that of a species of ray, in- 
habiting the Red Sea and parts of the Indian Ocean. 
The skate is not a great favorite as an article of food 
in the United States, but is one of the staple dishes in 
France and elsewhere in Europe. Neither is the stur- 
geon highly esteemed in America. The flesh of the 
short-nosed variety found on the Pacific coast is eaten, 
but most people prefer the smaller and more delicate 
fish that abound along the coast of California. There 
was a difference of opinion among the ancient Romans 
regarding the edible qualities of this fish, which was at 
times a great favorite among the rich. It was highly 
esteemed at the epoch of the Renaissance. In the 
Middle Ages all the sturgeons caught along the English 
coast belonged to the king. Similar privileges were 
accorded certain nobles in France at the same epoch. 
The sturgeon has points of resemblance with the alli- 
gator, the shark, and with the hog. Like the latter, it 
has the rooting habit. The distribution of the sturgeon 
over the face of the globe is peculiar. Those that have 
the horny protuberance in the centre of the spots, are 
found in the rivers and lakes of North America on the 
Atlantic as well as the Pacific coast, while those which 
have the protuberance at the extremity of the spots, are 
confined almost altogether to the basins of the Black 
and Caspian seas, and in the fresh-water lakes farther 
to the east, even as far as the frontier of China. The 
sturgeon inhabits generally the colder parts of the tem- 
perate zones. Occupying, like the shad and salmon, 
the large bodies of water in winter, it ascends the rivers 
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to spawn in the spring. In Russian waters it is often 
twenty feet in length and weighs from 2,000 to 3,000 
pounds. Of course this great size is exceptional. It 
is found in all the rivers of Southern Russia, in the 
Danube, which it ascends as far as Buda-Pesth, in the 
rivers of France—not so often as formerly—and else- 
where along the coast of Europe. It lives alternately 
in salt and fresh water, but has been known to survive 
for many years when no longer able to return to the 
sea. Some placed by Frederick the Great in one of 
the island lakes of Prussia were found alive in 1866, 
or eighty years later. The sterlet, so highly esteemed 
by gourmets, is a small sturgeon. It is found in the 
Black and Caspian seas and the rivers that empty into 
them, and along the coast of the Arctic Ocean. It is 
found in the Danube as far up as Vienna. The stur- 
geon-fishing along the Russian rivers has very interest- 
ing features. The right to fish along portions of these 
streams belongs exclusively to the Cossacks. When 
the ice begins to form, experts mark the places where 
the fish group and imbed themselves in the mud. 
When the fishing-season approaches in winter, the 
people are assembled according to certain usages. 
Those away from home are recalled. Those partici- 
pating are enrolled and each given his ticket. They 
assemble in their sledges before sunrise, and are placed 
in order by a chosen brother, who sees that they are 
properly armed and equipped. The signal to start is 
given by the discharge of two cannons. ‘Then all set 
off at full speed for theriver. Each chooses his place, 
makes a hole in the ice into which he inserts his pole 
armed at the end with a hook. Before starting, each 
man has vowed to give the first fish to the church. If 
a frog is found attached to the end of the hook, the 
fishing is given up at once, there being a superstition 
that further efforts will be useless. If the fish caught 
is too large to be taken out by the fisherman, he calls 
on one of his band, little companies having been formed 
to equalize the game. This is the first fishing. The 
second is in spring, with nets having two sets of meshes, 
one set allowing the fish to pass through. There is a 
third sedson, about the 1st of October, by means of 
fixed nets that cross the stream. Four hundred miles 
of the lower Volga and the coast of the Caspian adja- 
cent have been given to 80,000 Cossacks in return for 
their military services. ‘There are sixteen fishing-places 
from which the fish are taken in autumn with nets, and 
in the winter with poles, to which are attached large 
hooks. The fishing is done under the direction of a 
properly-appointed officer, and with military precision. 
The part of the sturgeon that chiefly enters into foreign 
commerce is the air bladders, which are beaten to- 
gether, and form what is called fish glue, and the eggs, 
which are made into caviar. It is by means of the lat- 
ter the Russian sturgeon is principally known in America. 
One method of making caviar is as follows. To sepa- 
rate the roes from the ovary, the mass is placed on a 
large sieve, and worked with the hand. The grains 
fall into a cask, and are mingled with fine salt, if it is 
desired to make liquid caviar, in the proportion of two 
pounds to the pood (thirty-six pounds). When the 
caviar is stirred, the eggs separate from one another, and 
gain a certain consistency. The caviar is then done. 
The least-salted is considered the best. If solid caviar 
is desired, brine is poured on the roes, which are stirred 
with a shovel, always in the same direction. The mass 
is then passed through a sieve, put in sacks, pressed 
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hard, and packed in barrels. As many of the eggs are 
broken in this process, the caviar is less delicate. It 
it is put into boxes, olive-oil is added. If an extra 
quality is desired, it is favored with cinnamon, cloves, or 
nutmeg. The best caviar comes from Astrakhan. The 
region of the Caspian exports annually over a million 
pounds. Caviar is eaten now principally by the Rus- 
sians and Germans. It was much consumed in France 
during the last century, but is scarcely at all at present. 
The tunny isa fish with which Americans are but slightly 
acquainted, though it is one of the best-known in 
Europe, where it is the object of an important com- 
merce. Most of those caught weigh only twenty or 
thirty pounds, though it is said-to be by no means rare 
to find specimens weighing 1,000 pounds, and five feet 
or more in length. The tunny enters the Mediterra- 
nean in the spring in great numbers by the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Dividing, a part follows eastward the south- 
ern, and a part the northern shore of the Mediterranean. 
Formerly it was caught in great quantities at Byzan- 
tium, near Constantinople, and on account of the wealth 
derived from it is said to have given its name to the 
Golden Horn. The most important tunny-fisheries are 
now near Nice, along the coast of Catalonia, in Spain, 
and about the Italian islands. Cooked and canned 
with oil, it is found in all parts of the world. It forms 
an industry on the coasts it frequents which supports 
whole populations. In the south of France the usual 
method of catching tunny is by means of a long net, 
one end of which is attached to the shore, and the other 
extending a quarter of a mile into the sea. It sinks to 
a depth of from forty to seventy feet. The shoals of 
fish following the coast, are entangled in the meshes. 
As soon as enough are in, the other end of the net is 
brought in with the fishes it contains, which are killed 
with clubs, when sufficiently near the shore. On the 
coast of Sicily the tunny enters between the walls formed 
by nets forming a wide opening at the seaward end, 
and gradually drawn from chambers into a trap that 
has a bottom as well as sides. When all are in the 
trap, it is closed and surrounded by boats, which raise 
it to the surface by means of capstans. This immense 
machine requires a large capital and the employment 
of 400 or 500 men, who, as the fish are brought to the 
surface, kill them with harpoons or clubs. The sport 
is exciting, and forms one of the attractions of the re- 
gion for tourists. The codfish is the fish most useful 
to man, not only as an article of food, but for its oil, 
which has great medicinal value. The principal 
fishing-grounds are on the coasts of Norway, Scotland, 
Iceland, Finland, Greenland, and the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland. A fleet of French fishing vessels goes 
to Iceland every spring. The codfish passes the win- 
ter in the deep sea, rising in the spring, and approach- 
ing the coast in all directions. The habits of fish are 
not perfectly known to naturalists. For instance, they 
have never been able to determine where the mackerel 
passes the winter. Some writers have asserted that it 
goes, as soon as the cold weather commences, to the 
coast of Greenland, enters the bays, and, plunging its 
head into the mud, remains in that position, with tail 
in the air, till revivified by the spring sunshine. Then 
it goes south, seeking spawning grounds, following the 
coasts of Europe and America, especially the latter, 
guided probably by the Gulf Stream. Arriving on the 
coast of Europe, the schools separate, swarming about 
the coasts of Great Britain and Norway, entering the 
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Baltic or seeking the bays of the French coast. In 
France it is usually caught by trailing hooks or drifting 
nets. When fresh, it is the favorite fish after the sole, 
and certain other kinds that are less common. Being 
found everywhere in the north of France in abundance 
and at a low price in the spring, and being by no means 
rare thenceforward till the first of the following Janu- 
ary, it is in less repute among the rich on this account, 
and even among those of moderate means, stales by 
repetition. The fishermen of the Norman and Breton 
coasts cross into the Irish Sea in search of this precious 
fish. Salt mackerel is held in a certain estimation by 
Americans. At Dieppe and Fecamp, in France, the 
mackerel is prepared with oil, rendering it almost as 
delicate as the sardine. ‘The herring isa fish somewhat 
more prosaic than the mackerel. The first of the season 
only are eaten by the gourmets, after which it is left to the 
poor. Its habits and the routes it follows are nearly 
the same. In the winter its home is said to be under 
the ice of the North Atlantic and Arctic oceans, which 
it forsakes to seek warmer regions. The young, like 
those of the mackerel, leave the hatching-grounds as 
soon as they are strong enough to emigrate, and inhabit 
no one seems to know where till they are large enough 
to propagate. The commerce set in motion by the 
herring is one of the most important on the face of the 
globe. Political economists assert that this fish has 
done more toward the shaping of important points of 
history, and in forming wealth of nations, than either 
tea, coffee, silk, or spices, which have done so much to 
enrich certain countries. It was the making of the 
Dutch, and still forms one of their principal industries, 
as it does of England, Scotland, Norway, and the north 
of France. It was the right to fish near the English 
coast that caused the famous sea-fights between the 
English and Dutch in the seventeenth century. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 the catch on the coast of Norway 
amounted, on an annual average, to 891,460 barrels, the 
greater part of which found a market in Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Finland, North Germany, and England. Seven 
or eight thousand boats were employed. It is not nec- 
essary to enlarge on the sardine. Zodlogists class it 
with the shad, and speak of the small ones found on the 
coast of France as the shad-sardine, and the larger 
caught on the English coast as the shad-pitchard. It 
is supposed to spawn somewhere along the European 
coast, but under what circumstances is not precisely 
known. It is generally thought to retire in winter to 
the deep sea. Some assert that it comes out of the 
Mediterranean in the spring. The smallest are caught 
on the French coast near the Spanish frontier, whence 
it increases in size along the European coast until it 
becomes the pitchard of England. The medium size 
is of the best quality. Some zodlogists advance the 
curious theory that the sardine follows the Gulf Stream 
toward the north to feed on the detritus thrown into 
the sea by the codfishers of Newfoundland, the annual 
amount of which is estimated at nearly 30,000 tons. 
The flesh of the European varieties is whiter and less 
oily, which causes it to be preferred by Americans, who 
find the American salmon too rich. The French are 
endeavoring to restock their streams with the hardier 
varieties of the Pacific slope. The anchovy is caught 
along the northern coast of the Mediterranean, at the 
mouth of the La Plata, and along the coast of France. 
A species resembling it is caught on the coast of Nor- 
way. It is chiefly known to Americans in the form of 
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The Americans have never been much inclined 
toward the eel as an article of diet. In Europe, es- 
pecially in France, it is different. There, as also in 
Italy, it is highly valued. The most important eel fish- 
ery in the world is at Comacchio, on the Adriatic, south 
of Venice, between the mouth of the Poand Ravenna, 
where a city of 6,000 fishermen are supported by the 
eels they raise in a lagoon, or marsh, covering 75,000 
acres. The eels enter in great numbers every year at 
the spring immigration. Once entered, they never go 
out alive. In different chambers and canals made of 
reecs they are separated from other fish, and in a man- 
ner assorted as to size. In the last chamber, whence 
they are taken at the proper season, they crowd sb close 
that there is scarcely left a drop of water between them. 
A strong light is employed whenever it is desired to 
keep them quiet. Part are sold fresh, and part salted, 
for more distant exportation. The annual product of 
fish at Comacchio is estimated at nearly 2,000,000 
pounds, of which about 1,400,000 are eels. 
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Concerning Malaga Grapes—From the New York Tribune 

The Malaga grape, whose luscious crispness has be- 
come dear to the American palate, and whose flavor is 
placed in the front rank by connoisseurs, has now be- 
come a necessity as well as a luxury, for it is said that 
last year the physicians of the country prescribed this 
fruit to sufferers from the influenza, when they could 
give them nothing else of this character. Few of the 
fruit-eating public are aware of the source of supply of 
what are called Malaga, or white grapes. Of late years 
the consumption of these grapes has increased fully 
100 per cent. over what it was ten years ago. There 
are no Malaga grapes, proper, in the market, as few of 
them are shipped to America. They are mostly dried, 
and from this source come the Malaga raisins. From 
a small province of Malaga, called Alhurin, for the last 
few years only have shipments of grapes been made. 
These grapesare of such a tender nature that ship- 
ment in their green state is possible only in September, 
when the grapes are first ripe, and from 5,000 to 10,- 
ooo barrels only, at the outside, are exported to Amer- 
ica. In Alhurin are grown the grapes that make some 
of the famous large bunches of Malaga raisins. From 
a little village in Spain, called Almeria, situated directly 
on the Mediterranean Sea, about 150 miles east of 
Gibraltar, are shipped annually, from August 25th 
to November 1st, between 500,000 and goo,000 bar- 
rels of grapes, and a part of these is consumed in Amer- 
ica. They are called Malaga, or white grapes, but they 
really are Almeria grapes, and are so called by mem- 
bers of the trade. The geographical situation of Al- 
meria is peculiar. The only means of getting to the 
town is by steamer sailing from Malaga, which is half- 
way between there and Gibraltar. Almeria is 180 
miles from any railway, and all roads stop some twenty 
miles out from the village. It is rarely visited by tour- 
ists, owing to its inaccessibility, and in consequence of 
this it is a thoroughly-old Spanish town, maintaining 
the customs and habits of the remote past. The visits 
of American and European travellers, and the march of 
progress, have passed this place and have left it in 
lonely isolation. The town is under the rule of a gov- 
ernor, and its principal source of income comes from 
the growing of grapes. The number of inhabitants liv- 
ing in the town proper is about 10,000, The grapes 
that come to America, however, are not grown in 
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Almeria, but in surrounding towns within a radius of 
forty miles back from the sea in the interior, and on 
the slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. As all 
roads end a few miles out from Almeria, the only 
way to get to these towns is by means of beaten paths 
which have been made in the usual course of travel, 
and which are extremely rough and rocky. These towns 
are all under the government of Almeria, and number 
in inhabitants from 800 to 1,500 people each. Edward 
L. Goodsell, a well-known fruit importer, has lately 
returned from a trip to this district, and relates his ex- 
perience as follows: “ We started from Almeria early 
in the morning, astraddle of our donkeys, and accom- 
panied by several guides fully-armed, for in the moun- 
tain passes there lurk bands of robbers dangerous to 
travellers. Our chief guides were Luis Ordono La 
Flor de Olivillo, Caralimperi Ayuso, and Hilario Rubi 
Rubi. It is a wild country, the wildest in Spain. We 
had to ford streams, and could only travel in the day- 
time. Once my donkey stopped in the middle of a 
stream, and in accordance with his obstinate nature re- 
fused tomove. Repeated blows had no effect. My mind 
recalled that expression of Wordsworth’s in Peter Bell: 
** * And still the ass, with motion dull 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turns round his long left ear.’ 
It took four guides, two in front and two behind, to 
get the animal to dry land. The inhabitants of the 
towns turned out and welcomed me as the first Amer- 
ican that had ever visited them. They live in houses 
of one story, and it is a usual case that the family, the 
chicken, pigs, and donkey all eat and sleep in one 
room. In fact, while I was in this section of Spain I 
was obliged to lodge once in one of these rooms where 
there were no less than twenty-five beings, animal and 
human. The mode of living is simple. The people 
eat little meat, the usual daily fare being eggs, bread, 
and wine. The inhabitants are not very intelligent, 
but exceedingly thrifty. As agriculturists they are a 
very superior class of grape-growers, and marvels for 
producing the fruit, and for the manner in which they 
pick it. Almost all the inhabitants are engaged in 
grape-growing. The yield of each vineyard ranges from 
50 to 2,000 barrels, containing forty pounds net. The 
fruit, as is well known, is white in color, and has as- 
tonishing tenacity of life. It is grown on trellises over 
which the vines are trailed to a height of about six feet, 
and generally forming an arbor. The grapes begin to 
ripen about the middle of August, and are usually har- 
vested by October 1st. Each grower has a little house 
in his vineyard, with slatted sides, and in this house 
the grapes are ‘sweated;’ this is to toughen the skins. 
The grapes are taken from the vines in clusters, and 
carefully laid in these houses to the depth of two feet, 
and are left there two days. Great drops of water 
ooze out and drop from the berries during this time. 
Engaged in this work are men employed at twenty cents 
a day, and women and children at the rate of ten cents. 
When the grower wishes to prepare his fruit for ship- 
ping, he takes it from the sweat-house, and carefully in- 
spects each bunch. All decayed or inferior grapes are 
cupped from the bunch, which is laid to one side ready 
for packing. The barrels used for this purpose are 
made of oak, about one-half as tall as a flour-barrel, 
and one-third larger in circumference. The packer 
takes a barrel, and sprinkles about two inches of fine 
cork-dust in the bottom, and then lays round on top of 
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this the bunches of fruit. After that he covers the 
layer of grapes with a layer of cork-dust, shaking it 
down so that it fills any apertures that may have been 
left between the bunches. Inasmuch as the grape 
grows with the fruit wide apart on the stem, this cork 
dust also shakes into these little openings between the 
fruit. This operation is continued until the barrel is 
nearly full, when about four inches of cork-dust are 
packed on the top, and then the cover is nailed to the 
barrel. The package thus becomes perfectly air-tight, 
and when the grower’s private brand is placed on top, 
the barrel is ready for shipment. The grower, having 
packed ten or twenty barrels of grapes, proceeds to 
load them on the back of a donkey by means of a double 
net, which holds an equal quantity on each side of the 
animal. He then starts for Almeria, and his donkey 
being heavily-laden, the grower is obliged to walk the 
entire distance. Having reached Almeria, the barrels 
are placed on the quay, and forwarded where the grower 
desires. The time taken in transit by most steamers 
is about eighteen days from Almeria. The quality varies 
greatly, depending on where the grape is grown. The 
two large districts in Spain where the very fine fruit is 
produced are Alhama, on the slopes of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and Dalias, on the plain. The grapes coming 
from these districts are of a pinkish-white character, 
and are eagerly sought after as possessing extra keeping 
qualities and the finest flavor. What is most astonish- 
ing about these grapes is the length of time they keep 
good and sound. Everything is packed and shipped 
from Almeria by November 1st, and the jobbing trade 
rarely dispose of the last of the fruit before the first of 
the following April. The crop last year was 450,000 
barrels, of which 140,000 barrels came to America. 
England is the largest consumer. The prices which 
growers received for their fruit last year were phenom- 
enal, owing to its superior quality and the fact that 
there was little else in the market to interfere with the 
sale of Almeria grapes. The yield is about five tons to 
the acre, and as last-year growers received nine cents 
a pound, they were well off. Two hundred thousand 
barrels will come to New York this year, and prices 
will be high for the same reason as last year, scarcity 
of other fruits. While in the grape-growing districts, I 
staid with Juan Lopez, the largest grape-grower in Spain. 
A punctilious courtesy, equal to that of the old cava- 
liers, pervades their intercourse, making one imagine 
he has been carried back to the times of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. One or two facts illustrate forcibly 
how civilization has stagnated in this section. An 
American who went to Almeria a few years ago, and 
saw the difficulties which the growers labored under 
in getting their fruit from the interior of the country to 
the point of shipment, made overtures to the people, 
and attempted to carry out a plan of running a narrow- 
gauge railroad from the interior to the quay, and barely 
escaped with his life, as the growers said any such 
scheme would deprive a great number of men of their 
means of livelihood. Another instance is where a ship- 
captain attempted to moor his vessel alongside of the 
fine quay that the port of Almeria has, in order to load. 
He was compelled to pull his vessel out some rods, 
and was glad to do so to escape personal injury, as 
the shippers of the port said it would be doing away 
with the customs of their forefathers in a manner they 
would not permit if they did not take the grapes from 
the quay, and carry them by lighters to the vessel.” 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY—ETERNAL QUESTIONS 





The Problem of Life: Henry Drummond. 

Science never corroborates a spiritual truth without 
illuminating it. The threshold of Eternity is a place 
where many shadows meet. And the light of science 
here, where everything is so dark, is welcome a thou- 
sand times. Many men would be religious if they 
knew where to begin; many would be more religious 
if they were sure where it would end. It is not indif- 
ference that keeps some men from God, but ignorance. 
“Good Master, what must I do to inherit Eternal Life?” 
is still the deepest question of the age. What is Reli- 
gion? What am I to believe? What.seek with all 
my heart and soul and mind?—this is the imperious 
question sent up to consciousness from the depths of 
being in all earnest hours; sent down again, alas, with 
many of us, time after time, unanswered. Into all our 
thought and work and reading this question pursues us. 
But the theories are rejected one by one; the great 
books are returned sadly to their shelves, the years 
pass, and the problem remains unsolved. The confu- 
sion of tongues here is terrible. Every day a new 
authority announces himself. Poets, philosophers, 
preachers, try their hand on us in turn. New prophets 
arise, and beseech us for our soul’s sake to give ear to 
them—at last in an hour of inspiration they have dis- 
covered the final truth. Yet the doctrine of yesterday 
is challenged by a fresh philosophy of to-day: and the 
creed of to-day will fall in turn before the criticism of 
to-morrow. Increase of knowledge increaseth sorrow. 
And at length the conflicting truths, like the beams of 
light in the laboratory experiment, combine in the mind 
of ihe questioning one to make total darkness. 





True Purpose in Life: Joseph Hall. 

The lives of most men are misspent for want of a 
certain end of their actions; wherein they do as un- 
wise archers, shoot away their arrows they know not at 
what mark. They live only out of the present, not di- 
recting themselves and their proceedings to one uni- 
versal scope: whence they alter upon every change of 
occasions, and never reach any perfection, neither can 
do other but continue in uncertainty, and end in dis- 
comfort. Others aim at one certain mark, but a wrong 
Some, though fewer, level at a right end, but 
amiss. To live without one main and common end is 
idleness and folly. To live ata false end is deceit and 
loss. True Christian wisdom both shows the end and 
finds the way; and as cunning politics have many plots 
to compass one and the same design by a determined 
succession, so the wise Christian, failing in the means, 
yet still fetcheth about to his steady end with constant 
change of endeavors; such a one only lives to purpose, 
and at last repents not that he hath lived. 


one. 


The Life After Death: Frederic H. Hedge. 

A question immediately connected with the memory 
of a former existence is one which affection persistently 
asks of all the oracles—whether dear friends who were 
parted by death shall meet again. To this the answer 
is still the same: if the soul’s well-being requires it, 
Heaven will grant it. If when the soul wakes to new 
existence it shall find in itself distinct impressions of a 
previous life, and among those impressions the image 
of any dear friend who has gone before, and shall long 


to recover the object of that affection, to bind again 
what death had severed; and if the friend so sought 
shall also experience a like reminiscence and recipro- 
cal longing—then I can suppose that the two, thus 
mutually drawn, shall find one another, and renew their 
bond. I can suppose that love stronger than death 
may revoke the separation of death, and give like to 
like. Souls that belong to each other by all their affin- 
ities and all their yearnings, one would say, must sooner 
or later unite. And yet it is equally supposable, and, 
I confess, more likely, that the coming together of the 
two so inclined shall be without recognition of iden- 
tity, and without recollection of foregone union. Who 
knows if the love which in this world draws with mu- 
tual and irresistible attraction two kindred hearts, be 
not an unconscious renewal of an old pre-natal bond? 





The Hope of Immortality: Edwin Arnold. 

Why, in truth, should evolution proceed along the 
gross and palpable lines of the visible, and not also be 
hard at work upon the subtler elements which are be- 
hind—moulding, governing, and emancipating them? 
Taking things as they seem, nobody knows that death 
stays—nor why it should stay—the development of the 
individual. It stays our perception of it in another; 
but so does distance, absence, or even sleep. Birth 
gave to each of us much;. death may give very much 
more, in the way of subtler senses to behold colors we 
cannot here see, to catch sounds we do not now hear, 
and to be aware of bodies and objects impalpable at 
present to us, but perfectly real, intelligibly constructed, 
and constituting an organized society and a governed, 
multiform state. Where does nature show signs of 
breaking off her magic, that she should stop at the five 
organs and the sixty-odd elements? Are we free to 
spread over the face of this little earth, and never freed 
to spread through the solar system and beyond it? Nay, 
the heavenly bodies are to the ether which contains 
them, as mere spores of seaweed floating in the ocean. 
Are the specks only filled with life, and not the space? 
What does nature possess more valuable in all she has 
wrought here, than the wisdom of the sage, the tender- 
ness of the mother, the devotion of the lover, and the 
opulent imagination of the poet, that she should let 
these priceless things be utterly lost by a quinsy, or a 
flux? It is a hundred times more reasonable to be- 
lieve that she commences afresh with such delicately- 
developed treasures, making them groundwork and 
stuff for splendid farther-living, by process of death; 
which, even when it seems accidental or premature, is 
probably as natural and gentle as birth; and where- 
from, it may well be, the new-born dead arises to find a 
fresh world ready for his pleasant and novel body, with 
gracious and willing kindred-ministrations awaiting it, 
like those which provided for the human babe the 
guiding arms and nourishing breasts of its mother. As 
the babe’s eyes opened to strange sunlight here, so may 
the eyes of the dead lift glad lids to “a light that never 
was on sea or land’; and so may his delighted ears 
hear speech and music proper to the spheres beyond, 
while he laughs contentedly to find how touch and taste 
and smell had all been forecasts of faculties accurately 
following upon the lowly lessons of this earthly nursery. 
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A DIPLOMAT’S DIARY—THE LADY IN VIOLET* 





The old Countess Barythine glided forward to meet 
the lady in violet, with extended fingers. She wore her 
richest sables and her suavest manners. 

“ Charmed,” she said, “to make your acquaintance; ” 
and, after a few commonplaces: ‘ You, too, are from 
America? Then you must have known a great Am- 
erican, one I have long desired to meet. You are 
probably intimately acquainted with Dom Pedro?” 

“No,” said the lady in violet, “ I have not the honor.” 

“Ah, to be sure! How dull and stupid you must 
think me. You are from the north of America—from 
New York, I I now recollect that you are 
not au mieux with the Brazilians; that you had that 
terrible and bloody war, and beat them badly too. I 
had forgotten. But, then,” she added, politely, “it is 
so long ago you are too young to remember these things. 
I thought by this time all would be bridged over, but 
And nature her- 
Look at 


believe. 


Southerners are always revengeful. 
self divides you from your Southern States. 
your Isthmus of Panama!” 

* You, monsieur,” said the lady addressed, turning and 
addressing me, “‘ have probably had even greater facil- 
ities than madame tostudy our conflicts. Do you not 
wonder at the continued animosity of the Brazilians?” 

The countess looked unconsciously from one to the 
other, awaiting my answer. Our eyes had met and 
mingled in the freemasonry of a mutual amusement. 
My own may have been too bold, for she blushed. 

“TI gave lectures to my young officers on your war, 
madame. Ai 

“ You are encouraging,” she replied, a little sarcas- 
tically, I thought, and turned to have a foreign digni- 


Both sides fought well 


tary presented to her. 

I was struck with her perfect composure, and also 
with her absolute indifference to myself. It piqued 
me into a desire to continue the conversation. 

“Why did you come to Russia, madame?” I ven- 
tured to say to her later, handing her a cup of tea. 

“To amuse myself.” 

* And are you amused?” 

“Ne.” 

** Perhaps you are exacting?” 

“Perhaps! I think myseif very easily pleased.” 

*“And you leave America like that? No duties— 
nothing to detain you?” 

“T never do my duty.” 

“QO madame!” 

* And you?” 

“1 try to do mine.” 

“Why will you not undertake a new dezoir, then?” 
and she looked at me asiant her little vo//effe, with a 
queer searching expression which held my own. 

* And that is ?” 

“To help amuse me. 
Nearly every one is stupid.” 

“ How can you tell I am not stupid? You have not 
deigned to look at me once. I am lamentably dull.” 

*“ Really?” 

“Yes; for although I have not taken my eyes from 
off your face since you entered, I do not know whether 
I am addressing a married lady or a demoiselle.” 


I think you are not stupid. 


* From 
Cruger). 


““A Diplomat’s Diary.” By Julian Gordon (Mrs. 


Appleton. The scene is laid in St. Petersburg society. 


“Ah! It makes no difference.” 

“Yes, it does.”’ 

“ Which do you think?” 

“JT think you are probably married.” 

“Why?” 

** Because you have such diabolical ap/omd.” 

“You think marriage leads to diabolic dénouements ?” 

“T know nothing about marriage, except what I hea 
from others, madame. I confess it is not encouraging.’ 

“You are not married?” 

“Do I look like a married person? ” 

“T have not examined you.” 

“Oh, yes, you have. Yousaid I did not look stupid.’ 

“One must say something.” 

* Thank you.” 

Mrs. North now moved toward us, and her niece rose 

“T am really fatigued, ma Zante. I shall ask you tu 
excuse me and let me go and rest,” and with a slight 
inclination of her head she swept from me, dragging her 
violet skirts with a swish over the parquet floor. 

“My niece has but lately arrived in Petersburg,’ 
said my hostess, apologetically. “She has been at the 
galleries all day, and she is still tired from her journey.” 

I bowed. “ We diplomats, madame, are proverbially 
curious. Above all, we must remember names. May 
I ask you to tell me very distinctly the lady’s name?” 

“ Mrs. Acton—Mrs. Lucien Acton.” 

“And is Monsieur Acton with you too?” I asked, 
“and shall I make his acquaintance? ” 

“My niece is a widow,” Mrs. North sighed—the per- 
functory sigh with which the virtuous matron feels 
called upon to announce another’s misfortune. 

* * * * ok * 


. 


Five hundred men and women, the latter splendid 
in their diamonds, the former in their uniforms and 
decorations, the cream of Petersburg society, gathered 
at the Winter Palace under the radiance of a hundred 
Within its gilded railing the orchestra 
the rotunda and 


chandeliers. 
regales us with sweet strains. In 
along the galerie militaire, a buffet where are served 
champagne frappé, fruits, ices, bonbons, and tea from 
smoking samovars, all served in Georgian silver, or 
upon massive gold plate. Card-tables are disposed in 
the Arab room, At ten the royalties arrive. 

For nearly an hour I lost sight of Madame Acton 
while I piloted my stout partner through the intricate 
figures. I heard rumors, however, of her successes. 

When the mazurka was over, with indecent haste I 
bowed to my princess and wandered forth in search of 
I found her at last in the conservatory amid a 
Berg was lean- 


her. 
forest of plants and shrubs half-hidden. 
ing over her, and a certain Circassian prince of my ac- 
quaintance, brave in his purple velvet doublet, tipped 
with sabies, his sabre and jewelled poniard, was hold- 
ing her acup of yellow chay. Did she look a little 
bored, or was it only my fatuity which fancied that her 
fair face lighted up in welcome at my approach? 

After a few words of badinage I offered her my arm. 
“Come,” I said, authoritatively, and she came. Away 
from the others, her graceful swaying figure balanced 
on my arm by the light touch of a long gloved hand, 
the little curls of her dark hair just brushing against 
the gold of my epaulet, we passed down the stately halls 
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together, reflected in a hundred mirrors. People asked 
who was this tall stranger in exquisite draperies which 
fell about her like the fep/um of a Greek goddess. 

She was very quiet; not in the least dazzled by any- 
thing that she saw; much more of a princess than the 
real ones, I thought, with her elegant énsouciance; an 
American princess of a subtler quality. 

Of course-this can be nothing serious, only—I 
wonder who and what she is. I hardly know what we 
talked about. I only know that her heart beat close 
to mine, and made its pulses warmer. I spoke to her 
of the approaching masked ball. 

“My uncle would not approve,” she said. 

“Then do not tell him; only go!” 

“What vile advice! Of course to go clandestinely 
would be a great inducement. But I should have fan- 
cied you too conservative to give a young woman such 
evil counsel, particularly when her nature inclines her 
to follow it. What! deceive my good, kind uncle who 
is so indulgent to me?” 

“So you think me conservative? ” 

“T know that you are.” 

“Think what you will, only promise me you will go 
to the masked ball,” I said, hotly. 

“There are things, monsieur, one does, and one does 
not say.” She is enchanting! - 

* re * * * * 

It is decided that all the military shall go to the 
masked ball ez bourgeois. Women have told me I 
looked well in citizen’s clothes. If Mrs. Acton be there 
will she recognize me, I wonder? These were my re- 
flections as I struggled into my dress suit. 

What a queer effect a dal masgué produces upon 
one’s first entrance! The 7Zzeganes had been hired to 
amuse the company, and were still singing their wild 
ditties when I arrived about one o’clock. There seemed 
to be much gayety among the merry maskers, but 
somehow I could not feel the slightest breath of excite- 
ment or of entrain. I leaned wearily for some time 
against a column, watching the varied scene, when sud- 
denly Berg passed and jostled me in the crowd, with a 
tall domino upon his arm, to whom he was discoursing 
in animated Russian. It impressed me that she did not 
understand a word that he was saying. 

She wore a long rich gray garment, made like a coat, 
with high puffed sleeves, opening over a pale yellow 
skirt; it was richly embroidered about the throat and 
wrists. Her small head was closely shrouded in white 
laces, and she wore a yellow satin mask. After pass- 
ing me she seemed to hesitate a moment, then left Berg 
abruptly, and, turning away from him and gliding swiftly 
up to me, slipped her hand through my arm. 

“Whom do you seek?” she whispered. 

“ Really,” I said, nonchalantly, “I am expecting no 
one. Petersburg holds few interests to me, and I 
merely looked in at this ball as a civility to our hostess.”’ 

She pulled a pencil out from the gold girdle which 
was drawn about her waist, and a tiny ivory tablet, and 
wrote, “I was admiring your enthusiasm! ” 

“My enthusiasm?” 

“Ves. You were looking about with an expression 
of idiotic pleasure when I rescued you.” 

“ Seriously, have you seen any woman here to-night 
whose masked loveliness seemed to attract me? Did 
I look as if I were waiting for some one?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and did not reply. 

While we had so spoken we had wandered from 
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among the throng into a little boudoir whose cool 
loveliness had not yet been invadeg. My companion 
drew her arm from mine, and seated herself with a sigh 
upon a low couch which stood invitingly near. It was 
wide enough for two, yet not very wide, and I slipped 
into it by her side. All the ennui was gone now. 

“How nice you look like that, dressed like a man of 
the world,” she said. 

“What! really?” I felt myself blushing with delight. 

“And you?” I said, secretly exhilarated by the con- 
tact of her shoulder, and a queer delicious perfume 
which came to me in wafts from her laces and hair, 
“and you, are you very beautiful to-night?” 

For all answer she drew off her gloves from her strong, 
white hands, and disentangling her mask, pulled it off 
suddenly and cast it from her upon a distant seat. 

“Ugh!” she said, raising her arms to readjust her 
disordered headgear, and, with a funny little groan, “I 
was half stifled;” and she drew the lace back tightly 
across her forehead just above her brow. Her profile, 
seen thus coiffed like an Eastern woman, struck me 
with its delicacy and fineness. Her cheeks were all 
aflame from the heat of the mask; her half-open lips 
looked red like blood. How little women know the 
power of such disarray! She was an entirely different 
being from the lady of the court ball; she seemed much 
nearer tome. A wild desire to crush and hurt her seized 
me, to deepen the flame on her cheek, to awaken some 
sentiment of love or of hate in those sleepy eyes. 

“You are a pretty woman,” I said, scanning her crit- 
ically from head to foot with an impertinent audacity 
at which I myself marvelled, “but you are scarcely 
beautiful. Not one of those women of whom one says, 
‘She is possessed of a dazzling seduction.’ ” 

She remained silent for a moment and then languidly 
turned toward me, raising her face up almost to the 
level of my own. She opened those half-closed lids at 
last widely upon me, and shot into my soul a glance 
whose lightning ran through my senses, like fire. I can 
give no idea to any one who has never seen this ex- 
pression of Mrs. Acton’s face, of its peculiar power. 
There would indeed be a lack of pudeur if a woman 
could so unveil herself often, and she inspires me with 
enough confidence to believe that to the many it has 
never been revealed. All the anguish, all the halluci- 
nations of a man’s maddest desire, leaped into life. In 
another moment the lids were lowered, with their im- 
penetrable veil, and a sense of loss fell upon me. 

“Are you sure?” and her voice was but a breath. 

“No.” 

She had resented my insolence with her own weap- 
ons. Shewas avenged. At this moment peals of bois- 
terous laughter broke upon our solitude. Lady Xavier, 
ill-concealed under her red domino, followed by half a 
dozen young attachés, the Princesse Nikitenko, and old 
Prince Suwaroff, swarmed into our boudoir. Distant 
music followed faintly after them. 

It is needless to say that for the rest of the evening 
I remained spellbound by her side. Before we parted 
I asked her her name. 

“ Daphne,” she said. 

When I reached my rooms I tried to reason with and 
laugh at myself. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
and inopportune for me than a serious preference. 
Mrs. Acton is either an ingenuous, innocent, and im- 
prudent young woman, or a diabolic coquette whom one 
had better avoid. I shall not try to solve the enigma. 
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Abram and Zimri—Clarence Cook 
Abram and Zimri owned a field together— 
A level field hid in a happy vale; 


They ploughed it with one plough, and in the spring 


Sowed, walking side by side, the fruitful seed. 


In harvest, when the glad earth smiled with grain, 


Each carried to his home one-half the sheaves 
And stored them, with much labor, in his barns. 
Now, Abram had a wife and seven sons, 

But Zimri dwelt alone within his house. 


One night, before the sheaves were gathered in, 
As Zimri lay upon his lonely bed, 

And counted in his mind his little gains, 

He thought upon his brother Abram’s lot, 

And said, “I dwell alone within my house, 

But Abram hath a wife and seven sons, 

And yet we share the harvest-sheaves alike. 

He surely needeth more for life than I; 

I will arise and gird myself, and go 

Down to the field and add to his from mine.” 


So he arose and girded up his loins, 

And went out softly to the level field; 

The moon shone out from dusky bars of clouds, 
The trees stood black against the cold blue sky, 
The branches waved and whispered in the wind. 
So Zimri, guided by the shifting light, 


Went down the mountain path and found the field, 


Took from his store of sheaves a generous third, 
And bore them gladly to his brother’s heap, 
And then went back to sleep and happy dreams. 
Now, that same night, as Abram lay in bed, 
Thinking upon his blissful state in life, 

He thought upon his brother Zimri’s lot, 

And said, ‘ He dwells within his house alone, 
He goeth forth to toil with few to help, 

He goeth home at night to a cold house, 

And hath few other friends but me and mine ” 


my - +} at 1] +] ] nie wal -] 
(For these two tilled the happy Vale aione), 








Dwell happy with my wife and seven sons, 
Who aid n 


And yet we share the harvest-sheaves alik 


1c in my toil and make it light, 


a 


his surely is not pleasing unto God ; 

I will arise and gird myself, and go 

Out to the field and borrow from my store 
And add unto my brother Zimri’s pile.” 


So he arose and girded up his loins, 

And went down softly to the level field; 

The moon shone out from silver bars of clouds, 
The trees stood black against the starry sky, 


} } 


The dark leaves waved and whispered in the breeze. 


So Abram, guided by the doubtful light, 


Passed down the mountain path and found the fiel« 


Took from his store of sheaves a generous third, 


And added them unto his brother's heap ; 
Then he went back to sleep and happy dreams. 
So the next morning with the early sun 

The brothers rose, and went out to their toil; 
And when they came to see the heavy sheaves, 
Each wondered in his heart to find his heap, 
Though he had given a third, was still the same. 
Now, the next night went Zimri to the field, 
Took from his store of sheaves a generous share, 
And placed them on his brother Abram’s heap, 
And then lay down behind his pile to watch. 
The moon looked out from bars of silvery cloud, 
The cedars stood up black against the sky, 

he olive branches whispered in the wind. 


Heaven hath very greatly blessed, 





Then Abram came down softly from his home, 
And, looking to the right and left, went on; 
Took from his ample store a generous third, 
And laid it on his brother Zimri’s pile. 
Then Zimri rose and caught him in his arms, 
And wept upon his neck and kissed his cheek ; 
And Abram saw the whole, and could not speak, 
Neither could Zimri. So they walked along 
Back to their homes, and thanked their God in prayer 
That he had bound them in such loving bands. 
The Ballad of Babte Bell—T. B. Aldrich—Poems 
Have you not heard the poets tell 
How came the dainty Babie Bell 
Into this world of ours? 
The gates of heaven were left ajar; 
With folded hands and dreamy eyes, 
Wandering out of Paradise, 
She saw this planet, like a star, 
Hung in the glistening depths of even— 
Its bridges running to and fro, 
O’er which the white-winged angels go, 
Bearing the holy dead to heaven. 
She touched a bridge of flowers—those feet 
So light they did not bend the bells 
Of the celestial asphodels! 
They fell like dew upon the flowers, 
Then all the air grew strangely-sweet— 
And thus came dainty Babie Bell 
Into this world of ours. 


She came and brought delicious May. 
The swallows built beneath the eaves ; 
Like sunlight in and out the leaves 
The robins went the livelong day ; 
The lily swung its noiseless bell, 
And o’er the porch the trembling vine 
Seemed bursting with its veins of wine. 
How sweetly, softly, twilight fell! 
Oh, earth was full of singing birds, 
And opening spring-tide flowers, 
When the dainty Babie Bell 
Came into this world of ours! 


O Babie, dainty Babie Bell, 
How fair she grew from day to day! 
What woman nature filled her eyes, 
What poetry within them lay ! 
Those deep and tender twilight-eyes, 
So full of meaning, pure and bright, 
As if she yet stood in the light 
Of those oped gates of Paradise! 
And so we loved her more and more 
Ah, never in our hearts before 
Was love so lovely born; 
We felt we had a link between 
This real world and that unseen— 
The land beyond the morn. 
And for the love of those dear eyes, 
For love of her whom God led forth 
(The mother’s being ceased on earth 
When Babie came from Paradise)— 
For love of Him who smote our lives, 
And woke the chords of joy and pain, 
We said Dear Christ /—our hearts bent down 
Like violets after rain. 
And now the orchards, which were white 
And red with blossoms when she came, 
Were rich in autumn’s mellow prime. 
The clustered apples burnt like flame, 
The soft-cheeked peaches blushed and fell, 
The ivory chestnut burst its shell, 
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The grapes hung purpling in the grange; 
And time wrought just as rich a change 


In little Babie Bell. 


Her lissome form more perfect grew, 

And in her features we could trace, 

In softened curves, her mother’s face ! 

Her angel-nature ripened, too. 

We thought her lovely when she came, 

But she was holy, saintly now: 

Around her pale, angelic brow 

We saw a slender ring of flame. 

God’s hand had taken away the seal 
That held the porta!s of her speech ; 

And oft she said a few strange words 
Whose meaning lay beyond our reach. 

She never was a child to us, 

We never held her being’s key, 

We could not teach her holy things ; 
She was Christ’s self in purity. 

It came upon us by degrees: 

We saw its shadow ere it fell, 

The knowledge that our God had sent 

His messenger for Babie Bell. 

We shuddered with unlanguaged pa 

And all our hopes were chan 

And all our thoughts ran into tears 
Like sunshine into rain. 

We cried aloud in our belief, 

Oh, smite us gently, gently 

Teach us to bend and kiss the rod, 

And perfect grow through grief.” 

Ah! how we loved her, God can tell; 

Her heart was folded deep in ours. 
Our hearts are broken, Babie Be 

At last he came, the messenger, 
The messenger from unseen 

And what did dainty Babie Bell ? 

She only crossed her little hands, 

She only looked more meek and fair! 

We parted back her silken hair, 

We wove the roses round her brow— 

White buds, the summer's drifted snow— 

Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers ; 

And then went dainty Babie Bell 

Out of this world of ours! 

tde—John Moran—sScribnuer’s Magazine 

That man was once as handsome as you, 

With the frankest face and the happiest heart, 

And they spoke of what Ze was sure to do, 

Of the brave-souled way he’d play Azs part 

In the trials and struggles and strifes of men; 

They said these things and they thought them—then. 

You see him, now, with his bloated face 

And his unkempt beard and his vulpine eyes, 

While his trembling fingers, twining, trace 


» t]- 


The game, as the roulette flags or flies; 

And the gray, gaunt look, that at times gives room 
To an awful, apathetic gloom. 

A sullen, cynical, shameless sneer 

Has altered that sensitive mouth’s proud curve ; 
Those roving eyes, once bright and clear 

With a quick surmise or a sunny verve, 

Are dulled and bleodshot, or only glow 

With the greed and envy that gamblers know. 
His brain once burned with a high intent, 

His soul was shaping out noble ends, 

And all the dreams of his life were blent 

With love, and honor, and fame, and friends. 
And these are the heaviest stones that roll 

To seal the grave of that murdered soul. 

Yes ; look at him well as he reels away ° 

With a muttered curse and a savage glare— 
The outer temple in dread decay, 
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The inner altar profaned and bare; 
Haunted by phantoms with gibing face— 

Hopes cast away and ungarnered grace ; 

But, to-night, when he reaches his squalid den, 
Some memory flashes acrass his brain ; 

He recalls himself a man, among men; 

And his nerves are stung by intensest pain ; 
And, “ Lost—O my God! All lost!” he said: 
And they find him there, in the morning—dead ! 


Do you know that a woman did all this, 
A woman he loved with his whole soul's strengtl 
Who gave him her red, curled mouth to kiss, 
And called him lover, until, at length, 

She left him, as Samson was left of old, 





Js story S tok 


Shorn of his strength? Well, 
s 


' 


Only a woman! Ov/y, you say! 


v 


Do you know the might of those little hands: 


Do you know they can torture and starve and slay ? 


Can sear men’s souls as with burning brands? 
| 


Can scatter the seeds of a pestilent blight, 


Drearer than Death, and darker than Night ? 


Oh, I wonder whether, when men shall rise 
To give an account at the End of Days, 

His mother shall meet those siren eyes 
With unspeakably-stern, yet mournful gaze, 
And a judgment ask, in atonement just 

For that ruin—wrought by caprice and lust! 
Well, the world wags on, yet, methinks to-night 


That the silence speaks and the room is crosst 





| har ] } i] 
Ke that light. 


For the air is echoing : “ Lost, lost, lost !”’ 


By a ghost. Quick!  Stri 


And I feel, with a voiceless and utter dread, 


That my soul hath talked with the man lying dead. 


Two Lovers—Ce Oree Eliot—Poems 






Two lovers by a moss-grown sprin; 
They leaned soft cheeks together 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 

And heard the wooing thrushes sing. 

O budding time! 
' 


O love's best prime! 


Two wedded from the portal stept; 
The bell made happy carollings, 
The air was soft as fanning wings, 

White petals on the pathway slept. 


O pure-eyed bride! 


O tender pride 
| 


Two faces o’er a cradle bent; 


Two hands above the head were locked; 






Vy rocKed, 





These pressed each other while the 


Those watched a life that love had; 


O solemn hour! 
O hidden power! 
Two parents by the evening fire 
The red light fell about their knees 
On heads that rose by slow degrees 
Like buds upon the lily spire. 
O patient life! 
O tender strife ! 
The two still sat together there, 
The red light shone about their knees, 
But all the heads by slow degrees 
Had gone and left that lonely pair. 
O voyage fast! 
O vanished past! 
The red light shone upon the floor 
And made the space between them wide 
They drew their chairs up side by side, 
Their pale cheeks joined, and said, “ Once more! 
O memories! 


O past that is! 
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Origin of the Census—From the Indianapolis Journal 

The most ancient statistical record of the kind is 
that of Moses in the wilderness. That enumeration 
must have been exceedingly simple, as shown by the 
first chapter of the fourth book of the Pentateuch. 
“Take ye,” says the account, “the sum of all the con- 
gregations of the children of Israel after their families, 
by the house of their fathers, with the number of their 
names, every male by their polls; from twenty years 
old and upward; all that are able to go forth to war in 
Israel; thou and Aaron shall number them by their 
armies.’ The names of the chief enumerators are also 
given, those who assisted Moses and Aaron being the 
renowned of the congregation, princes of the tribes of 
their fathers, heads of thousands in Israel. Then the 
enumerators ‘‘assemble all the congregation together 
on the first day of the second month, and they declared 
their pedigrees after their families by the house of their 
fathers, according to the number of the names, from 
twenty years and upward, by the polls.” This enumer- 
ation must have been an affair soon over, requiring 
probably no more than a day’s time, being merely a 
counting of the heads of the fighting men. There was 
no counting of women, or children, or old men, or 
cripples, and “the Levites were not numbered among 
Those who did stand up to be counted num- 
There is record of a census in China 


them.” 
bered 603,550. 
as far back as the year 2042 B.c., and of one in Japan 
the last century before Christ. Under the constitution 
of Solon the citizens of Athens were divided and reg- 
istered into four classes, according to the amount of 
their taxable property or income. The Roman census 
was burdened with more statistics than any of these 
It originated under Servius Tul- 
an affair of much 


simple enumerations. 
hus, sixth king of Rome, and was 
solemnity. It is not at all likely any man or woman 
was found sufficiently lost to fear of consequences to 
make faces at census officers or withhold desired infor- 
mation. Every citizen had to appear upon the Cam- 
pus Martius and declare upon oath his name and dwell- 
ing and the value of his property, under the penalty of 
having his goods confiscated and of being scourged and 
There was no trouble about having 
The Emperor Au- 


sold for a slave. 
such a census full and complete. 
gustus Cesar, who had a great head for detail, when 
he had the population numbered, greatly enlarged the 
scope of the census and improved the method of tak- 
ing it. The census of modern Europe is comparatively 
recent. No exact popular enumerations were made 
in the seventeenth century, but in the eighteenth great 
progress was made in the development of statistical 
science. In Russia the taking of the census in a crude 
way began in 1700; and in 1719, under Peter the 
Great, though improvement had been made, females 
were omitted from the enumeration. Census-taking in 
Prussia dates from the time of Frederick William IT. 
The Prussian census of to-day is very exact and com- 
It is taken by civil officers in one day by means 
Austria was 


plete. 
of printed schedules. The first census in 
taken in 1754, and for 100 years was taken each three 
years for military purposes only. In Sweden the sci- 
ence of statistics has been particularly cultivated, and 
Belgium ranks among the first nations of the world in 


completeness of its national statistics. In Italy the 
returns of this character are very complete, the range of 
inquiries having been greatly extended. The move- 
ment of the population is determined from civil regis- 
ters kept by the municipal authorities. In Turkey the 
enumeration is very imperfect; the chief object of tak- 
ing it is to provide a basis for taxation and conscription. 
In France the first census of which records are extant 
was taken in 1700. Of course, as in everything per- 
taining to statistics, work of that kind is thorough in 
France. The first census of Great Britain was taken 
in 1801, and embraced the sex, but not the age, of all 
subjects. The families and occupations were classi- 
fied, so as to exhibit the number employed in agricul- 
ture, in trade and manufactures or handicrafts, and 
those not comprised in the classes. Blanks or house- 
holders’ schedules are now left all over the kingdom, 
by an army of enumerators, and these are required to 
be filled up on the night of April 2d, and are collected 
the following day. The police assist in enumerating 
the houseless population. The army and navy are 
returned by the naval and military authorities. 





Running an Atlantic Steamer—The New York Sun 

What does it cost to run a palatial twin-screw racer 
across the Atlantic? That is the question recently 
put to the agents of the Hamburg-American line. A 
midsummer trip of the magnificent Normannia was the 
theme of the calculation. The Normannia is not quite 
as big as the twin-screw boats of the White Star and In- 
man lines, but her expense-account, owing to the greater 
length of her voyage, is just as formidable. The cost 
of running her from her dock in the Teutonic town of 
Hoboken to her dock in the town of Hamburg, no less 
Teutonic perhaps, is about the same as the cost of run- 
ning the City of Paris from New York to Liverpool. 
When the Normannia starts on an eastward voyage she 
carries nearly 3,000 tons of coal in her protected bunkers. 
Some of this is American and some foreign soft coal, 
and it costs about $3.50 a ton. The sooty stokers 
daily shovel into her roaring red furnaces between 250 
and 300 tons. The expenditure for coal runs just short 
of $1,000 a day, or nearly $8,000 for the voyage. The 
cost of the gallons and gallons of oil used to keep her 
ponderous triple-expansion engines, her dynamos, her 
numerous smaller engines, her pumps, and so on, run- 
ning smoothly, combined with the coal-bill, is quite 
$8,500. The salaries of the big ship’s company are 
not an unimportant factor in the expense-account. 
Among the 300 persons who look after the working of 
the racer and the comfort of her passengers are, be- 
sides cool-headed Captain Hebich, 8 officers, 1 surgeon, 
25 engineers and machinists, 2 pursers, 5 boatswains, 
28 seamen, 114 firemen, 65 waiters and waitresses, 22 
cooks, bakers, and assistants, 2 carpenters, 1 barber, 
and 14 skilled musicians. The total wages of these 
for a trip of eight days is about $2,000, not counting 
perquisites. Captain Hebich receives the highest sal- 
ary. It varies between $3,000 and $4,000 a year, and 
depends somewhat on the earnings of the ship, of which 
This is the way the 
skippers of all the colossal racing crafts are paid, and it 
is not likely that any of them are going to cease racing, 


he receives a small percentage. 
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or to be censured for it, as long as a fast trip means 
money in their pockets and in the coffers of their com- 
pany. Every hour the captain of the City of New 
York saves, means a saving in coal alone of $50. Next 
in importance to the captain of an ocean speeder is 
the chief engineer. He is not as frequently visible to 
the cabin passengers as his gold-laced superior, and 
nobody makes much fuss over him; but he is, in the 
opinion of his employers, a very big man indeed. He 
is the man who makes the great ship “ git up and git.” 
He submits daily reports of how things are going on 
down below to the captain. He tells how many tons 
of coal he is using, how much indicated horse-power 
he obtains, and the number of revolutions the ship’s 
propellers make a minute. If he doesn’t get as much 
speed out of the clanking twin giants as the captain 
thinks he ought to, the captain pats him on the back 
and tells him to “ whoop her up, like a good fellow.” It 
is essential to the captain’s interest that he should be 
friendly with the boss of the mighty machines. For 
his great work the chief engineer receives $160 a month 
and his board, which is equal to that of the cabin pas- 
sengers. The chief officer receives $80 a month, which 
is more than the captains of many steamships of the 
second class get. The food and drink consumed by 
passengers and crew during a recent trip of the Nor- 
mannia cost about $16,000. This is the complete list 
of the things that were necessary to make life aboard 
the luxurious floating hotel something like a dream: 
Two thousand five hundred bottles of red wine, 2,000 
bottles of Rhine wine, 2,000 bottles of champagne, 
1,200 bottles of cordials, 15,000 bottles of beer, 80 kegs 
of beer, 400 bottles of ale and porter, 2,500 bottles of 
mineral water, 37,000 gallons of drinking water, 70,- 
coo pounds of potatoes, 16,000 pounds of beans, peas, 
and so on, 2,500 cans of fruit, 1,500 pounds of jellies, 
tarts, and biscuits, 45 baskets of vegetables, 7,000 pounds 
of butter, 1,200 pounds of cheese, 10,000 eggs, 3,500 
pounds of sugar, 1,500 pounds of coffee, 1,000 pounds 
of tea, 250 pounds of chocolate, 150 gallons of milk, 
10,000 apples, 1,200 oranges, 1,000 lemons, 400 glasses 
of preserved fruits, 120 barrels of flour, 65 gallons of 
ice cream, 17,000 pounds of beef, 12,000 pounds of 
mutton, 1,800 pounds of ham, smoked beef, and bolog- 
nas, 1,000 pounds 7oo pounds of bacon, 600 
pounds of game, 500 pounds of canned meat, 250 
pounds of pork, 600 pounds of lamb, 30 barrels 
barrels of salt pork, 16,000 


of veal, 


of preserved meat, 20 
pounds of fish, 450 chickens, 180 ducks, 60 turkeys, 
60 partridges, and 50 geese. From the foregoing 
facts and figures it may be said that one trip of 
the Hamburg-American line 
To offset this expenditure, 
the cost of insurance, the 
and some 


the Normannia costs 
not less than $25,000. 
which does include 
Normannia 
freight. The number of her passengers varies, of 
She carries in mid- 


not 


must carry many passengers 
course, according to the season. 
summer sometimes nearly 500 first and second-cabin, 
and about 300 steerage, voyagers. The average price 
of a first-cabin passage is about $110, and that ef a 
second-cabin about $60. The average price of steerage 
accommodations is $22. The receipts from all classes 
of passengers on a good midsummer trip are over $50,- 
coo. Usually the Normannia carries 800 tons of freight, 
which, at the transportation rate of about $10 a ton, 
amounts to $8,000. The cost of loading and unload- 


ing this freight is borne by the company. In the dull 
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season the big twin-screw ships do not make much, but 
their receipts throughout the year are large enough to 
warrant the declaration that they are great successes fi- 
nancially. “ There are many people,” said the manager 
of one of the European steamship companies recently 
to a correspondent of the Boston Transcript, “ who sup- 
pose that the struggle between the fleet Atlantic liners, 
more especially those of the Inman and White Star 
lines, is almost wholly a sentimental one; that there is 
no practical purpose subserved in getting across the 
Atlantic a few minutes sooner than a rival boat. On 
the contrary, there is a big financial gain at stake. 






Every trip between the vessels of these two lines is 
virtually a struggle for a prize, and never has that strug- 
gle been so keen as at the present time. Where rival 
lines go to the same port the United States mail, as is 
well known, is sent by the fleetest vessel. This is de- 
termined by taking the average speed made by a vessel 
during her three last trips. 
post-office and there this average speed is 


The logs are sent to the 
determined. 
So eager is this rivalry, and so close are the records, 
that one vessel of the White Star line may carry the 
mail one trip, and her rival of the Inman line the nekt. 
This has happened during the last summer. As aver- 
ages are computed each trip, the difference of a few 
An 
interesting case of this rivalry was recently seen be- 
The Anchor line 


minutes means the loss or gain of valuable freight. 


tween the Cunard and Anchor lines. 
steamship City of Rome now lands mail at Queens- 
town, as do the Cunarders. The Anchor line people 
won this valuable patronage by putting their fastest boat 
(the City of Rome) in competition with the Aurania, 
and, beating her, carried the mail on the latest trip. The 
Anchorline had no boat that could defeat the fleeter Etru- 
ria or some of the other Cunard vessels, so they shrewdly 
made the race with one of the slower Cunarders,” 


College Cries—Distinctive Howls—University Magazine 


Allegheny—“Alleghe! Alleghe! ‘rah! boom: Alle- 
gheny!” 
Amherst—“’Rah; ‘rah-rah!’ ‘Rah; ‘rah: Am- 


” 


h-e-r-s-t! 
Bates—“ B-a-t-e-s! 

boom-a-la-ka! boom-a-la-ka! boom! Bates! boom!”’ 
Bowdoin—*“ B-o-w-d-o-in! ‘rah, ‘rah, ’rah!” 
Brown—“’Rah, ’rah! ‘rah, ‘rah, ’rah, ’rah!” 
California—“ Ha, ha, ha! California! V. C. 

ley! Zip! Boom! Ah!” 
Colby—* C-o-l-b-y! 
Columbia—“Hurray,hurray,hurray! C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a!” 


‘rah, ‘rah, ‘rah! Boom-a-la-ka! 


Berk- 


*Rah, ‘rah, ‘rah! ”’ 


Cornell—* Cornell, Cornell, Cornell! I yell, yell, 
yell, Cornell! ” 
Dartmouth—“ Wah, who, wah! Wah, who, wah! 


Da, didi, Dartmouth! Wah, who, wah!” 
Dickinson—“ Rip, ‘rah, bus, bis! 


Georgetown (D. C.)—‘‘ Georgetown, ‘rah! George- 


Dickinsoniensis! ” 


town, ‘rah! Georgetown, tiger, sis, boom, ah!” 
Hamilton—*“’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! Ham-il-ton! 
ton! Zip, ’rah, boom!” 
Harvard—*“ Rah, ’rah, 
‘rah, ‘rah! Harvard!” 
Hobart—“ Hip, Hobart! 
Hip, ho! Hip Hebart!” 
Indiana—“I.U! I. U! I. 
boom, bang!” 
Iowa, University of—“S. U. I! S. U. I! 
dy, um! S. U. I!” 


ec? 


Ham-il- 
*’rah! ’Rah, ’rah, ‘rah! ’Rah, 
Hip, Hobart! Hip, ho! 
U! ’Rah, ’rah, ‘rah! saith 


gidd, gid- 
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Kansas, University of—“ Roch, chalk! Jay hawk! 
K. U.!” 

Kenyon—“’Rah, ‘rah, ‘rah! K-e-n-y-o-n! Kenyon!” 

Lafayette—“’Rah, ‘rah, ‘rah! Tiger! La-fay-ette!” 

Lehigh—* Hoo-rah, h’ray! hoo-rah, h’ray! h’ray, 
h’ray! Lehigh! ” 

Middlebury—“ Midd’. 
‘rah! ’rah!” 

Minnesota, University of—‘’Rah, ’rah, ‘rah! Ask- 
your-man! Minne-so-ta!” 

Mt. St. Mary’s—“ Rah! ‘rah! ‘rah! M-t.-St.-M-a- 
r-y’s!” 

Naval Academy—*“ Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hur- 
rah! Tiger-Ziz-z-z! boom! ah-h-h!” 

New York, College of the City of—“’Rah, ’rah, ‘rah! 
j & x. ¥.i” 

New York, University of the City of—“’Rah, ’rah, 
"rah! N. Y. U.! sis! boom! ah-h-h!”’ 

Notre Dame—‘“’Rah, ’rah, ‘rah! U-N-D! U-N-D!” 

Pennsylvania, University of—‘‘ Hoo-rah! Hoo-rah! 


Midd’. Middlebury! ’Rah, 


Hoo-rah! Penn-syl-va-nia!” 
Princeton—*“ Hurrah! Hurrah! Tiger-sis-s-s! boom! 
an. 


Rochester — “ Hoi! hoi! hoi! ‘rah! rah! rah! 


Rochester!” 


Rutgers—“’Rah! ‘rah! ‘rah! bow-wow-wow! Rut- 


gers!’ 
Stevens Institute—‘‘ Boom-rah! Boom-rah! Boom- 
Stevens!” 


*S-J-! 


rah! 
ot. John’s 


Swarthmore — “’ Rah, 


S-J! hip, hip, hooray, hooray!” 
‘rah! ’rah, ’rah, ‘rah, rah! 
Swarthmore, Swarthmore! hoo-rah!” 

Tennessee, University of—“’Rah, ‘rah! bim-boom- 
Tennessee!” 


‘rah! ‘rah! Trinity! 


bee! ‘rah, ‘rah! 


Trinity—“ Rah! Boom-'rah! 
boom-’rah ! ” 
Tufts 
Union—“ ’Rah, ’rah, ‘rah! U-n-i-o-n! hikah, hikah, 


°’Rah, ’rah, ‘rah! ‘rah, ’rah, ‘rah! Tufts! 


y of the South—“’Rah! ‘rah! ‘rah! U-ni- 
h!’rah! 


Var-si-ty of the South. Se-wa-nee!” 
Vermont, University of —“’ Rah, ‘rah, ’rah, ‘rah, ’rah, 


*rah! U.-V.-M.! ’Rah, ’rah!” 


"rah, ‘rah, ’rah! Var-si-ty! oi 


Vir-gin-ia 


Washington and Lee—‘“ Chich-a-go-runk! go-runk! 


go-runk! ha, ho, hi, ho! Wash-ing-ton and Lee!” 
Wesleyan University—“’Rah, ‘rah, rah, ‘rah! Wes- 
lei-an-a! ‘rah, rah, ’rah, ’rah!”’ 
Williams — “’Rah, Will-vums! yams! 
yams! Will-yums!” 


‘yah, ‘rah! 


Wisconsin, University of—“‘U! ‘rah! ‘rah, ‘rah! 


Wis-con-sin.”’ 


1 
I 


-’ Rah, ‘rah, ’rah! W-! two 


boom! whiz! ”’ 


Wooster, University of 
O-ster! bang! 
Yale 


*rah! ‘rah! 


“*Rah! ‘rah! ‘rah! ‘rah! ’rah! ‘rah! ‘rah! 


‘rah! Yale!”’ 
New York Herald 


No one who has not tried it can appreciate the fas- 


Genealogy of Words—From the 


cination that attends a ramble through the dictionary 


in search of the pedigrees of words. It is an oc- 
cupation, too, that is always instructive; for any one 
must acknowledge the advantage of knowing such curi- 
ous bits of information as that “divine” and “devil” 
come from the same original root; that “clause” and 


“closet and “close”’ had all the same primary mean- 
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ing; that “claret” is really only a clear wine, and that 
such words as “loyal” and “legal,” dissimilar as they 
are in meaning now, both came to us from the same 
starting point, but with this difference in their journey- 
ings—that one hurried over to us from the Latin, while 
the other tarried on the way in France. The word 
‘quandary ” furnishes a striking example of verbal deri- 
vation. It is compounded of the French phrase qu’en 
dirai-je, and expresses aptly the thought of a man 
in a dilemma. Other words that we have borrowed 
from the French had equally entertaining histories. 
Quelques choses we have jumbled into “kickshaws,” 
and our “gew-gaws” represent the jourjoux, or play- 
things, of former French children. ‘‘ Rotten Row,” the 
famous London street, recalls la route du roi (the 
king’s passageway). Our “dandelion” is dent de leon 
(the lion’s tooth) and “vinegar” was once vin aigree 
(sour wine). Redingote is “riding coat,” borrowed by 
the French from our own language and returned to us 
in a new guise with the dressmaker’s stamp of approval. 
“Biscuit”? keeps alive the Latin bis coctus (twice 
cooked), and a *‘ verdict’ is simply a vere dictum (true 
Some of our words have had a sad fall from 
“ Hussy’? was once a re- 


saying). 
their original high place. 
spectable housewife; a “knave”’ was simply a boy, the 
German knabe of to-day; and a “‘caitiff’’ was in the 
first place merely a captive. A “villain” before the 
stigma of disgrace was attached to him, was a laborer 
on the villa of a Roman country-gentleman, but like 
the Anglo-Saxon “ boor,” likewise a rustic laborer ori- 
ginally, he has been dealt with harshly by the hand of 
time. A pagan was a countryman, too, and as he was 
dilatory about embracing the new religion of Christ 
he gave the word its present meaning. “ Varlet” is 
valet,” and each is an offshoot of 

A like fall from grace has been the 


the same word as “ 


the feudal “ vassal.” 
lot of “gossip,” once denoting “good tidings,” while 
“orchard” has risen a little from its original designa- 
tion of “root yard.” Kings in the earliest days were 
merely the “fathers of families,” and the word is de- 
rived from the same source as “kin.” Queen at first 
or “mother,” and survival of its early 
‘quean,” used now only in a bad 
elder’ in the primitive society, 
while pope is the same as “ papa,” and czar and kaiser 
Lord is the Anglo-Saxon hlaford 
(loaf-distributer). The Latin term for “ Lord” (domi- 
nus) has given us “ dominie,” the old term for preacher, 


and “ tame.” 


meant “ wife,” 
signification exists in ‘ 


sense. An earl was “ 


“ 


are both “ Ceesars.”’ 


and the same root is found in “dame” 
Madame is “ my lady,” and sir has been extracted from 
the Latin “senior” through the French. Our “currants” 
are the diminutive grapes of Corinth, in Greece. 
* Roamers ” are people who go to Rome to see the pope, 
and “saunterers”” was the appellation bestowed on the 
religious enthusiasts who made the pilgrimage to the 
sainte terre—the Holy Land. <A “country” dance is 
a contra (opposite) dance, and the frequently-mistaken 
etymology of this word calls to mind the fact that a 
“tuberose’’ has nothing of the rose about it, being sim- 
ply a tuberose plant, while “slav” is not the slave of 
the old etymologists, but in reality a man of noble lin- 
Similarly, “slop” shop has nothing to do with 


‘ 


eage. 
slops, as some amateur etymologists have asserted, but 
shop, the word coming from the Ice- 
landic slopper, The “slop-chest” on board 
ship has the same derivation. ‘“ Foolscap,” too, is not 
so called from the existence on it of a water-mark re- 


means clothing 
a boat. 
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sembling a fool’s cap, as most people believe, but from 
the shape of the folio. It is from the same root that 
we get our word “foliage.” When a man says he does 
not care a “curse” he means that he does not care a 
cress, the lingual metathesis here being similar to that 
which makes “ gooseberries ” out of gorseberries, ‘ax ” 
out of ask, and “wapse” out of wasp. Some other 
novel curiosities of derivation are exemplified in such 
words as “tart,” which is merely a “twist ” (Latin tor- 
tus), such as we have in dis-tort, and “crullers” are 
really “curlers.” “Claret” and “clear,” “clarify” and 
de-“ clare” have all the same root inthem. “Ghostly” 
is the same as “ ghastly,” and “vixen” is a female fox. 
What a boy means when he speaks of a “gob” —ze., a 
mouthful—is a meaning that is found also in “ gobble,” 
“gabble,” and “gibberish,” all of which have their 
source in the Gothic word for “mouth.” The “jib” 
of a ship and the “ gibbet,” on which a condemned 
murderer dies, take their origin from a word that meant 
a“crossbeam.” “ Firkin” and “farthing ” each denote 
a “fourth part,” one being the “fourth” of a barrel 
and the other of a penny. “ Licorice” is the glycoris 
or “sweet root” of the Greeks, and “ mummeries ” per- 
petuates what the early Christians regarded as the ab- 
surdities of “ Mahometanism.” “Thimble” is “thumb- 
bell,” and “nostril” is strictly a “nose-drill.” A 
“paradise” is a “park,” and we get the name from 
the Greek writers who employed it to describe the gar- 
dens surrounding the palaces of Oriental kings. One 
group of words of more than ordinary interest embraces 
terms like “calyx” and “chalice,” which, though de- 
rived from the same original sources, have been differ- 
entiated in their meaning in modern English. Calyx 
and chalice both describe primarily a “cup,” but one 
is the simple cup of a flower and the other the more 
elaborate and ornate vessel of the church. One we 
have taken directly from its original home; the other 
passed through France before it reached us, and bears 
the stamp of the Norman mint. Other words that have 
“venison” and “ benediction,” 
major” and “ mayor,” 


had a similar career are 
* malison ”’ and “ malediction, 
* orison” and “ oration,” “loyal” and “legal,” “ royal” 
and “regal,” “privy”? and “private,” “esteem” and 
“estimate.” With these may be contrasted words of 
similar form and pronunciation that have meanings 
diagonally opposite. “I'll make a ghost of him that 
lets me,” says Hamlet, when he means that he will kill 
the first person who hinders him, and the same word 
is preserved in the legal phrase “let and hindrance.” 
“With” bears the antagonistic meanings of “in com- 
pany with” and “ against,” the latter appearing in such 
words as “ withstand,” “ withhold,” etc. And “clever,” 
as used by a newly-made husband of his wife or by a 
butcher in reference to his meat, carries with it two 
different meanings. Not less attractive in their origin 
and history are names of persons. Brewer and Brews- 
ter, Weber and Webster, Baker and Baxter, Singer and 
Sanger and Sangster, furnish us with a definite clue to 
the vocations of their primitive bearers. Albert means 
“all bright;” Alfred, “all pure,” and Bernard is the 
“creat bear.”” Mary’s name is one of “bitterness,” 
Russell is a “red fox,” Benjamin is the “son of the 
right hand,” and Fitzjames and Jameson have each the 
same meaning, as have Fitzmaurice and Morrison. 
Many names of saints have undergone a curious meta- 
morphosis. St. Denis, for example, has become Sid- 
ney; St. Paul, Semple; St. Clara, Sinclair, and St. 
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Leger, Sellinger. Mortimer is made up of the French 
epithet, La Morte Mer. Goddard, Godfrey, and Good- 
win, are names derived from the name of the Creator, 
like Herrgott and Furchgott (Lord God, and Fear of 
God) in German, and the multitudinous compounds 
with Dieuin French. Thoresby, Thurlow, and Thursby, 
recall the pagan god Thor, who appears in Thursday. 
Elias frequently becomes Ellis, and Lewis sometimes 
stands for Levi, while the name of the celebrated com- 
poser, Halevy, is plain Levy with the initials of his 
father (H. A.) prefixed to it. In this category may be 
included the picturesque names of German-Hebraic 
origin. Such names as Lilienthal, a “valley of lilies ;” 
Rosenbaum, “rose tree;” Vogel, “bird;” Vogelge- 
sang, “song of birds;” Morgenthau, “ morning dew; ” 
Kauffman, “merchant,” etc. 
interesting words, particularly the oaths that have come 


Interjections are most 


down to us from the time when men swore by Christ's 
body and bones and blood. Such oaths as “ Zounds” 
(His wounds), “S’blood” (His blood), “S’death,” 
**S'life,” “ Zooks” (His spook or spirit). “ Mackins,” 
found in Elizabethan writings, means “ by the maidet 

(Mary). “Be jabers” is the Irishman’s oath by the 
Saviour. “Jingo” is “ by St. Gingoulph.” “ Oh, dear!” 
is equivalent to O dio mio—“ O my God!” “ Jimminy” 
is a reminiscence of the classical adjuration O gemini, 
used by the Romans when they called upon the twins 
Castor and Pollux to help them. Such are a few brief, 
interesting word-histories taken at random, that may 


be found by turning the pages of the dictionary. 


Names on Cigar Boxes—From the Boston Weekly Globe 

What people don’t know about the various names 
applied to cigars would fill a book. Ihave heard men 
laud Perfectos to the skies, as though the word per- 
Again, I 
have heard a man assert that a Perfecto was not a Per- 
fecto, because it was altogether different in flavor from 
The word per- 


fectos was a brand name, or a quality name. 


a Perfecto he smoked sometime before. 
fectos is used to designate the peculiar shape of such 
cigars. Workmen get more for making them than for 
making others, as it is not so easy to roll the material into 
the perfecto shape. For this reason a Perfecto would 
necessarily cost more than a cigar of the same material 
but less difficult to make. But as far as the word goes 
it is used only to indicate the shape of the cigar. Be- 
sides words used to designate the shape, we have words 
which refer to size. 
Of the terms applied to shapes, I may cite Trabucos, 
Londres, Conchas, Reina Victorias, Pantatelas, Rega- 
The language, you 


Such words are, finas, grandes. 


lias—these words being plurals. 
see, is Spanish, and the names were first applied by 
the Cubans. Words which indicate size and shape are, 
Infantes, applied to tiny cigars, Princesses and Ele- 
gantes. Combinations of size and shape-names give 
such names as Conchas Finas, Conchas Speciales, 
Londres Grandes, so that in the two words you have 
the shape and size indicated. “In addition to the 
shape and size-names,” said the cigarman, “we have 
color-names, such as claros, applied to very light-col- 
ored cigars; colorado claro, not quite so light-colored ; 
colorado, quite dark-colored; colorado maduro, darker; 
maduro, darker still; oscuro, very much darker; negro, 
darkest ofall. You will observe on the front of a cigar 
box the shape and size-names, while the color-name is 
found on the right-hand side. The term ‘bouquet’ is 
applied to a cigar which has a tiny ribbon tied around it.” 
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The Impoliteness of Cats—From the London Spectator 

To speak of the cat as a humorist, in any shape or 
form, sounds, we admit, something very like a contra- 
diction in terms. There are hundreds of people—and 
by people we mean, of course, only those who belong 
to the fraternity of cat-lovers, and are bound by that 
subtle tie of freemasonry that unites all the adherents 
of the white, the black, the tortoise-shell, the gray, the 
mustard, and the tabby—who are prepared to maintain 
that the notion of humor must be altogether dissociated 
from the cat, and that dignity, degenerating in a few 
exceptional ¢ases into pomposity on the one hand, or 
insolence and cynicism on the other, is her special 
quality, and, indeed, the only one marked enough to 
deserve particular attention. Looked at merely from 
one point of view, cats are all dignity and reserve, and 
display a hauteur of demeanor which marks them off as 
the aristocrats of the animal world—their absolute re- 
fusal to hurry even under the greatest provocation is 
alone enough to earn them the right to rank as Nature’s 
nobility. We have geen a tabby with a black muzzle 
who, for cold, calculated, and yet perfectly well-bred 
insolence, could have given points to a spiteful dowa- 
ger duchess whose daughter-in-law “wasn't one of us, 
you know.” The heartless and deliberate rudeness of 
that cat’s behavior on occasion would, had she been a 
man, have unquestionably justified shooting at sight. 
The courtiers in the most slavish palace of the East 
would have rebelled had they received the treatment 
she meted out daily to those who waited on her hand 
and foot. After a devoted admirer had hunted breath- 
less and bare-headed over a large garden, and under a 
blazing July sun, lest puss should lose her dinner, and 
had at last brought her into the dining-room in his 
arms, that cat, instead of showing any gratitude, and 
instead of running with pleasure to the plate prepared 
for her, has been known to sit bolt upright at the other 
end of the room, regarding the whole table with a look 
of undisguised contempt, her eyes superciliously half- 
shut, and a tiny speck of red tongue protruding between 
her teeth, If the thing had not been so exceedingly 
well-done, it would have been simply vulgar; as it was, 
it amounted to the most exasperating form of genteel 
brutality imaginable. The company having been at 
last thoroughly stared out of countenance, and put down 
by this monstrous exhibition of intentional rudeness, 
the cat in question slowly rose to her feet, and digging 
her claws well into the carpet, stretched and balanced 
herself, while yawning at the same time with lazy self- 
satisfaction. After this she proceeded by the most cir- 
cuitous route obtainable to the plate put out for her, 
evidently intending it to be clearly understood that she 
held due in 


! its presence under the sideboard to be 
some way or other to her own skill and forethought, and 
beholden to 


that she in no sense regarded herself as 


any other person. Yet another instance of the freez- 
ing and offensive dignity which cats are capable of ex- 
We remember to have seen a 


ing 
hibiting, occurs to us. 
distinguished, diplomatist, trained to hold his own in 
the courts of kings, and never at a loss to get out of 
an embarrassing position, or to meet an act of rude- 
ness by a rapier-thrust of wit, utterly put down by a 
small black kitten. The diplomatist had been play- 









ing with the kitten, but he went too far. Instead of 
making fun for the kitten, he made fun of her, and 
this she was quick to see and to resent. Determined 
to mark her sense of his conduct, she at once puta 
stop to the game, and calmly but resolutely placed her 
small person in front of the man of ceremony, wrapped 
her tail neatly round her toes, and gazed at him with 
an air of pitying contempt. It was an electric mo- 
ment, and the rest of the company watched with palpi- 
tating eagerness the struggle for ascendency. It proved, 
however, an unequal contest. After a few moments 
of a regard which told more of sorrow than of anger, 
the kitten deliberately began to wash her little black 
face, stopping every now and then, paw in air, to give 
a look of faint surprise, mingled with disgust, at her 
antagonist. The situation speedily became ridiculous, 
but not for the kitten, and in a very short time the di- 
plomatist had evidently admitted himself beaten. The 
kitten then rose, walked to the window, and placidly 
gazed out at the landscape, every curve in her back 
showing her sense of the bad taste which had charac- 
terized the incident that had just terminated. 





Facts Concerning Whales—F. W. True—Washington Post 

Of all the modern scientists engaged in the work of 
investigation, perhaps none have adopted a field more 
peculiar and entertaining than Prof, Frederick W. True, 
of the National Museum. Professor True is a young 
man, but he has already spent five years of his career 
as a scientist in looking up one subject—whales. “The 
reason that my attention was directed to this subject 
particularly,” said Professor True, “was the fact that so 
little was known to scientific men concerning whales. 
The works on zodlogy either treated the whale with a 
few generalizations or ignored it altogether. My pur- 
pose has been to cover this field as well as it possibly 
can be done with such sources of information as are 
available. I spent four months in England and the 
continent of Europe in the study of specimens. Only 
about eighteen species of the fifty-six that frequent the 
coast of North America are well-known, and the ma- 
jority of these are of forms which have long been under 
observation. The number of species whose habits, 
variations, and distribution are thoroughly understood 
is still smaller. The life of the whale is passed with 
but little of it being visible, and it is not an approach- 
able animal. What is known of its life has been ob- 
tained at long range, and many errors have thereby 
crept in. All the romances about thrilling adventures 
in the capture of the whale have had their day. It is 
still regarded as a dangerous occupation, but nothing 
like what it was in the past. You will hear no more 
stories of hand harpooning and the smoking line run- 
ning out over the bow, the boat towed by a leviathan 
at lightning speed, and all those details that illuminated 
the old-time stories of the sea. Now whales are killed 
with a bomb lance, fired as any other projectile, at a 
moderately-long range. It carries an explosive sub- 
stance that-detonates when the lance enters the body 
of the whale. That is the modern way. The whale is 
generally harpooned afterward, in order to make it fast, 
and unless this is attempted before the whale is dead, it 


is not attended with any danger. The greatest of the 
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popular fallacies in regard to whales is that the whale 
is a fish. It is a mammal, with none of the character- 
istics of a fish, except that it exists in the water. An 
animal that nurses its young, and has rudimentary hind 
legs, could hardly correspond to a fish in any respect. 
In almost every cut of a whale you will see the animal 
spouting a tremendous volume of water from his blow- 
holes. This is purely an imaginary habit on the part 
of the whales. The blow-holes of the whale correspond 
to the nostrils of other animals. When it comes to the 
surface to breathe, it expels the air from its lungs with 
a violent effort. Its nostrils are apt to be slightly under 
water, and the result is, a column of spray rises in the 
air. This has been mistaken in the distance by sailors 
for a column of water. When a whale had been har- 
pooned so that its lungs had been penetrated, it is likely 
‘that the whale spouted blood and water through its 
nostrils, and this has confirmed the original error when 
the sailors observed it at close range. Another popular 
error is that all whales furnish whalebone. The two 
great classifications among whales are the toothed and 
the whalebone varieties. ‘The sperm whale is a toothed 
whale, and the right whale is a whalebone whale. The 
whalebone in a good-sized whale is worth several hun- 
dreds of dollars. The toothed whales really have not 
much use for their teeth, as they cannot chew any- 
thing with them. They are merely a row of points 
that serve to grasp a fish or other kind of prey, and 
hold it until it can work it down its throat. The teeth 
There are no molars among 
Then the 


are only on the lower jaw. 
the teeth, and they cannot grind the food. 
jaw is not hung so that it can do anything more than 
snap. The whalebone whale uses the fringe of whale- 
bone around the upper jaw, in lieu of teeth. It strikes 
a school of shellfish, which abound in great numbers in 
the sea, and when it gets them in its mouth it closes 
its jaws. The water is squeezed out, and the whale 
swallows everything that is left. The throat of the 
largest specimen is not more than three inches and a 
half in diameter. Jonah was a very small man if he 
made the round trip through a whale’s throat. From 
what we know, it is not probable that any species have 
been exterminated. For a few years the right whale 
disappeared totally from the North American coast. 
None were stranded, and there was no evidence that 
any more were in existence. A year or two ago one or 
two specimens were seen, and now they are reasonably 
plentiful again. Whether they disappeared because 
they were pursued by man or for some other reason we 
cannot establish. That they totally disappeared, how- 
ever, is conclusive. The fact is, that when a certain 
kind of whale becomes so scarce as to be in danger of 
extermination, it then becomes unprofitable to chase it, 
and the opportunity for a renewal of the breed is fa- 
vorable. They do not breed rapidly. One or two at a 
birth is the rule. The smaller varieties generally bear 
twins, and a single one at a birth is probably the case 
with the greater varieties. The infants are born pretty 
well able to take care of themselves, though they are 
carefully nursed by the mother until they are swift 
enough to provide themselves with food. It is the be- 
lief that the mother floats on her side on top of the 
water when nursing, so that the young can suckle with 
their blow-holes out of water. Whether this is true or 
not I do not know, A female with young is very wary, 
and difficult to approach, so that very little can be 
gathered on this point from actual observation. The 
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question has been asked, Do whales ever sleep? That 
is one of the many things that we do not know. Sperm 
whales have been known to lie on the water motionless 
for a considerable period, but it can only be guessed 
whether they are asleep or not. A whale could not 
sleep under water for any length of time. It hasa 
capacity for storing a great deal of air in the blood- 
vessels that fill the neck and are found well-down 
through the body; but at the furthest this could not 
last it more than a half-hour, when it would have to 
come to the surface to blow. It is assumed that many 
of the lower forms of life never sleep; but in the case 
of the whale I do not know that that point has ever 
been investigated. It will be a long time before we 
know all that it is necessary to know about the rovers 
of the sea. It is indeed strange that while the ex- 
ternal and internal peculiarities and the life-history of 
numberless insects and minute and lowly animals have 
been thoroughly investigated and recorded, many of 
these great beasts have been entirely neglected.” 











A Wonderful Spinning-Machine—B, G, Johns—Quiver 

From the palace of the king down to the poorest 
hovel of the peasant the house-spider finds a home in 
some quiet nook or other. Among the rafters of the 
roof, along the smooth surface of the ceiling, and in 
the corners of the window, wherever there are flies, 
there, sooner or later, Madame Spider is sure to be 
found. And there she spins her fairy-like, cunning 
web, every line drawn as truly as the cleverest mathe- 
matician could draw it with compasses, and 
ruler. If you examine a spider you will find at the hind- 
er part of the abdomen four or six little projections, 
like tiny teats, each pierced with a tiny hole through 
which comes a thread of such infinite fineness that it 
This is her “spinneret,” 


scale, 


is scarely visible to the eye. 
or weaving machine, by which she spins together the 
four or six strands into a fairy rope, strong enough to 
build her web, or to support her own weight as she hangs 
down floating in the air, The silk itself is stored up 
inside her, in the form of a sticky gum, which, in some 
wondrous fashion, on being exposed to the air, instantly 
dries up into a thread of fine, hard silk. Taking, then, 
a drop of this gum, she gently draws out of it a long 
thread, and having fastened one end of it to the rafter, 
or twig, lets herself slowly down, spinning as she goes, 
stopping where she will, or swinging to and fro like the 
pendulum of a clock. By-and-by she touches the edge 
of some other beam, or bush, or wall, or goes down 
to the ground, but always ready to spin a fresh thread 
or mount nimbly back by the one. The situations 
which spiders choose for their nests are as various as 
their plans of building. Some prefer the open air, and 
hang the fatal net-work up among the shrubs or plants, 
where flies and small insects abound; others choose 
the warmer, darker corners inside the house, old stable, 
or barn; but whichever is chosen, there she spins the 
same wonderful thread of silk, so fine that it cannot 
be wound off alone, yet so tough and strong as to stand 
both rain and wind, and bear the weight of the cunning 
weaver and ascore of flies. One hundred and fifty 
all that can be drawn from a single insect 





yards of it 
—weigh about one-twentieth of a grain; and it is said 
that a rope of it an inch thick (if it could be made) 
would bear a weight of seventy tons, and so exceed in 
strength a bar of steel of equal thickness. The silk is 
of two colors, golden and silver-gray, drawn from sepa- 
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rate parts of the spinneret, and quite different in kind 
and texture; the yellow, the stronger and more elastic, 
being for the strong, straight, outer edges of the web, 
and the silver for the swaying, bending cross-beams. 
See, now, with what skill and wisdom the little house- 
spider sets to work when once she has chosen the place 
and fixed on the size of a web in a corner of the ceil- 
ing. First having pressed her spinners against one of 
the walls, and thus glued fast to it one end of her 
thread, she then walks along the wall to the opposite 
side, and there fastens the other end. ‘This thread, 
which forms the selvedge of her net, must be very 
strong; and she therefore goes over the same ground 
three or even four times, so as to make all secure. 
This done, she draws other threads across and across in 
various directions, filling up the spaces between by 
running from one to the other, and joining them to- 
gether again and again until the tiny sheet of gauze is 
finished, fastened into its place, and set just at the 
best angle, upright, horizontal, or sideways, for catch- 
ing her tiny prey. Many other wonderful things might 
be told of the common spider, but enough has been 
said to show the beauty and perfection of the most 
wondrous spinning-machine the world has ever seen, 
all managed and guided by one little tiny insect, who 
serves no apprenticeship and has no visible teacher. 
and yet the very moment she has to get her own living, 
is as absolute a master of the craft as if she had been 
at work for a hundred years. She spins her own silk, 
twists it into threads, and weaves them into fairy lace- 
work the science and art of man can never match. 


The Dandy Crustacean—From the New York Times 
The shedder crab is known to fishermen equally well 
as an excellent bait and a costly article of merchandise. 
The rest of mankind is not so well acquainted with 
All kinds of 


fish show a high appreciation of his fine qualities, which 


him, yet he is a very interesting fellow. 


goes a long way toward proving that fish know more 
than we are disposed to give them credit for. Nor is 
the crab at all ignorant of the active demand he is in 
at this time, for as soon as he reaches the shedder stage 
he seeks the strictest seclusion which his surroundings 
grant. The crab is the Beau Brummel of crustaceans, 
and indeed no living creature gives so much time and 
attention to his wearing apparel. Compared with him 
in this regard, the extremest dude leads a careless and 
easy life. If he were a member of the human family, 
his tailor’s bills would consume his entire earnings. 
All of this may sound ridiculous, but it is seriously 
I extraor- 


said, for the metamorphoses of the crab are 


dinary. From the time he leaves the egg till he arrives 
at maturity he passes through more and more frequent 
transformations than probably any other member of 
the animal kingdom. In his infancy he is so unlike 
himself that for centuries he was mistaken for a non- 
descript, and it was not much more than fifty years ago 
that his identity was even suspected. The female crab 
carries her eggs, thousands, probably hundreds of thou- 
sands, in number, in a great hemispherical bunch under 
her belly until they are hatched. From that time the 
young crab has to look out for himself, and that he is 
moderately successful in this regard is attested by his 
presence in vast numbers along our shores from Maine 
to Texas. On emerging from the egg he looks some- 
what like an impossible combination of those omnipres- 
ent products of New Jersey, the flea and the mosquito, 
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or to speak more definitely, he has a flat, irregular- 
shaped body, with a long proboscis, a longer tail, long 
swimming appendages, with spine-covered toe-like 
branches at the ends, and proportionally enormous eyes, 
not attached to stalks as in later life, but fixed flat upon 
the head. All of these peculiarities are compressed 
within a minute fraction of an inch. In this stage he 
swims around, mostly at the surface of the water, and 
was for a long time called Zoea for want of a better 
name and position in the animal kingdom. Like the 
nicknames of human infants, it has stuck to him, and 
his infancy is still called the zoea stage. [But this is 
not all. In his early youth he was the victim of an- 
other zodlogical mistake. Having shed his skin a few 
times he has increased in size, his eyes have appeared 
on stalks, legs like those of shrimps have been devel- 
oped, and nippers have been added to the pair of front 
legs; but his family likeness is still undiscoverable, and 
he was therefore regarded as a distinct and solitary 
genus, and therefore called Megalops. This, in which 
the tail and proboscis have nearly if not entirely dis- 
appeared, is even now called the megalops stage. After 
more shedding of his skin, and further growth, he finally 
appears as a miniature crab about an eighth of an inch 
Being ready to begin business as a crab, he 
a profession and takes to the 
bottom; goes foraging along the shores, or attaches 
himself on floating sea-weed. The crab literally grows 
As fast as his garments become too 


long. 
abandons swimming as 


by shedding. 
small for him he casts them off and appears in a larger 
suit. He is familiar to salt-water fishermen, in all sizes, 
from that of a tack-head to a silver dollar, but how 
often he sheds his shell in these early stages of his 
growth is not definitely known. It must, however, be 
very frequently, for even after he has reached the edi- 
ble size he sheds once a month. Men who make a busi- 
ness of hunting him say that his time of shedding is the 
full of the moon. After he attains his full growth he 
ceases to shed, and indications are not wanting that he 
reaches a ripe old age, as specimens have been taken 
with full-grown barnacles and oysters attached to their 
shells, showing that they had been wandering about 
the deep for some years at least. When a crab is 
about to shed his shell, he seeks shallow water and se- 
cretes himself in the roots of the grasses or under 
bunches of sedge, so as to be as much as possible out of 
the way of the fish, which, as before intimated, are very 
fond of him in that stage, and know when and where 
to look for him. ‘The striped bass and other large fish 
taken along the margins of bays, rivers, and creeks, are 
there looking for shedder and soft crabs. Sharks are 
also very fond of them. One day early in last July the 
writer saw a shark at least ten feet long carefully 
searching a mud flat in Barnegat Bay for crabs. There 
was very little water on the flat, and the dorsal and 
caudal fins of the big fish were both several inches 
above water. Fishermen have coined a number of ex- 
pressive names for the different stages through which 
the crab passes in shedding his shell. A “comer” is a 
crab in the first stage, when the new shell is a mere 
filament or thin membrane under the old. In the 
“shedder” stage the new skin is a thick, soft, elastic 
envelope to which the old shell has ceased to adhere, 
and from which it separates readily, even on the claws 
and feet. When ready to shed, the old shell separates 
nearly all round the body at the base of the legs, and 
The shells of the claws artd 


the crab withdraws itself. 
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legs are not broken or cracked, but the new skin “is 
so soft and yielding, and the muscles in such a flaccid 
condition, that the limbs are drawn through the small 
openings at the joints, much as a sack nearly filled with 
some fluid may be drawn through an opening much 
smaller than the sack itself.” When he is ready, it 
takes the crab only about five minutes to get out of his 
old shell. Then he is the “soft-shell” crab, so suitable 
for frying, and so dear to the palate of the epicure. It 
is not generally known that the shedder is even superior 
as an edible to the soft-shell. He is then in his finest 
condition, having fattened himself to the highest point 
for the purposes of subsistence, while his new shell is 
too tender to admit of locomotion or the catching and 
eating of prey. After he is boiled, his old shell is easily 
removed, even from his legs and his internal anatomy. 
He is now fit to be eaten as he stands or may be fried in 
batter. After shedding he remains soft for days, and is 
then utterly defenceless and a prey to any fish that 
comes along. Crabmen say that a “hard” member of 
the family which finds a fellow-crab in this condition 
will take him up and carry him around under his belly 
and protect and feed him until he is able to shift once 
more for himself. But for the accuracy of this state- 
ment the writer does not vouch. After a day or two, 
if the “soft” crab is not taken out of his element he 
becomes a “ buckler,” which means that his shell has 
hardened sufficiently to “buckle” when it is pressed. 
By this time all of his fat has been consumed in main- 
taining life, and if his shell is broken it is found to con- 
tain little more than water. But after a day or two 
more he is a “hard” crab again, and in active pursuit 
of the things which make crab-life worth living. A 
large number of men make a very good living by catch- 
The former are sought 
cents to $1.50 per 


ing shedder and soft crabs. 
chiefly for bait, and sell readily at 75 
dozen, according to the relation of supply and demand. 
The men who supply them to fishermen at the stations 
on Barnegat Bay get $1 per dozen as a rule, and fre- 
quently make from $25 to $50 per day per man in the 
fishing season. The crabs are taken in two ways—by 
dipping scoop-nets under the grass roots at the high- 
water mark, or by drawing a small seine along the mar- 
The shedder is easily recognized by the rustiness 
He is 
said to be peculiarly liable in a state of captivity to be 


gin. 
of his shell and by his sluggish movements. 


killed by a thunderstorm, and sometimes a stock which 
days have been spent in capturing is destroyed in a few 
minutes. But this is another crabman’s story that is 
given for what it may be worth. Great quantities of 
soft crabs are taken along the Shrewsbury River, for 
the restaurants in this city, where they find ready sale; 
they bring from 40 to 75 cents a dozen, at first hands, 





The Jackals’ Temple-Feast—From the London Graphic 
Between six and seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea in the lower range of the Himalayas, to the 
north of Bareilly, lie the lovely lake and lively hill sta- 
Tal. Besides the usual floating popula- 
tion of visitors, there is in this earthly paradise a large 
military depot, or hall sanitarium, where officers and 
soldiers whose health has suffered in the hot plains of 
Oude and Rohilkund are sent up for a change of air. 
One winter day, having been ordered to march a party 
down to Bareilly, and after encamping for the day, I 
started out to shoot francolin and hares. My servant, 
an intelligent Hindoo of higher caste than usual, begged 


tion of Naini 
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me to return before sunset, as there was a curious 
“ Tamasha”—the general expression in India for any 
show or spectacle—to be seen near camp. Half an 
hour before sunset I returned, and asked my servant 
what the “Tamasha” was. “It is a forest temple, 
sahib,” was the answer. It sounded quaint, so I de- 
cided to go and see. A guide was at hand, and off I 
started, calling to some of the soldiers to come, too, 
and cautioning them to be silent and do nothing to 
offend the natives in any way. After crossing two or 
three fields we came to a great hedge of bamboos, about 
one hundred yards long and very dense. *A narrow and 
tortuous path pierced this wall, which was about twenty 
yards thick, and then we found ourselves in an oblong 
quadrangle of high bamboos, at one end of which stood 
a little Hindoo temple. It was a simple, clay-built, 
whitewashed building, the tall peaked roof of straw 
being supported on a few old and massive beams, whose 
projecting ends were quaintly carved. A flight of six 
or seven broken stone steps led up to the temple, in 
front of which hung on a little cross-bar a beautiful old 
bronze bell. On either side of the building a little row 
of very simply-constructed cells, or cubicles, occupied 
part of the longer sides of the quadrangle. Before each 
cell sat a priest, naked, save the waistcloth and sacred 
Brahman string, and busy with the cooking of chupat- 
ties, of a singularly-thick and coarse kind. The setting 
sun struck shafts of light through the delicate foliage 
of the topmost bamboo. The priests sat silent and 
stolid before their fires and cakes, as if ignorant of our 
presence. Then, as the last rays of the sunset died 
off the feathers of the mighty hedge round us, there 
issued from the temple a man of extreme age, clad in 
white robes, and closely-shaven as to his face and head. 
It was the chief priest, and he began to toll the bell. 
Very sweet and sonorous was its note. The whole 
glade rang with the sound, the bamboo feathers seemed 
to toss in sympathy, and the now dusky thickets caught 
Then all the 
priests arose, as if for vespers, and moved solemnly 


up and repeated the solemn tocsin. 


and in dead silence round the quadrangle, bearing 
with them their huge chupatties, which they broke up 
and deposited on stones and old tree trunks and on 
What could it all 
Just then a rustling sound and a startled exclamation 


the steps of the temple. mean? 


from a soldier behind me made me look down. A 
jackal, big and plump, brushed past my leg, with an 
upward curl of his lips and an upward look of surprise 
and resentment in the red, bronze, gleaming eyes! 
Simultaneously from every lane and passage in the dark- 


ling thicket came other jackals, singly and in pairs and 


¢ 
c 


even a whole litter together, and filled the space before 
the temple. Soon the feast was spread and the head 
priest ceased to toll the bell, and then every jackal, on 
a wave of the arm and a shout from the chief priest, 
trotted, without rivalry or snarling or confusion, to what 
was evidently his allotted place and feast, seized the 
cake in his jaws, turned and disappeared through the 
wood. There was no fondling of ‘the wild animals, no 
sign of worship of them, no ceremonial, nothing but 
this silent, business-like almonry. The rite was over, 
the priestly office performed, and one by one the sol- 
diers moved back to camp. In vain did I fee and 
question the priests as to the meaning of this strange 
custom of bounty to jackals. “It has always been so,” 
was the answer—the best argument and the most com- 
plete raison d’étre for anything in the East. 
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Old Superstitions—Every-Day Book 
Cut your nails on Monday, cut them fcr news; 
Cut them on Tuesday, a pair of new shoes; 
Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for health; 
Cut them on Thursday, cut them for wealth ; 
Cut them on Friday, cut them for woe; 
Cut them on Saturday, a journey you'll go; 
Cut them on Sunday, you'll cut them for evil, 


For all the next week you'll be ruled by the devil. 


Marry Monday, for wealth, 
Marry: Tuesday, for health, 
Marry Wednesday, the best day of all, 
Marry Thursday, for crosses, 
Marry Friday, for losses, 
Marry Saturday, no luck at all. 
? Born on a Monday, 
Fair of face ; 
Born on a Tuesday, 
Full of God's grace; 
Born on a Wednesday 
Merry and glad ; 
Born on a Thursday, 
Sour and sad; 
Born of a Friday 
Godly given; 
Born of a Saturday, 
Work for a living; 
Born of a Sunday, 
Never shall want ; 
So there’s the week 
And the end on’t. 


Sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger ; 
Sneeze on a Tuesday, you'll kiss a stranger ; 
Sneeze on a Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter; 
Sneeze on a Thursday, for something better ; 
Sneeze on a Friday, you sneeze for sorrow ; 


Sneeze on a Saturday, your sweetheart to-morrow 
Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek— 
The devil will have you the whole of the week 
Pole’s Modern Whest tn Rhyme—Cinctnnat? Gazette 
If you the modern game of whist would know, 
From this great principle its precepts flow : 
Treat your own hand as to your partner’s joined, 
And play, not one alone, but both combined. 
Your first lead makes your partner understand 
What is the chief component of your hand, 
And hence there is necessity the strongest 
That your first lead be from your suit that’s longest. 
In this with ace and king, lead king, then ace; 
With king and queen, king also has first place ; 
With ace, queen, knave, lead ace, and then the queen, 
With ace, four small ones, ace should first be seen. 
With queen, knave, ten, you let the queen precede ; 
In other cases you the lowest lead. 
Ere you return your friend’s, your own suit play, 
But trumps you must return without delay. 
When you return your partner’s lead, take pains 
To give him back the best your hand contains, 
If you received not more than three at first. 
If you had more, you may return the worst. 
But if you hold the master card, you're bound 
To play it, in most cases, second round ; 
Whene’er you want a lead, ’tis seldom wrong 
To lead “ up to the weak” or “ through the strong.” 
In second hand your lowest should be played, 
Unless you mean “ Trump signal”’ to be made; 








Or if you’ve king and queen or ace and king, 
Then one of these will be the proper thing. 






Mind well the rules for trumps, you'll often need them: 
When you hold five, ’tis always right to lead them, 

Or if the lead won't come in time to you, 

Then signal to your partner so to do. 


































































To lead through honors turned up is bad play, 
Unless you want the trump suit cleared away. 
When second hand a doubtful trick you see, 

Don’t trump it if you hold more trumps than three, 
But’ having three or less trump fearlessly. 





When weak in trumps yourself, don’t force your friend, 
But always force the adverse strong trump hand. 
For sequences stern custom has decreed 
The lowest you must play if you don’t lead. 
When you discard, weak suits you ought to choose, 
For strong ones are too valuable to lose. 
Epitaph on Owen Moore—-Quaint Epitaphs. 
Owen Moore was owin’ more 
Than Owen Moore could pay ; 
So owin’ more caused Owen Moore 
To up and run away.” 
Trtbulations—Poetry by Steam— Unknown 
She was the prettiest girl, I ween, 
That mortal eye had ever seen; 
Her name was Anabel Christine, 
Her cheeks were smoothed with vaseline, 
Her bangs were curled with bandoline, 
Her teeth wese brushed with fine dentine, 
Her face was brushd with coaline, 
Her gloves were cleaned with gasoline, 
She wore a dress of grenadine, 
Looped o’er a skirt of brilliantine; 
Her petticoat was bombazine, 
Her foot was shod with kid bottine, 
Her wounds were healed with cosmoline. 
She sailed away from Muscatine 
In a ship they called a Brigantine ; 
She flirted with a gay marine 
Till they reached the Republic Argentine 
Where they were married by a dean, 
And lived on oleomargarine ; 
Also the mild tin-clad sardine, 
And did disturb the Boston bean 
When boiied and served in soup tureen. 
Salt pork they ate, both fat and lean, 
When garnished round with parsley green. 
Likewise ye lobster coraline, 
With lemons sliced its form to screen. 
In short, they lived like king and queen 
In manhood’s pride and beauty’s sheen, 
For ’bout them there was nothing mean. 
His looks and language were serene, 
He wore a coat of velveteen. 
She kept her parlor neat and clean, 
Her favorite color was aniline ; 
She rocked the cradle by machine, 
And named the baby Josephine. 
Yet never was a brighter scene 
Than when that girl, at sweet sixteen, 
Entered the room with haughty mien. 





Knowledge—The Proverbs of Arabia 

He who knows not, and knows not he knows not, 
is a fool: shun him. He who knows not, and knows 
not he knows, is simple: teach him. He who knows, 
and knows not he knows, is asleep: wake him. He 
who knows, and knows he knows, is wise: follow him. 
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In the black prison of the Conciergerie, the door ' 
of the day awaited their fate. They were in numl 
as the weeks of the year. Fifty-two were to roll th: 
afternoon on the life-tide of the city, to the boundless: 
everlasting sea. Before their cells were quit of them, 
new occupants were appointed; before their blood ran 
into the blood spilled yesterday, the blood that was to 
mingle with theirs to-morrow was already set apart. 

Charles Darnay, alone in a cell, had fully compre- 
hended that no personal influence could possibly save 
him, that he was virtually sentenced by the millions, 
and that units could avail him nothing. 

# * * * * * 

Thus had he come through the hours to the day 
when the fifty-two heads were to fall. And now, while 
he was composed, and hoped that he could meet the 
end with quiet heroism, a new action began in his wak- 
ing thoughts, which was very difficult to master. 

He had never seen the instrument that was to ter- 
minate his life. How high it was from the ground, 
how many steps it had, where he would be stood, how 
he would be touched, whether the touching hands 
would be dyed red, which way his face would be turned, 
whether he would be the first or might be the last: 
these and many similar questions, in no wise directed 
by his will, obtruded themselves over and over again, 
countless times. Neither were they connected with 
fear: he was conscious of no fear. Rather, they ori- 
ginated in a strange besetting desire to know what to 
do when the time came—a desire gigantically dispro- 
portionate to a few swift moments to which it referred; 
a wondering that was more like the wondering of some 
other spirit within his, than his own. 

The hours went on as he walked to and fro, and the 
clocks struck the numbers he would never hear again. 
Nine gone forever, ten gone forever, eleven gone for- 
ever, twelve coming on to pass away. After a hard 
contest with that eccentric action of thought which had 
last perplexed him, he had got the better of it. He 
walked up and down softly repeating the names of his 
dear ones to himself. The worst of the strife was over. 
He could walk up and down, free from distracting fan- 

cies, praying for himself and for them. 

Twelve gone forever. 

He had been apprised that the final hour was three, 
and he knew he would be summoned some time earlier, 
inasmuch as the tumbrils jolted heavily and slowly 
through the streets. Therefore, he resolved to keep 
two before his mind as the hour, and so to strengthen 
himself that he might be able to strengthen others. 

Walking regularly to and fro with his arms folded on 
his breast, a very different man from the prisoner who 
had walked to and fro at La Force, he heard “one” 
struck away from him, without surprise. The hour 
had measured like most other hours. Devoutly thank- 
ful for his recovered self-possession, he thought “ There 
is but another now,” and turned to walk again. 

Footsteps in the stone passage outside the door! He 
stopped abruptly and listened. 


By Charles Dickens. Charles 
Darnay, otherwise kuown as Charles Evrémonde, is unjustly sen- 
tenced to death in the days of the French Revolution. 
Carton, through love for Darnay’s wife, determines to save him. 


’ 


* From ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities.’ 
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The key was put in the lock and turned. Before 
the door was opened, or as it opened, a man said in a 
low voice, in English: “He has never seen me here; 
I have kept out of his way. Go you in alone; I wait 
rear. Lose no time!” 

The door was quickly opened and closed, and there 

od before him face to face, quiet, intent upon him, 
\ the light of a smile on his features, and a caution- 
a.__.inger on his lip, Sydney Carton. 

There was something so bright and remarkable in 
his look, that, for the first moment, the prisoner mis- 
doubted him to be an apparition of his own imagining. 
But he spoke, and it was his voice; he took the pris- 
oner’s hand, and it was his real grasp. 

“ Of all the people upon earth, you least expected to 
see me?” he said. 

“T could not believe it to be you. I can scarcely 
believe it now. You are not "—the apprehension came 
suddenly into his mind—“a prisoner?” 

“No. 
one of the keepers here, and in virtue of it I stand be- 
fore you. I come from her—your wife, dear Darnay.”’ 

The prisoner wrung his hand. 

“T bring you a request from her.”’ 

“ What is it?” 

“A most earnest, pressing, and emphatic entreaty, 
addressed to you in the most pathetic tones of the 
voice so dear to you, that you well remember.” 

The prisoner turned his face partly aside. 

“You have no time to ask me why I bring it or 
what it means; I have no time to tell you. You must 
comply with it—take off those boots you wear and 
draw on these of mine.” 

There was a chair against the wall of the cell, be- 
hind the prisoner. Carton, pressing forward, had al- 
ready, with the speed of lightning, got him down into 
it, and stood over him, barefoot. 

“Draw on these boots of mine. Put your hands to 
them; put your will to them. Quick!” 

“Carton, there is no escaping; it never can be done. 
You will only die with me. It is madness.” 

“It would be madness if I asked you toescape; but 
do I? When I ask you to pass out at that door, tell 
me it is madness and remain here. Change that cra- 
vat for this of mine, that coat for this of mine. While 
you do it let me take this ribbon from your hair, and 
shake out your hair like this of mine! ” 

With wonderful quickness, and with a strength that 
appeared quite supernatural, he forced all these changes. 
The prisoner was like a young child in his hands. 

“Carton! Dear Carton! It cannot 
be accomplished, it never can be done, it has been at- 
tempted, and has always failed. 


I am accidentally possessed of a power over 


It is madness. 


I implore you not to 
add your death to the bitterness of mine.” 

“Do I ask you, my dear Darnay, to pass the door? 
When I ask that, refuse. 
paper. 


Here are pen and ink and 
Is your hand steady enough to write?” 

“It was when you came in.” 

“Steady it again, and write what I shall dictate. 
Quick, friend, quick!” 

Pressing his hand to his bewildered head, Darnay 
sat down at the table. Carton, with his right hand in 
his breast, stood close beside him. 
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Old Superstitions—Every-Day Book 
Cut your nails on Monday, cut them for news; 
Cut them on Tuesday, a pair of new shoes ; 
Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for health; 
Cut them on Thursday, cut them for wealth; 
Cut them on Friday, cut them for woe; 
Cut them on Saturday, a journey you'll go; 
Cut them on Sunday, you'll cut them for evil, 
For all the next week you'll be ruled by the devil. 


Marry Monday, for wealth, 
Marry’ Tuesday, for health, 
Marry Wednesday, the best day of all, 
Marry Thursday, for crosses, 
Marry Friday, for losses, 
Marry Saturday, no luck at all. 
‘ Born on a Monday, 
Fair of face ; 
Born on a Tuesday, 
Full of God's grace; 
Born on a Wednesday 
Merry and glad; 
Born on a Thursday, 
Sour and sad ; 
Born of a Friday 
Godly given; 
Born of a Saturday, 
Work for a living; 
Born of a Sunday, 
Never shall want; 
So there’s the week 
And the end on’t. 


Sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger ; 
Sneeze on a Tuesday, you'll kiss a stranger ; 
Sneeze on a Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter; 
Sneeze on a Thursday, for something better ; 
Sneeze on a Friday, you sneeze for sorrow ; 
Sneeze on a Saturday, your sweetheart to-morrow 
Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek— 

The devil will have you the whole of the week 


= 


Pole’s Modern Whist tn Rhyme—Cincinnati Gazette 
If you the modern game of whist would know, 

From this great principle its precepts flow : 

Treat your own hand as to your partner’s joined, 

And play, not one alone, but both combined. 

Your first lead makes your partner understand 

What is the chief component of your hand, 

And hence there is necessity the strongest 

That your first lead be from your suit that’s longest. 
In this with ace and king, lead king, then ace; 

With king and queen, king also has first place ; 

With ace, queen, knave, lead ace, and then the queen, 
With ace, four small ones, ace should first be seen. 
With queen, knave, ten, you let the queen precede ; 
In other cases you the lowest lead. 

Ere you return your friend’s, your own suit play, 

But trumps you must return without delay. 

When you return your partner’s lead, take pains 

To give him back the best your hand contains, 

If you received not more than three at first. 

If you had more, you may return the worst. 

But if you hold the master card, you’re bound 

To play it, in most cases, second round ; 

Whene’er you want a lead, ‘tis seldom wrong 

To lead “ up to the weak” or “through the strong.” 
In second hand your lowest should be played, 
Unless you mean “ Trump signal” to be made; 





Or if you’ve king and queen or ace and king, 

Then one of these will be the proper thing. 

Mind well the rules for trumps, you'll often need them: 
When you hold five, ’tis always right to lead them, 

Or if the lead won't come in time to you, 

Then signal to your partner so to do. 


To lead through honors turned up is bad play, 
Unless you want the trump suit cleared away. 
When second hand a doubtful trick you see, 

Don’t trump it if you hold more trumps than three, 
But’ having three or less trump fearlessly. 





When weak in trumps yourself, don’t force your friend, 
But always force the adverse strong trump hand. 

For sequences stern custom has decreed 

The lowest you must play if you don’t lead. 

When you discard, weak suits you ought to choose, 
For strong ones are too valuable to lose. 


Epitaph on Owen Moore—-Quaint Epitaphs. 
Owen Moore was owin’ more 
Than Owen Moore could pay ; 
So owin’ more caused Owen Moore 
To up and run away.” 

Tribulations—Poetry by Steam— Unknown 
She was the prettiest girl, I ween, 
That mortal eye had ever seen ; 
Her name was Anabel Christine, 
Her cheeks were smoothed with vaseline, 
Her bangs were curled with bandoline, 
Her teeth wese brushed with fine dentine, 
Her face was brushd with coaline, 
Her gloves were cleaned with gasoline, 
She wore a dress of grenadine, 
Looped o’er a skirt of brilliantine ; 
Her petticoat was bombazine, 
Her foot was shod with kid bottine, 
Her wounds were healed with cosmoline. 
She sailed away from Muscatine 
In a ship they called a Brigantine ; 
She flirted with a gay marine 
Till they reached the Republic Argentine 
Where they were married by a dean, 
And lived on oleomargarine ; 
Also the mild tin-clad sardine, 
And did disturb the Boston bean 
When boiled and served in soup tureen. 
Salt pork they ate, both fat and lean, 
When garnished round with parsley green. 
Likewise ye lobster coraline, 
With lemons sliced its form to screen. 
In short, they lived like king and queen 
In manhood’s pride and beauty’s sheen, 
For ’bout them there was nothing mean. 
His looks and language were serene, 
He wore a coat of velveteen. 
She kept her parlor neat and clean, 
Her favorite color was aniline ; 
She rocked the cradle by machine, 
And named the baby Josephine. 
Yet never was a brighter scene 
Than when that girl, at sweet sixteen, 
Entered the room with haughty mien. 








Knowledge—The Proverbs of Arabia 

He who knows not, and knows not he knows not, 
is a fool: shun him. He who knows not, and knows 
not he knows, is simple: teach him. He who knows, 
and knows not he knows, is asleep: wake him. He 
who knows, and knows he knows, is wise: follow him. 
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In the black prison of the Conciergerie, the doomed 
of the day awaited their fate. They were in number 
as the weeks of the year. Fifty-two were to roll that 
afternoon on the life-tide of the city, to the boundless 
everlasting sea. Before their cells were quit of them, 
new occupants were appointed; before their blood ran 
into the blood spilled yesterday, the blood that was to 
mingle with theirs to-morrow was already set apart. 

Charles Darnay, alone in a cell, had fully compre- 
hended that no personal influence could possibly save 
him, that he was virtually sentenced by the millions, 
and that units could avail him nothing. 

* * * * * * 

Thus had he come through the hours to the day 
when the fifty-two heads were to fall. And now, while 
he was composed, and hoped that he could meet the 
end with quiet heroism, a new action began in his wak- 
ing thoughts, which was very difficult to master. 

He had never seen the instrument that was to ter- 
minate his life. How high it was from the ground, 
how many steps it had, where he would be stood, how 
he would be touched, whether the touching hands 
would be dyed red, which way his face would be turned, 
whether he would be the first or might be the last: 
these and many similar questions, in no wise directed 
by his will, obtruded themselves over and over again, 
countless times. Neither were they connected with 
fear: he was conscious of no fear. Rather, they ori- 
ginated in a strange besetting desire to know what to 
do when the time came—a desire gigantically dispro- 
portionate to a few swift moments to which it referred ; 
a wondering that was more like the wondering of some 
other spirit within his, than his own. 

The hours went on as he walked to and fro, and the 
clocks struck the numbers he would never hear again. 
Nine gone forever, ten gone forever, eleven gone for- 
ever, twelve coming on to pass away. After a hard 
contest with that eccentric action of thought which had 
last perplexed him, he had got the better of it. He 
walked up and down softly repeating the names of his 
dear ones to himself. The worst of the strife was over. 
He could walk up and down, free from distracting fan- 
cies, praying for himself and for them. 





Twelve gone forever. 
He had been apprised that the final hour was three, 
and he knew he would be summoned some time earlier, 
inasmuch as the tumbrils jolted heavily and slowly 
through the streets. Therefore, he resolved to keep 
two before his mind as the hour, and so to strengthen 
himself that he might be able to strengthen others. 
Walking regularly to and fro with his arms folded on 
his breast, a very different man from the prisoner who 
had walked to and fro at La Force, he heard “one” 
struck away from him, without surprise. The hour 
had measured like most other hours, Devoutly thank- 
ful for his recovered self-possession, he thought “ There 
is but another now,” and turned to walk again. 
Footsteps in the stone passage outside the door! He 
stopped abruptly and listened. 


* From ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities.” By Charles Dickens. Charles 
Darnay, otherwise known as Charles Evrémonde, is unjustly sen- 
tenced to death in the days of the French Revolution. Sydney 
Carton, through love for Darnay’s wife, determines to save him. 
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The key was put in the lock and turned. Before 
the door was opened, or as it opened, a man said ina 
low voice, in English: “He has never seen me here; 
I have kept out of his way. Go you in alone; I wait 
near. Lose no time!” 

The door was quickly opened and closed, and there 
stood before him face to face, quiet, intent upon him, 
with the light of a smile on his features, and a caution- 
ary finger on his lip, Sydney Carton. 

There was something so bright and remarkable in 
his look, that, for the first moment, the prisoner mis- 
doubted him to be an apparition of his own imagining. 
But he spoke, and it was his voice; he took the pris- 
oner’s hand, and it was his real grasp. 

“ Of all the people upon earth, you least expected to 
see me?” he said. 

“T could not believe it to be you. 
believe it now. You are not "—the apprehension came 
suddenly into his mind—“ a prisoner? ” 

“No. Iam accidentally possessed of a power over 
one of the keepers here, and in virtue of it I stand be- 
fore you. I come from her—your wife, dear Darnay.”’ 

The prisoner wrung his hand. 

“T bring you a request from her.” 

“ What is it?” 

“A most earnest, pressing, and emphatic entreaty, 
addressed to you in the most pathetic tones of the 
voice so dear to you, that you well remember.” 


I can scarcely 


The prisoner turned his face partly aside. 

“You have no time to ask me why I bring it or 
what it means; I have no time to tell you. You must 
comply with it—take off those boots you wear and 
draw on these of mine.” 

There was a chair against the wall of the cell, be- 
hind the prisoner. Carton, pressing forward, had al- 
ready, with the speed of lightning, got him down into 
it, and stood over him, barefoot. 

“Draw on these boots of mine. Put your hands to 
them; put your will to them. Quick!” 

“ Carton, there is no escaping; it never can be done. 
You will only die with me. It is madness.” 

“It would be madness if I asked you toescape; but 
do I? When I ask you to pass out at that door, tell 
me it is madness and remain here. Change that cra- 
vat for this of mine, that coat for this of mine. While 
you do it let me take this ribbon from your hair, and 
shake out your hair like this of mine! ” 

With wonderful quickness, and with a strength that 
appeared quite supernatural, he forced all these changes. 





The prisoner was like a young child in his hands. 

“Carton! Dear Carton! It is madness. It cannot 
be accomplished, it never can be done, it has been at- 
tempted, and has always failed. I implore you not to 
add your death to the bitterness of mine.” 

“Do I ask you, my dear Darnay, to pass the door? 
When I ask that, refuse. Here are pen and ink and 
paper. Is your hand steady enough to write?” 

“It was when you came in.” 

“Steady it again, and write what I shall dictate. 
Quick, friend, quick!” 

Pressing his hand to his bewildered head, Darnay 
sat down at the table. Carton, with his right hand in 
his breast, stood close beside him. 
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*“** Tf you remember,’”’ said Carton, dictating, “‘‘the 
words that passed between us, long ago, you will readily 
comprehend this when you see it. You do remember 
them, I know. Itisnotin your nature to forget them.’ ” 

He was drawing his hand from his breast; the pris- 
oner chancing to look up in his hurried wonder as he 
wrote, the hand stopped, closing upon something. 

“ Have you written ‘forget them?’” Carton asked. 

“T have. Is that a weapon in your hand?” 

““No; I am not armed.” 

“What is it in your hand?” 

* You shall know directly. 
a few words more.” He dictated again. 
thankful that the time has come, when I can prove 
them. That I doso is no subject for regret or grief.’” 
As he said these words, with his eyes fixed on the writer, 
his hand softly moved down close to the writer’s face. 

The pen dropped from Darnay’s fingers on the table, 
and he looked about him vacantly. 

“ What vapor is that?” he asked. 

“ Vapor?” 

“ Something that crossed me?” 

“T am conscious of nothing; there can be nothing 
here. Take up the pen and finish. Hurry, hurry!” 

As if his memory were impaired, or his faculties 


Write on; there are but 
“*] am 


disordered, the prisoner made an effort to rally his at- 
tention. As he looked at Carton with clouded eyes 
and with an altered manner of breathing, Carton—his 
hand again in his breast—looked steadily at him. 

“ Hurry, hurry!” 

The prisoner bent over the paper once more. 

“Tf it had been otherwise;’’’ Carton’s hand was 
again watchfully and softly stealing down; “‘I never 
should have used the longer opportunity. If it had 
been otherwise;’”’ the hand was at the prisoner’s face; 
**T should but have had so much the more to answer 
for. If it had been——’” Carton looked at the per 
an<d saw it was trailing off into unintelligible signs. 

Carton’s hand moved back to his breast no more. 
. The prisoner sprang up with a reproachful look, but 
Carton’s hand was close and firm at his nostrils, and 
Carton’s left arm caught him around the waist. For a 
few seconds he vainly struggled with the man who had 
come to lay down his life for him; but, within a min- 
ute or so, he was stretched insensible on the ground. 
Quickly, but with hands as true to the purpose as 
his heart was, Carton dressed himself in the clothes the 
prisoner had laid aside, combed back his hair, and tied 
it with the mbbon the prisoner had worn. Then he 
softly called, “ Enter there! Come in!” and the spy 
presented himself. 
“ You see?” said Carton, looking up, as he kneeled 
on one knee beside the insensible figure, putting the 
paper in the breast: “is your hazard very great?” 

“Mr. Carton,” the spy answered, with a timid snap 
of his fingers, “my hazard is not that, in the thick of 
business here, if you are true to your bargain.” 

“Don’t fear me. I will be true to the death.” 

* You must be, Mr. Carton, if the tale of fifty-two is 
to be right. Being made right by you in that dress, I 
shall have no fear.” 

“Have no fear! I shall soon be out of the way of 
harming you, and the rest will be far from here, please 
God! Now, get assistance and take me to the coach.” 

“You?” said the spy nervously. 

“Him, man, with whom I have exchanged. 
go out at the gate by which you brought me in?” 


You 
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“ Of course.” 

“IT was weak and faint when you brought me in, and 
I am fainter now you take me out. The parting inter- 
view has overpowered me. Your life is in your own 
hands. Quick! Call assistance!” 

“ You swear not to betray me?” said the trembling 
spy, as he paused for a last moment. 

“Man, man!” returned Carton, stamping his foot, 
“have I sworn by no solemn vow already, to go through 
with this, that you waste the precious moments now? 
Take him yourself to the court-yard you know of, place 
him yourself in the carriage, show him yourself to Mr. 
Lorry, tell him yourself to give him no restorative but 
air, and to remember my words of last night, and his 
promise of last night, and drive away!’ 

The spy withdrew, and Carton seated himself at the 
table, resting his forehead on his hands. The spy 
returned immediately, with two men. 

“ How, then?” said one of them, contemplating the 
fallen figure. “So afflicted to find that his friend has 
drawn a prize in the lottery of Sainte Guillotine?” 

“A good patriot,” said the other, “ could hardly have 
been more afflicted if the aristocrat had drawn a blank.” 

They raised the unconscious figure, placed it on a 
litter brought to the door, and bent to carry it away. 

“The time is short, Evrémonde,” said the spy. 

““T know it well,” answered Carton. ‘“ Be careful of 
my friend, I entreat you, and leave me.” 

“Come, then, my children,” said Barsad. “ Lift 
him, and come away!” 

The.door closed, and Carton was left alone. 
ing his powers of listening to the utmost, he listened 
for any sound that might denote suspicion or alarm. 
Keys turned, doors clashed, foot- 


Strain- 


There was none. 
steps passed along distant passages; no cry was raised, 
or hurry made, that seemed unusual. Breathing more 
freely in a little while, he sat down at the table, and 
listened again until the clock struck two. 

Sounds that he was not afraid of, for he divined their 
Several doors were 


meaning, then began to be audible. 
A jailer 


opened in succession, and finally his own. 
with a list in his hand looked in, merely saying, “ Fol- 
and he followed into a large 


low me, Evrémonde! ” 
It was a dark winter day, 


dark room, at a distance. 
and what with the shadows without, he could but dimly 
discern the others who were brought there to have their 
arms bound. Some were standing; some seated. Some 
were lamenting and in restless motion; but these were 
few. The great majority were silent and still, looking 
fixedly at the ground. 

As he stood by the wall in a dim corner, while some 
of the fifty-two were brought in after him, one man 
stopped in passing to embrace him, as having a knowl- 
It thrilled him with a great dread of dis- 


edge of him. 
A very few moments 


covery: but the man went on. 
after that, a young woman, with a slight girlish form, a 
sweet spare face in which there was no vestige of color, 
and large widely-opened patient eyes, rose from where 
he had observed her sitting, and came to speak to him. 

“Citizen Evrémonde,” she said, touching him with 
her cold hand, “I am a poor little seamstress, who 
was with you in La Force.” 

He murmured for answer: “ True. 
you were accused of?” 

“Plots. Though the just Heaven knows I am inno- 
cent of any. Is it likely? Who would think of plot- 
ting with a poor little weak creature like me?” 


I forget what 
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The forlorn smile with which she said it so touched 
him that tears started from his eyes. 

“T am not afraid to die, Citizen Evrémonde, but I 
have done rothing. I am not unwilling to die, if the 
Republic which is to do so much good to us poor will 
profit by my death; but I do not know how that can 
be, Citizen Evrémonde. Such a poor weak creature!” 

As the last thing on earth his heart was to warm and 
soften to, it warmed and softened to this pitiable girl. 

“TI heard you were released, Citizen Evrémonde. I 
hoped it was true?” 

“Tt was. But I was again taken and condemned.” 

“Tf I may ride with you, Citizen Evrémonde, will 
you let me hold your hand? I am not afraid, but I am 
little and weak, and it will give me more courage.” 

As the patient eyes were lifted to his face, he saw a 
sudden doubt in them, and then astonishment. He 
pressed the work-worn, hunger-worn young fingers, and 
touched them to his lips. 

“Are you dying for him?” she whispered. 

“And his wife and child. Hush! Yes.” 

** Oh, you will let me hold your brave hand, stranger?” 

““Hush! Yes, my poor sister; to the last.” 

* * ** * ® * 

Along the Paris streets the death-carts rumble, hol- 
Six tumbrils carry the day’s wine to 
All the devouring and insatiate mon- 


low and harsh. 
La Guillotine. 
sters imagined, since imiagination could record itself, 
are fused in the one realization, guillotine. 

As the sombre wheels of the six carts go round, they 
seem to plough up a long crooked furrow among the 
populace in the streets. Ridges of faces are thrown 
to this side and to that, and the ploughs go steadily on- 
ward. So used are the regular inhabitants of the houses 
to the spectacle, that in many windows there are no 
people, and in some the occupation of the hands is not 
so much as suspended, while the eyes survey the faces 
in the tumbrils. Here and there, the inmate has visi- 
tors to see the sight; 
the complacency of a curator or authorized exponent, 


then he points his finger, with 


to this cart and to this, and seems to tell who sat here 
yesterday, and who there the day before. 

Of the riders in the tumbrils, some observe these 
things, and all things on their last roadside, with an 
impassive stare; others, with a lingering interest in the 
ways of life and men. Some, seated with drooping 
heads, are sunk in silent despair; again, there are 
some so heedful of their looks that they cast upon the 
multitude such glances as they have seen in theatres 
and in pictures. Several close their eyes and think, 
or try to get their straying thoughts together. Only 
one, and he a miserable creature, of a crazed aspect, 
is so shattered and made drunk by horror that he sings 
and tries to dance. Not one of the whole number ap- 
peals by look or gesture to the pity of the people. 

The clocks are on the stroke of three, and the furrow 
ploughed among the populace is turning round, to 
come on into the The 
ridges thrown to this side and to that now crumble in 
and close behind the last plough as it passes on, for 
all are following to the guillotine. In front of it, seated 
in chairs, as in a garden of public diversion, are a 


lace of execution, and end. 


— 


number of women, busily knitting. 

The ministers of Sainte Guillotine are robed and 
ready. Crash! A head is held up, and the knitting- 
women, who scarcely lifted their eyes to look at it a 
moment ago when it could think and speak, count “one.” 
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The second tumbril empties and moves on; the third 
comes up. Crash! And the knitting-women, never 
faltering or pausing in their work, count “two.” 

The supposed Evrémonde descends, and the seam- 
stress is lifted out next after him. He has not relin- 
quished her patient hand in getting out, but still holds 
it as he promised. He gently places her with her back 
to the crashing engine that constantly whirrs up and 
falls, and she looks into his face and thanks him. 

“ But for you, dear stranger, I should not be sc com- 
posed, for I am naturally a poor little thing, faint of 
heart; nor should I have been able to raise my thoughts 
to him who was put to death, that we might have hope 
here to-day. I think you were sent to me by heaven.” 

“Or you to me,” says Sydney Carton. “ Keep your 
eyes upon me, dear child, and mind no other object.” 

“T mind nothing while I hold your hand. I shall 
mind nothing when I let it go, if they are rapid.” 

“They will be rapid. Fear not!” 

The two stand in the fast-thinning throng of victims, 
but they speak as if they were alone. Eye to eye, 
voice to voice, hand to hand, heart to heart, these two 
children of the Universal Mother, else so wide apart 
and differing, have come together on the dark high- 
way, to repair home together. 

“Brave and generous friend, will you let me ask you 


one last question? I am very ignorant, and it troubles 


me—just a little.” 

“Tell me what it is.” 

“T have a cousin, an only relative and an orphan, 
like myself, whom I love very dearly. She is five years 
younger than I, and she lives in a farmer’s house in 
the south country. Poverty parted us, and she knows 
nothing of my fate—for I cannot write, and if I could, 
how should I tell her! It is better as it is.” 

“Yes, yes: better as it is ” 

“What I have been thinking as we came along, 
what I am still thinking now, as I look into your kind 


and 


strong face which gives me so much support, is this: 
If the Republic really does good to the poor, 
come to be less hungry and in all ways to suffer less, 
she may live a long time: she may even li: be old.” 
“What then, my gentle sister?” 
“Do you think: the uncomplaining eyes in which 


there is so much endurance fill with tears, and the lips 


and they 


icy 


part a little more and tremble: “that it will seem long 
to me, while I wait for her in the better land where I 


trust both you and I will be mercifully sheltered?” 
} 


“Tt cannot be, my child; there is no time there, and 
no trouble there.” 
“You comfort me so much! I am so ignorant. Am 


Is the moment come?” 


_ 


to kiss you now? 
“Yes.” 

She kisses his lips; he kisses hers; 
The spare hand does not tremble 


they solemnly 
bless each other. 
as he releases it; nothing worse than a sweet, bright 
constancy is in the patient face. 

She goes next before him—is gone; the 
women count “ twenty-two.” 

“IT am the Resurrection and the life, 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 


said the Lord 4 


he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die, but have everlasting life.” 

The murmuring of many voices, the upturning of 
many faces, the pressing «n of many footsteps in the 
outskirts of the crowd, so that it swells forward ina 


mass, all flashes away. “ Twenty-three!” 
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THE WORLD OVER-—A SERIES OF PEN PICTURES 


A Glimpse of Ceylon—C. F. G. Cumming—FEast and West 
Our road lay through groves of graceful and luxuri- 
ant palms, and thickets cf flowering shrubs whose de- 
licious fragrance scented the sunny air. Here and 
there we passed a group of flamboyants, magnificent 
trees, well named “ The Flame of the Forest,” so gor- 
geous are the masses of scarlet and gold blossom which 
rest on delicate feathery foliage of dazzling green. 
Especially fascinating to us was the Hibiscus muta- 
bilis, a shrub whose masses of rose-like blossoms daily 
change from white to crimson. Each morning sees 
the 
like freshly-fallen snow, and ere the sun sets all have 


bush covered with newly-opened flowers gleaming 


assumed a lovely rose-color. Amid the flame-colored 


and golden blossoms, flitted splendid butterflies, vel- 


vety-bla k with crimson spots, or pale blue, yellow, and 


green, and brilliant, metallic-looking dragon-flies. 


| 4 | » = 7 . . } 4 . 
Flowers, familiar to us only as stove and hot-house 


treasures, were there in wild luxuriance—ipomeas, 
I 


convolvuli, orchids, the quaint pitcher-plant with its 


re of 
ge 


which 


frin rich color, and many another blossom; while 


ferns we deem rare and precious, formed a rich 


undergrowth of golden green. The loveliest of all were 
the climbing ferns, which, creeping on delicate hair- 


like 
veiling trees and shrubs. 


cten 
a | l 


1, form a tangle of exquisitely-dainty foliage, 


In some districts I have seen 


these growing to such a height, and hanging from the 
trees in such dense masses, that the natives cut them 
as we would bracken, and use them for thatch, the 


long, hair-like stems reaching down to the ground and 
acting as rain conductors. Here and there clumps of 
graceful bamboo waved their feathery branches, and 
broad shining leaves of the yam, resembling huge cala- 


1 the still larger and more glossy plantain, 
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clustered round the picturesque native huts, whence 
pleasant, cheery-looking people, or curious small brown 
children, come to offer us flowers or wonderfully inge- 
nious toys made of strips of palm-leaf, twisted into 
stars, wheels, birds of Paradise, and ail manner of 


strange forms, suspended on long thin grasses, so as to 
tremble and quiver with a breath. Before these novel- 
ties had lost their first charm, we had reached our des- 


hill clothed with cocoa and other palms, 
1 


1C¢ 


tination, a 


overlooking a fair valley richly wooded, and through 


which a broad river, glittering like silver, and with a 
thousand silvery veins, was winding westward to the 
fair wide We sat 


the incoming of the tide, soft gray and blue 


a sea.”’ on a grassy headland, and 


watched 


and gleaming green blending in its silvery shield. 


Presently, as the sun lowered, the light grew golden, 


and poured in misty rays of glory, adding its dreamlike 


beauty to the forests of cocoa-palms and the ranges of 


lovely hills. It was a scene of intense peace, only 
marred, as is too often the case, by the human voice. 
How few voices that never become wearisome for no 


It 


seems as if perfect silence was the one joy of life most 


other reason than just because they are sounds! 
hopelessly unattainable. So, at all events, we thought 
on that calm evening, the repose of which was utterly 
destroyed by the arrival of many fellow-creatures. 
There was nothing for it but to make a mutual pro- 
tection party, bound by a solemn vow of silence, and 
to retreat to the furthest spur of the hill, and to sit, and 


drink in the loveliness of that strange dreamy shore. 
Even here, all harmony was marred by one jarring sound, 
the everlasting hum of the cicada, whose myriad army 
holds its noisy revel in every Eastern grove, utterly 
destroying what should be the principal charm of the 
solemn forests—the vainly longed-for silence. But as 
the sun sank below the horizon, a sudden stillness fell 
on all insect life, like the sudden stopping of machin- 
ery. The ear could scarcely realize relief so sudden. 
Then through the darkening foliage flashed a thousand 
fire-flies in mazy circling dance, suggesting the invisi- 
ble presence of Titania and her maidens, crowned with 
pale-green flames. These “ spirit-lights ” appear and dis- 
appear suddenly, as each insect, at its own sweet will, 
shows or veils its fairy beacon—a tiny intermittent 
spark. These dainty torch-bearers are in reality mi- 
nute beetles, not much larger than a house-fly, and their 
light would wane in presence of those West Indian 
cousins, which the natives carry in dry gourds riddled 
with holes, and which are so brilliant that a dozen of 
them serve in place of alantern. Our homeward drive 
was one long dream of beauty, but at the hotel we 
found about two hundred people assembled—passen- 
gers from half a dozen different ships, bound for all 
corners of the earth. In prospect of a noisy table- 
of course, preferred returning to 
Never can I forget the glory of 


d’hoéte dinner, we, 
our floating home. 
the heavens that night, and the brilliancy of the stars, 
all of which were mirrored in the calm harbor, which 
likewise glittered with gleaming reflections of many- 
colored lights on land and ships. The water seemed 
doubly still and dark, by contrast with the pallid white 
phosphorescence that played along the surface in fitful 
ghostly gleams. So fascinating was this living light, 
that for hours we sat on deck watching it, sometimes 
shooting along the water in coruscations of fire, some- 
times just rippling into golden sparkles like sea-stars, 
following in the wake of every tiny boat, and touching 
her sides with living flame, while each stroke of the 
oars flashed fire. At daybreak we again hailed one of 
those strange native outriggers, and, pointing to a bay 
of purest white sand, overshadowed down to the water's 
edge with cocoa-palms, made our brown brethren un- 
derstand that there we must go. As we neared the 
shore, and looked down through the transparent depths 
of that lovely sea, we could distinguish beautiful corals 
and strange water-plants. No “dim water-world ” is here, 
but a sea of crystal, revealing its treasures with tanta- 
lizing clearness, while each rippling wavelet cast its 
At last we 
thickly 
strewn with larger fragments of the same, as though 
flakes of sea-foam had suddenly been petrified by some 
Of course the charm of collecting these 


shadow on the rocks and sand far below. 
reached the little bay, whose white coral was 


fairy touch. 
was irresistible; soon we had heaped up a little moun- 
tain of treasures, while our rowers looked on in much 
amusement, and tried to explain to us that it was alto- 
gether poor stuff we had found. Then from a hut be- 
neath the palms came a kindly, pleasant-looking family, 
men, women, and boys alike clothed in white raiment 
manner of beautiful corals. It 
their morning toilet was incom- 


and laden with all 
was so early that 
plete, and the men’s long silky hair floated gracefully 
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on their shoulders. Some merry little brown natives 
swarmed up the cocoa-palms and threw us down young, 
creamy nuts scarcely half-ripe. The rind, instead of 
being hard wood as in the old nuts which are exported 
to England and other distant lands, is still green, like 
the shell of an unripe walnut, and the inside is coated 
with a sort of thick cream. Besides this, each nut con- 
tains a good tumblerful of sweet, cool water, a very 
different fluid from what we find in the old nuts that 
reach Europe. Nevertheless, all new-comers ought to 
be warned that this is a delicacy which does not suit 
all constitutions, and however refreshing a drink of 
young cocoanut milk may be, it is well for the unaccli- 
maatized to partake sparingly. Happily on the present 
occasion none of the party suffered for their impru- 
dence, although we feasted freely while sitting beneath 
the palms, which spread their tender film of quivering 
foliage overhead, like the fairy web of some great gos- 
samer spider. This was in December, and as we rev- 
elled in the soft blessed atmosphere which made each 
breath we drew a sensation of joy, and the mere fact 
of existence a delight, a vision rose before us of how 
differently it fared with the friends whom we had so 
recently left in chilly England. The very thought of 
mists and snow and of the many fireless homes jarred 
too painfully, so there was nothing for it but to try and 
forget the ills we could not comfort, and think only of 
the loveliness around us—land, sea, and sky, each perfect 
in its beauty, and human beings who seemed to us as 
gentle and gracious as they are graceful. 

Glories of the Yosemite—Geo. Mackenzie—New York Times 

The Yosemite is not a cajion, like the Grand Caton 
of the Arkansas or the Black Caiion of the Gunnison. 
It is not a mountain, like Shasta, Washington, or Mont 
Blanc. It is not a range of mountains, like the Sangre 
de Cristo, its snow softly tinted by the morning or 
evening sun. It is not a waterfall, like the great Suth- 
erland Fall of New Zealand, that from top to bottom 
of its three flights measures 1,905 feet. It is not a 
lake, like one of the gems of the Adirondack or the 
Rangely district. It is not a river, like one of those 
enchantingly picturesque streams that surge and sweep 
down to Lake Superior from its northern coast. It is 
not a wooded park, where the oaks rival the boast of 
England, and the pines are atall like those to be found 
only in the Pacific States; where the thickets of young 
trees, of flowering bush growth, and of tall ferns tempt 
one to the most delicious of “rambles.” It is not a 
meadow, where Nature asks but to be let alone to ar- 
range such a floral exhibition and such a show of 
grasses, airily dainty as flowers, as are produced nowhere 
but on a meadow of the Sierra Nevada. No, Yosemite 
is not any one of these things. But it is all of them 
combined, and with much more added, the whole in 
wonderfully harmonious contiguity. It is a cafion on 
the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, and lies almost 
due east from San Francisco. Toreach it from that city 
by public conveyance, on the route now generally fol- 
lowed, one rides 200 miles on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
The 
passenger leaves San Francisco in the evening, arrives 
at Berenda Station during the night, remains there in 
his sleeping-car until morning, then runs up a twenty- 
mile branch to the terminus at Raymond Station. 
Thence he “stages” thirty-nine miles to Wawona, re- 
es’ to Yosemite by noon 


way, and then about sixty-five miles by stage. 


mains there overnight, and “stag 
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ofthe nextday. Inthe Yosemite Valley, at the bottom 
of the cajion, he finds himself as it wereinaroom. The 
floor of the room is a mixture of meadow and wood- 
river called the Merced runs across it, en- 
tering by a door at one end, and going out by a door 
at the other end. ‘The river averages about fifty yards 
in width. Through a second door in the upper end, 
another stream (Jenayale Creek) comes into the room, 
but joins the Merced soon after entering. If you are 
an angler, you may get some rainbow trout (Salmo iri- 
dens) out of the Merced; but the fishing here’is noth- 
ing like as good as in the South Fork of the Merced, 
The walls of the 


land, and a 


which the road crosses at Wawona. 
room are of granite—a bright steel-gray, for the most 
part, in the sunshine, but frescoed here and there in 
darker tints—purples and others. The walls are in 
places quite plumb, in others nearly plumb, and else- 
where they have a tendency to tilt back a little. At the 
upper edges they are hacked and gouged out of all 
semblance of regularity or neatness. It would be next 
to impossible to put a roof on the room without leav- 
ing large gaps underneath. The chips and splinters 
made by the hacking and gouging lie in vast heaps 
piled up against the lower part of the walls, and are 


generally overgrown with forest vegetation. As to size, 


the room is a little more than seven miles long. Be- 
tween the heaps of chips, the floor varies in width from 
one-quarter to three-quarters of a mile, and above the 
chip-heaps the distance between the walls is from two 
miles down to half a mile. The average height from the 
floor up is nearly 3,000 feet. In their different parts 
the walls are called by different names, and here are 


some of the heights of the principal parts: 


Feet. Feet. 
Cathedral Spires........ 2,678 | El Canitan....000 ss00 3,300 
Yosemite Point......... 3,030 | North Dome........... 3,600 
Sentinel Rock .. ...... 3,069 | Eagle Peak... ...ccccve 3,830 
Glacter Pott... ..0+0600 3,250 | Sentinel Dome......... 4,160 


Pretty high walls for a room; but the heights given are 
low compared with that of the wall at the upper end. 
That part called the Half Dome (or South Dome) lacks 
little of being 5,000 feet from top to bottom, and for 
at least 2,000 feet from the top downward, it is as 
straight as a string. Below that there is a slight incli- 
nation, but such a slight one that the general effect of 
the wall on the eye is one of verticality for the whole 
distance.. That effect is, indeed, characteristic of the 
walls in nearly all their parts, even where they have, in 
The effect 
whether you are looking up at them from the floor, or 


fact, a considerable slope. is the same, 
whether you have climbed up to the top, and are peer- 
ing over the edge. As to conveying any idea of what 
a granite wall 5,000 feet high, or even 3,000 feet, looks 
like— figures will not do it. The human faculties can- 
not grasp such measurements of the perpendicular. 
But people who are used to looking up at the walls of 
Yosemite or down from the tops of them, make very 
little account of Eiffel Towers and that sort of thing. 
If the Eiffel Tower were standing on the floor of the 
Yosemite room and you were looking down at it from, 
say, Eagle Peak, you might easily take the tower to be 
a queer bit of bric-d-brac, resembling possibly the 
burned stump of a California big tree. Now, picture 
to yourself great torrents of water pouring over the top 
of the walls here and there along each side, through 
gaps made by the hacking and gouging. The streams 
are not broad like Niagara, nor even as wide as the 
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Rhine Falls at Schaffhausen, but what they lack in 
width is more than made up by the length of them. 
For example, the Bridal Veil Fall, which drops from a 
low part of the wall, measures goo feet from top to bot- 
tom. It makes one clear drop of 600 feet, and comes 
down the other 300 byaseries of jumps. The Ribbon, 
the Sentinel, and the Royal Arch are falls that, after 
rolling over the edge, must get through space to the 
tune of from 2,000 to 2,500 feet before arriving at the 
floor. There are a lot of others—two very beautiful, 
called the Vernal and the Nevada—in the passage 
through which the Merced River approaches the big 
room; but the most notable of all, as far as figures go, 
is the Yosemite Fall. This one makes a clean skip of 
about 1,450 feet (the measurements varying from 1,436 
up to 1,500) from the first jumping-off place; then in 
a succession of hops it comes down 626 feet lower, and 
then it lets go all holds, and drops 400 feet, kerplunk! 
straight down. After that it goes downward ina series 
of cascades a further matter of 80 or 100 feet. Alto- 
gether the height of the fall is reckoned at 2,550 feet, 
unquestionably the highest yet discovered in any land, 
while the first plunge is the longest made by any known 
cataract. It would be unprofitable here to attempt a 
prolonged recital of the decorations, endlessly varied in 
substance, shape, and color, of this matchless room. 
Such descriptions often confuse rather than enlighten, 
and my purpose here is only to illustrate the idea that 
looked on Yosemite has found sufficient 
But, as having a direct bear- 


he who has 
excuse for having lived. 
ing on some things that I shall have to say later on, I 
would emphasize this fact—that the singular preémi- 
nent charm of the place is not to be found in the size 
of the prodigious masses of rock, or in their nobility 
and variety of architectural style, or in the number, 
height, or lustrous beauty of the cataracts. These are 
astonishingly superb, each after its kind, but the culmi- 
nating effect of all this grandeur is due to the proximity 
of the sylvan tenderness of the valley proper—the floor, 
as it is ordinarily called. It is the close fellowship of 
this sylvan gracefulness that sheds a halo of refine- 
ment over the hugeness of the rest. As their canvases 
prove, the better artists, who make studies of Yosemite, 
instinctively understand the relationship of the awful 
To 
preserve, and, wherever possible, to increase that syl- 
van beauty should, therefore, as a matter of*course, be 
the anxious care of whoever is intrusted with the man- 


heights and the gentler scenery of the lowland. 


agement of the place; for whatever disturbs that grace- 
fulness, or mars that tenderness, is a shock to, and a de- 
basement of the perfect symmetry of, the whole. To 
his honorable recollection be it said, John Conness, 
United States Senator from California, induced Con- 
gress in 1864 to pass a bill setting apart the Yosemite 
Valley and the compassing heights as a public park or 
pleasure ground. At that time Yosemite was scarcely 
as much as aname to the world at large, but some Cali- 
fornians had discovered that the place had immense 
prospective value as “the greatest show on earth,” and 
very naturally they had set about obtaining possession 
of such “show” by settling in the valley with the ex- 
pectation of acquiring title under the preémption law. 
Through the act above mentioned, those settlers were 
dispossessed, compensation being given for such “ im- 
The act was as fol- 


provements” as had been made. 
** Be it enacted, 


lows, and I will give it nearly in full: 
etc., That there shall be, and hereby is granted to the 
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State of California, the cleft or gorge in the granite 
peak of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, situated in the 
county of Mariposa, in the State aforesaid, and the 
head waters of the Merced River, and known as the 
Yosemite Valley, with its branches or spurs, in esti- 
mated length fifteen miles, and in average width one 
mile back from the main edge of the precipice on each 
side of the valley, with the stipulation, nevertheless, 
that the said State shall accept this grant upon the ex- 
press conditions that the premises shall be held for 
public use, resort, and recreation; shall be inalienable’ 
for all time; but leases not exceeding ten years may 
be granted for portions of the premises. . . . Incomes 
from leases, to be expended in preservation and im- 
provement of the property. . . . The premises to be 
managed by the governor of the State, with eight other 
commissioners, to be appointed by the executive of 
California, and who shall receive no compensation for 
their services.” In 1866, at the first session of the 
California Legislature after the passage of the above 
act by Congress, the grant was accepted by this State. 
While the measure adopted by Congress was thor- 
oughly commendable in purpose, and probably was all 
that could then be seen to be necessary to effect such 
purpose, a more general knowledge of the Sierra around 
the Yosemite Valley has shown that the act was not 
broad enough (or rather not explicit enough) in scope 
of operation. Moreover, the results of twenty-three 
years of experience with the prescribed system of man- 
agement, go to prove that there is plenty of room for 
improvement in that system. The present letter has 
to do only-with the extent of the act’s operations. The 
grant covers an area of 38,111 acres—mostly rock. 
While this tract is quite unique in the variety and ex- 
cellence of its beauties, it is, after all, only one detail 
in a much more extensive region, abounding at all points 
with sights but little less imposing than those of Yo- 
semite. If the latter were blotted out of existence, the 
region would still remain a marvel in the domain of 
mountain scenery. It isa land of gigantic shapes in 
granite—the most marked peculiarity being, as in the 
Yosemite, the great height and the verticality of the 
rock walls, and the frequency of the dome-like forma- 
tions with which the walls are topped. It is also a 
land of lakes of the most captivating picturesqueness, 
a land of fishing streams and of many waterfalls, of 
stretches of meadow, made beautiful by nature to tem- 
per the mountains’ harshness, and of belts of regal tim- 
ber, draping the rocky slopes. It is, too, a land of 
snow, where at the greater elevations the. snow never 
entirely disappears, and where at lesser altitudes the 
earth is white during between six and eight months of 
This feature is byno means the least valu- 
able part of the region’s character. In this picturesque 
wilderness there are no roads worth mention. To 
penetrate it one must trust to the services of a horse 
and saddle, or to his own pedestrian ability. Nor are 
there any hotels; so the wayfarer must make experi- 
ence of the joys of camp life. Consequently the num- 
ber is as yet but small of sightseers who have strayed 
from the beaten course between the railroad and the 
Yosemite Valley. One can, however, easily foresee 
the time when pleasure seekers from all parts of the 
world will flock through every pass and valley, will 
thread every cajion, and swarm on the mountain tops 
throughout the district. That is to say, the pleasure 
seekers will be there unless the conditions of attraction 


each year. 
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shall be destroyed through the stupid avarice of some 
men, and the carelessness of others. That the destruc- 
tion of those conditions is impending, may be set down 
as unquestionable. Nay, more; the destruction has 
already reached an advanced stage of activity. The 
most pernicious agents now engaged in the work are 
fire and the devastating hoof of the sheep, but the fatal 
sawmill, although not yet present in palpable shape, 
has cast its blighting shadow over the fairness of the 
hillsides. As a preliminary measure of protection from 
the desolating invasions of those enemies, it is neces- 
sary for Congress to extend the limits of the Yosemite 
Reservation, or rather to provide for the retention of 
the region as a great mountain park, of which the Yo- 
semite would be only one, if the most notable, division. 


The Mountains of the Moon—The Hartford Courant 

It was June 12th, 1889, just before sunset, that Stan- 
ley’s tired eyes rested for the first time with unbe- 
clouded gaze on Ruwenzori, the far-famed Mountains 
of the Moon. The weary column had halted at Utsora, 
the little native village in the valley of the Semliki, 
bounded on one side by the dark barrier of the forest, 
and on the other by the crested banks of the river. 
Beyond was a field of snow, and farther on rose snow 
peaks. All during the day, the expectant eyes of the 
travellers had rested on a long line of dark and solemn 
spurs, whose summits were buried in leaden mists; but 
toward evening the upper extremities loomed up one 
after the other, till a great line of shoulder-shaped hills 
broke the sky; then peak by peak struggled from be- 
hind night-black clouds, till the giant of the hills, the 
mighty Rain-maker, or Cloud King, in all its majestic 
desolation, was unveiled before their wondering eyes— 
a square-browed central mass, thirty miles in length and 
white with snow. The upper part of the mountain 
seemed to be “ poised in a void of unsurpassed clear- 
ness;”’ the dome was of dark-blue crystal enfolded in a 
broad zone of milk-white mist, which produced the 
impression of a spectral mountain island sailing in mid- 
As the sun descended, the mist zone floated away, 
regions of 


air. 
and the apparition became fixed to nether 
mountain slopes. This was the summit of the range, 
which is broken up into many sharp, triangular checks, 
or narrow, saddle-shaped ridges, their tops hidden by 
everlasting snows, their flanks dark as night, looming 
like storm-clouds, their sides bare and unscalable, drop- 
ping through snowy fields to the valley below. These 
were the mountains famed in song and story, of which 
fables have been woven, and of which poets sang; this 
the creation of the “sea of darkness,” Albert Edward 
Lake; this the shrine at which Alexander and Cesar 
longed to worship; the mysterious apparition that be- 
wildered the traveller, and then disappeared to mock 
him, as with a mirage. They were placed on the map 
of Homer’s world forty centuries ago, and described as 
the springs that gave birth to the Nile in the region 
where the pilgrims dwelt, and since his day English 
and German, French and Flemish explorers have the- 
orized and searched for them, and given so much con- 
tradictory evidence about them, that their latest discov- 
erers, of the Emin relief expedition, give their chart to 
the world “conscious that some English or stupid Ger- 
man map-maker will, from spleen or ignorance, surely 
shift their base forty or fifty miles southeast,” and so 
expunge their labors. According to these advices, 
however, the Ruwenzori range is about ninety miles in 
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length, projecting like an enormous bastion of an un- 
conquerable fort, commanding from the northeast the 
approaches of the Albert Lake and the Semliki Val- 
ley, and on the southern side the whole basin of Al- 
bert Edward Lake. Its principal western drainage is 
the Semliki River, the great stream which waters the 


whole populous country of the Awanbas; its south- 
ern drainage is into Albert Edward lake, into which 
sixty-two streams, from the Ruwenzori alone, descend. 
The table-land surrounding the mountains is about 
4,000 feet above the sea, and the peaks are from 18,000 
Why, then, have there been such 
Why do 


map-makers place them anywhere from 5 degrees to 


to 19,000 feet high. 
contradictory reports about their situation? 


10 degrees north of the equator and from longitude 
20 to the Gulf of Aden? The highest mountain of the 
range, the Cloud King, intercepts every breeze from 
south to east, preventing the exhalations of the valley 
from being blown in that direction, so that on their 
meeting the cold winds from the mountain summit, 
they are 
From north to west the northern range obstructs the 


distilled and rediffused in copious showers. 


free passage of the winds, and converts the vapor into 
snow-white mist, which sails in’ broad, irregular streams 
and forms, what Stanley describes as an inverted sky, 
an impenetrable veil which for 300 days in the year 
hides the great mountain range with its colossal crown. 
It was in character with the proverbial Stanley-luck 
that the Emin relief expedition reached Albert Edward 
Lake at just that season of the year when the wonder 
of the dark continent was visible in all its rugged 
grandeur. Such explorers as have been disappointed, 
however, may take this comfort, that the peculiar posi- 
tion of Ruwenzori, which obstructs the free passage 
of the winds, secures for the valley that equable cli- 
mate which fosters a marvellous vegetation, a vegeta- 
tion so lush and luxuriant that the region is aptly called 
“the national conservatory of the world; where banana 
plants are eighteen inches in diameter two feet from 
the ground; where every tree stem has its robe of 
soft moss, every rock is clothed with lichens, every 
Best of 


all, where there are rains and dews and such a pro- 


tree fern or horizontal branch with orchids. 


ductive country, there is every prospect that should a 
Christian civilization be introduced, it would take root, 
because when men are properly fed, their minds are 
prepared to open to the truth. This, then, is one of the 
many uses of the Mountains of the Moon; their great- 
est, however, is that which Greek, and Roman, and 
Egyptian so long and ignorantly attributed to them. 
3etter than any smiling hill gr pleasant vale do these 
desolate heights, brooding under the eternal storm 
clouds, render service to mankind. The torrents that 
rush from their summits, carving out ravines hundreds 
of fathoms deep through the rocky core of the range, 
upturning huge bowlders, making their way through 
dense forests and rank vegetation, at last find a reser- 
voir which supplies the great river that is life and health 
to a land 4,000 miles distant, and peoples of such va- 
ried nationalities that we are safe in saying that for 
this great mysterious mountain, the Cloud King, all 
nations may join in giving thanks. It is not the least 
of Stanley's services as leader of the relief expedition 
—practically perhaps it is the greatest—that he should 
have been the first to give it its proper geographical 
definition. He went out to rescue an entomologist, 
and found the secret of the life of a continent. 
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DIALECT—SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





Eva Welder McGlasson—/Judge 
College fellers! well, says I, 
’F I’d of hed a chance to feed 
On the stujous oats an’—rye 
Which they ’pear to thrive on—why, 
I’d of beat ’em all fer speed. 
Reckon never was a man 
Liked a book ez well ez me; 
Why, I'd ruther set an’ scan 
hroo a page of spellin’ than 
Smoke er chew in company. 
Suits me when the candle’s lit 
An’ the logs er flamin’ high 
Jest to dror the blind an’ sit 
Sprawlin’, half-asleep, an’ yit 
With the almanick clost by. 
Lor’, the pack o’ truths thet lay 
Twixt them yeller kivers !—jokes 
Thet ef I was laid away 
In a grave ud make my clay 
Hoot an’ how] like livin’ folks. 
Stories too, an’ hand-signed bills 
Wrote by folks 
’Fore they heard o’ Plunkett’s pills. 
Tell ye! them’s the things thet fills 
Up your throat an’ damps your eye. 
Makes me mighty shaky-kneed, 
Spellin’ out the symptom list ; 
Nigh near every one I read 
Seems a-growin’ like a weed 
In me, till I fahly jist 
Git so pious thet my ha’r 
Heaves on end an’ cold chills lurch 
Down my spine; an’ then I sw’ar 
In a stumblin’ sort o’ pray’r 
Thet I low to go to church 
Oftener ’an what I’ve went 


Late years—ef I’m spared from « 
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Dreamin’ o' Home—F. L. Stanton—Atlanta Constitution 
I can’t jes’ tell what’s come to her, an’ yet | think it’s clear 
That sumthin’s goin’ wrong o’ late—to see her sittin’ there 
A-dreamin’ in the doorway, with that look into her eyes, 
As ef they still was restin’ on the ole-time fields an’ skies. 
She’s always dreamin’, dreamin’ o’ the life we left behind, 
The little two-room cottage where the mornin’-glories twined ; 
The roses in the garden, the yellow sunflowers tail, 
The violets—but she herself the sweetest flower o’ all. 
You see, she useter sit there in the doorway, so content, 
The sunflowers follerin’ the sun, no matter where he went; 
The brown bees sippin’ honey and a-buzzin’ roun’ the place; 
The roses climbin’ up to her an’ smilin’ in her face ; 
An’ now she can’t forget it. When I tell her: “ Little wife, 
There ain’t no use in grievin’ for that simple country life,” 
She twines her arms aroun’ my neck, an’ smilin’ sweet to see, 
She says: ‘“ It seems so far away to where we useter be!” 
There ain’t no use in chidin’, or sayin’ words o’ cheer ; 
There’s nuthin’ in the city life like she was useter there ; 
Where preachin’ cum but once a month an’ street cars didn’t run, 
An’ folks they tole the time o’ day by lookin’ at the sun. 
An’ larks got up at peep o’ dawn an’ made the medders ring ; 
I tell you, folks, when one’s brought up to jes’ that kind o’ thing, 
It’s hard to git away from it; old feeling’s bound to rise, 
An’ make a runnin’ over in a woman’s tender eyes, 
So there she sits a-dreamin’, till I git to dreamin’ too, 
An’ when her head droops on my breast an’ sleep falls like the dew 
An’ closes them sweet eyes o’ hers, once niore we seem to be 
In the old home, where we'll rest some day together—her and me. 

Spite of all the ailments pent 

Up in my old hide. They’re sent 

Mebby jest for sancterfyin’. 
Tet for Tat—A. Henry—Fashion and Fancy 
“Good mornin’ Miss Katie,” said young Mickie Fee, 
“Good mornin’ again; it’s yourself shure I see, 
Lookin’ bloomin’ as iver.” But Kate turned away 
As she said, ‘“‘ Mister Mickie, | wish you good-day. 
You're a heartless desaver—now don’t spake a word ! 
Pretty tales about you and that Norah I’ve heard. 
You know you danced with her the day of the fair, 
And praised her gray eyes and her very red hair. 
You called her an angel; quite in love with her fell 
And at night, when you parted, you kissed her as well!” 
Then young Mickie gave a sly wink as he said, 

“T desaved her, my darlin’—this way turn your head— 
Yes, faith, I desaved her; my darlin’, it’s true; 
For I shut both my eyes, Kate, and fancied ‘twas you! 

Yes, that’s what I did: 
Katie, it’s true: 
I shut both my eyes, 
And fanc.ed ’twas you!” 

“Well, I’ve no time to stay, so good-by, Mickie Fee. 
You may desave her, but you don’t desave me; 
I’m not to be biarneyed. Mick, a word in your ear: 
You had better be off, for my dad’s comin’ here.” 

“Oh, your dad’s comin’, is he? That’s not him I see 
Now bobbin’ behind that owld blackthorn tree ? 
For it’s Paddy Mahon!” “Oh!” said Kate, with a sneer, 


give up to die 


y € 
give 
’ 


“ You've got your eyes open at last, Mickie dear, 
And shure you are right; ‘tis my own darlin’ Pat, 
So take my advice, Mick, and get out of that ; 

For he’s comin’ to coort me. Now listen, my lad: 
When that boy kisses me, Oh, won’t you be glad! 
For when his lips meet mine, why what will I do? 
But shut both my eyes, Mick, and fancy it’s you! 
That’s what I'll do; 
Mickie, it’s true: 
Shut both my eyes, 
lyin’ And fancy it’s you!” 
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AMONG THE PLANTS—IN 


A Library on Plants—From Pearson's Weekly 
At Warthenstein, in Germany, there is perhaps one 
of the most curiously original collections of books ex- 
Out- 
wardly, the books present the common appearance of 
a block of wood, and that is the first impression; but 


tant. ‘This consists of a botanical collection. 


a minute examination reveals the fact that each is a 
complete history of the particular tree which it repre- 
sents. At the back of the book the bark has been re- 
moved from a space which allows the scientific and the 
One 
side is formed from the split wood of the tree, showing 
its grain and natural fracture; the other shows the 
wood when worked smo th and varnished. One end 
shows the grain as left by the saw, the other the finely- 
polished wood. On opening the book, it is found to 
contain the fruit, seeds, leaves, and other products of 
the tree. These are supplemented™by a well-printed 
description of its habits, usual location, and manner and 


common names of the tree to be placed asa title. 


growth. In fact, everything which has a bearing upon 
that particular tree secures a place in this wonderful, 
useful, and valuable collection. Here is a precedent 
for the botanical societies to adopt, and although doubt- 
less expensive, yet it will certainly repay in its utility. 
Primitive Plant Worship-—-From the Gentleman’s Magazine 
The plant worship which holds so prominent a place 

in the history of the primitive races of mankind would 
appear to have sprung from a perception of the beauty 
and utility of trees. Survivals of this still linger on in 
many parts of Europe. ‘The peasants in Bohemia will 
sally forth into their gardens before sunrise on Good 
Friday, and, falling upon their knees before a tree, will 
exclaim: “TI pray, O green tree, that God may make 
thee good.” At night-time they will run to and fro 
about their gardens crying: “ Bud, O trees, bud, or I 
will flog you.” In England the Devonshire farmers 
and their men will to this day go out into their orchards 
after supper on the evening of Twelfth Day, carrying 
with them a large milk pail of cider, with roasted apples 
pressed into it. All pr&sent hold in their hands an 
earthenware cup filled with liquor, and taking up their 
stand beneath those apple trees which have borne the 
most fruit, address them in these words: 

Health to thee, good apple tree, 

Well to bear pocket fulls, hat fulls, 

Peck fulls, bushel bag fulls ! 
simultaneously dashing the contents of their cups over 
the trees. In most countries certain plants are to be 
Shake- 
speare causes one of his witches to discourse of root 
of “hemlock digg’d i’ the dark;” 
“slips of yew silver'd in the moon’s eclipse.” 


found associated with witches and their craft. 
likewise also of 
Vervain 
was in olden times known as “the enchanter’s plant;” 
rue, again, was regarded as an antidote against their 
spells and machinations. Their partiality for certain 
trees is well known. According to Grimm, the tryst- 
ing-place of the Neapolitan witches was a walnut tree 
near Benevento. In walnut and elder trees they are 
also said to be in the habit of lurking at nightfall. 
Witches, too, had their favorite flowers. Among these 
the foxglove was known as the “ witches’ bells; ” 
harebell as the “ witches’ thimbles.” 


the 
Tradition as- 
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serted that on moonlight nights they might be seen fly- 
ing through the air, mounted on the stems of the rag- 
wort, reeds, or buirushes. Throughout Germany it is 
believed that witches career through the midnight skies 
on hay. Many plants were pressed into the service of 
charms and spells for the detection of witches and evil 
spirits when wandering about on their nefarious errands, 
particularly the St. John’s wort, still largely worn by 
the German peasantry as a kind of amulet on St. John’s 
Eve. It was an old belief that all baptized persons 
whose eyes had been steeped in the green juice of the 
inner bark of the elder tree would be enabled to detect 
witches anywhere. The same property, according to 
German folk-lore, is possessed by the wild radish, ivy, 
and saxifrage on Walpurgis Night. Among other plants 
which have had the reputation of averting the crafts 
and subtleties of witchcraft, the juniper, holly, mistle- 
toe, little pimpernel, herb paris, cyclamen, angelica, 
herb betony, rowan tree, bracken, and twigs of the ash 
may be mentioned. In the Rhine district the water 
lily is regarded as antagonistic to sorcery. Lavender 
is believed in Tuscany to possess the power of averting 
the evileye. Olive branches are said to keep the witches 
from the cottage doors in the rural districts of Italy, 
and the Russian peasantry will lay aspen upon the 
grave of a witch to prevent her spirit from walking 
abroad or exercising evil influence over her neighbors. 

The Eucalyptus Tree—William Churchili—Brooklyn Times 

Certain disappointment awaits the one who visits 
Australia and expects to find the face of nature wear- 
ing the same smile with which he has been wont to be 
delighted in the lands of his acquaintance. It may 
turn out to be only a mask with which nature veils from 
him her usual charms. To his unaccustomed gaze it 
seems to be a caricature 


} 


of lineaments well loved, a 
hideous deformity which shows likeness at the same 
time that it repels by its enormity. From the rising 
of the sun on his left hand to its going down upon his 
right, and through all the space between, everything is 
upside-down, topsy-turvey, and seamy side without. It 
is as when one is bade admire a canvas of an old mas 
ter hung bottom up, it is like scanning the back of a 
tapestry whose finished side delights the artistic sense. 
All things seem to him unfinished, incompleteness 
marks all he sees, every object arouses in him the hope 
that by process of evolution it will become something 
familiar. It isa landscape of shadowy hints and indefi- 
it is scenery of the half-baked. As on 
the parched plains which lie fallow, in wait for another 


nite promises, 


geological epoch to change them into grassy meadows, 
so in the forests is the same air of the incomplete and 
the unfinished. Let the discontented wayfarer, weary 
of the crude novelty of the land, turn for comfort to 
the groves of tall trees which he sees on every hand, 
his disappointment is doubled. In these novel groves 


he finds no shade, the air is filled with no fragrant 
odors, the soil is dry and barren, there is an evil still- 
ness, a foul stagnation. In the woods, as on the plains 
and on the mountains, nature has played another trick, 
has greeted her lover with a grimace instead of the 
smile he counted upon receiving. A strange land this. 


What are these trees of the Australian forest which 
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deny shade to the sun-beaten wanderer, which rob the 
soil of the cushion of turf on which he might rest, which 
stupefy him with the reek of pungent odors, which 
knot his limbs with rheums and cramps if he incau- 
tiously sleep beneath the spread of their boughs? 
There are many, but one of the many stands easily at 
This is the eucalyptus, the char- 
Botanists 
The 


up a 


the head for malice. 
acteristic tree of the southern continent. 
find some sixty or seventy distinct varieties. 
shrewd observation of the bushmen has heaped 
considerable vocabulary of popular names, the blue 


gum, the red gum, the peppermint, the box, the iron- 
wood, the stringy bark, and a host of others. The 


t 
blackfellow tongue has been called upon to name one 
of the eucalypts the jarrah, which is the only one that 


has any value. For the most part the name “gum 
tree’ is commonly used for all alike, though it prop- 


erly belongs only to the blue gum, which is the most 
common species. And how does this tree grow and 
what is its appearance? It grows like a weed, and a 
noxious one at that. No soil seems sterile enough to 
prevent the seed from germinating, no place can be so 
dry that it will parch the tiny shoot. It is never ten- 
der; even in its infancy it has the strength to stand 
any shock, and even when uprooted grows wherever it 
may be thrown if only wise precaution do not bed it 
in a mass of glowing coals. No weed can grow any 
faster than this tree. Plant side by side, a white daisy 
when the daisy flowers, the gum will 


¢ } ¢ , 2a). 
and a gum seed; 


cast its branches over the herbaceous weed, and by the 
return of the next spring tide the eucalypt will have so 
polluted the soil that neither white daisy nor any other 
The 


tree, which is a weed, overpowers all mere herbs even as 


weed or plant can make shift to grow at all. 
it overtops them. In its first year from the seed it will 
grow to two feet of height, in ten years it will be forty 
feet high; 
to estimate 
tor! un 
the bi 


milk Iness, 


how long it can live no one has been able 
», how high it can grow is to be seen in Vic- 
where are eucalypts which surpass even 


In its childhood it has no 


forest 
x trees of California. 
in its age no wisdom; even as a giant it is a 
rank and noisome weed. In everything it differs widely 
from all other trees. Nomatter what its size, it has no 
root to penetrate the earth and anchor to the rock be- 
neath: it is fed, as it is upheld, by tiny fibrils, which 
wander far and wide, always thirsty, always drying the 
soil; the tree-mountain is bound to earth by thread; 
like Gulliver, it is fast bound. Its leaves are long and 
sickle-shaped, dark green on one side, and gray on the 
are hard and brittle. Other leaves uphold 
these turn their sharp edges 


There is reason; 


other; they 


their surface to the sun; 
to the rays, and make no shadow. 
other trees have leaves with which to breathe; the gum 
displays its foliage to catch every breeze, and condenses 
its moisture that it may drop down on the thirsty roots 
such a are too 


serve purpose 


there is no 


below. Leaves which 
valuable to throw away in an arid land; 
season when these leaves fall, as our forests strip in 
autumn; now and again a leaf which has served out 
its usefulness drops to earth, but only rarely. Instead 


rround is covered with long rolls of bark 
So stands 


of leaves, the 
which the trunk is constantly casting off. 
this tree in every month the same, a long and spin- 
dling trunk hung with shreds and tatters of discarded 
bark, beneath which appear light blue stripes to mottle 
the dusty gray, which is the prevailing color, a few slight 


branches here and there unti! the very top is crowned 
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with deceitful leaves. At its appointed season it cov- 
ers its twigs with blossoms inconspicuous to the sight, 
but plain enough to the offended nostrils. In due 
course come the seed pods, triangular pyramids, hung 
by the apex, and marked upon the base with a five- 
pointed star. The matted cords, which are the gum 
tree’s roots, do more than kill off every spear of grass 
within their deadly reach. They are in search of 
water, and water they must have in addition to that 
which the leaves filch from the dry wind. They suck 
up every little puddle; they have sense not given to 
all plants; they know where water runs, even if it be 
ina closed vessel. It is this sense which drives the 
farmer to destroy all eucalypts in the neighborhood be- 
fore he begins his works of irrigation, whether to till 
his fields or husband his sheep. The fibres will follow 
a pipe of iron or pottery for hundreds of yards in a 
close embrace, and at the end will penetrate the one 
unguarded spot, and fill the pipe until all the water can 
flow only to the parent tree. Even on a grander scale 
the destruction has been ordered. For 200 miles the 
Victorian coast is lined with a forest of eucalypts. The 
sea breezes loose their moisture at the very threshold 
of the province; all behind is a desert. Forestry such 
as we know concerns itself with the planting of new 
in Victoria its first step was to destroy this fatal 

With the felling of the trees the land behind 
has become fertile. This is a catalogue of disadvan- 
tages, the account of the tree is an indictment. Still 
further study brings to light no advantages, discloses 
If the standing timber 


trees; 


hedge. 


no mitigating circumstances. 
is found a nuisance, nothing better can be said of it 
when felled. No matter how thoroughly dried it may 
be, it will not burn unless there be some other fuel to 
keep it alight. When standing it makes a gorgeous 
forest fire. Huge columns of black smoke rise high in 
air, sheets of flame sweep over the leafy crowns, long 
tongues of fire lick the tender trunks, and burn the 
But that is all; it is only a 
pyrotechnic display. Men and beasts have often waited 
in safety while the fire raged in the leaves overhead. 
The trees, scarcely blackened, begin at once to put out 
new leaves, and in a fortnight all trace of fire is oblit- 
erated. So are the logs under the bushman’s pot, a 
good deal of fireworks and liftle else. The wood is so 
hard to work that the aborigines use it as a test of man- 
The boy of the family is set to work as soon as 
Vith the stone he pecks 


hood. 
he can handle a sharp stone. 
away at his chosen billet of wood, gouging out a splin- 
ter here and rasping away a bit there; in all his wan- 
derings he carries these things with him and works at 
every camp. When he can show as the result of 
years of toil two boomerangs and a club, his father feels 
that it is time to examine him for admission to man’s 
shorter work than a 
The axe- 


estate. Tools of steel make 
scale of flint, yet scarcely more satisfactory. 
man wants no tougher tree to fell than the gum; saw 
teeth are soon flattened out, and must be set at fre- 
quent intervals; plane irons and chisels are always 
blunted, and on the lathe nothing can be done at all. 
Even as fence posts the timber is well-nigh useless, for 
it will rot and is a prey to insects. It has been used 
as railway ties and has caused accidents; nothing will 


prevent it from rotting; the white ants have been 


known to reduce a tie to powder between trains, and 
there is always a risk that the wood, no matter how 
well seasoned, may warp and wrench loose from the 
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But one of all the tribe can be made of use by 
the carpenter and joiner. This is the jarrah, which 
grows upon the hillsides of Western Australia. It is 
hard, but it repays the labor spent upon it. In appear- 
ance it resembles the mahogany, but has a coarser 
grain. Its chief recommendation is that it is almost 
proof against decay, and that no insect will touch it by 
land, nor the devastating marine worm in thesea. Cal- 
ifornia has imported some few things from Australia; 
it has always regretted the importation. Among others 
equally unsatisfactory, the blue gum came well recom- 
mended. It was announced as a certain preventive of 
malaria, and as such was extensively planted about the 
Bay of San Francisco and elsewhere in the State. It 
took kindly to the new soil and throve bountifully, and 
people planted it upon their streets for ornament; that 
was before they knew its habits. Then came reports 
of water-main bursts and sewers choked, and in every 
case the cause was found to be a matted mass of root 
fibres. Next confidence in its anti-malarial powers 
was shaken and finally lost, and the community found 
its guest a nuisance. Within a few months the decree 
of banishment has gone forth, municipalities are or- 
dering the foreign trees cut down and grubbed up, 
farmers are doing the same without orders, for they 
Such is the 


rails. 


have learned the mischief it does them, 
characteristic forest tree of Australia. There is but one 
thing to be said about it which is not detraction, and that 
is that the eucalyptus grows where nothing else would. 
What is an Orchid ?-—F'rom the Literary Digest 

One sometimes hears the question, What is an orchid? 
The questioner has possibly been to see some beau- 
tiful collection, and wishes to know something more 
about orchids. The prevailing impression about them 
is that they are very rare, cost a great deal of money, 
and have flowers more or less like butterflies or some 
other insect. This last is so, no doubt, in some cases. 
When first introduced they were commonly called “ air 
plants,” from the fact that they send out aérial roots 
which do not require any soil to cover them. The de- 
scriptions sent by those who had the good fortune to 
see them in their native habitat were to the effect that 
these plants grew on the branches of trees or on rocks, 
and sent roots into the air; that they require no soil to 
speak of, merely using the branches as supports, and 
binding themselves firmly by means of their strong 
roots. 
nor does the plant derive any nourishment therefrom 


The trees are gener- 


The roots do not penetrate into the tree itself, 


—thus orchids are not parasites. 
aliy more or less moss-grown, from the decay of which, 
and also from dead leaves, etc., the plants derive a part 
of their nourishment; the rest they derive from the 
atinosphere and the moisture contained in it. It is 
true that the larger proportion of orchids do grow in 
this manner; but some grow in the ground, as do all 
the ordinary plants with which we are acquainted at 
home, and they have no aérial roots. All orchids have 
a bulb or tuber in which are stored up supplies of nour- 
ishment against the dry season; in fact, the name 
orchid is derived from the Greek orchis,a tuber. The 
points of chief interest, however, about orchids are the 
They are of a remarkable form and have a 
The re- 


flowers. 
higher organization than any other flower. 
productive organs are different from that of any other 
flower, and the modes of fertilization are intricate and 
wonderful. These have been studied by Darwin, who 
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tells us that in certain species only special insects have 
the power to convey the pollen masses to the stigma- 
tic surface, and fertilize the flower; so that, if the insect 
by any means becomes extinct, the orchid does not 
produce any seed, and in time becomes extinct itself. 
This, be it remarked, is not the case with all species. 
But it is believed that no orchid can possibly fertilize 
itself. Orchid flowers exhibit a remarkable variation; 
in fact, it is difficult in some species to find two flowers 
exactly alike in size and color. The most prominent 
feature of an orchid flower is usually the labellum, or 
lip. This is a modification of a petal, and is generally 
large and beautifully colored, often having a color quite 
different from the rest of the flower. Some orchids 
produce flower-spikes bearing only one flower, some 
three or four, and a few even have hundreds of flowers 
on one branching spike. Orchids last a much longer 
time in perfection than any other flowers; some, indeed, 
remain months without any appreciable change. 
The Snow Plant of the Sierras—California Fruit Grower 
On the eternal peaks where winter reigns, 
And cold and frosts their icy splendors shed, 
Like drops of blood on pallid banks of snow, 
This hyacinthine blossom rests its head. 
A py ramid of tiny tongues of flame, 
Darting from out the drifts of dazzling white, 
A strange, bright phantom, born of ice and fire, 
Flushing pale with gleams of crimson light. 

The wonderful snow plant of the Sierras, discovered 
by the naturalist of the late Colonel Frémont’s party 
in 1843, is aptly named Sarcodes sanguinea (blooded 
flesh), the flower heads having a translucent fleshy ap- 
pearance. Sarcodes sanguinea is usually found grow- 
ing among the pines at an elevation of about eight 
thousand feet, but has been found at a much lower 
altitude. The plants, when fully developed, extend 
from seven to twenty inches above the ground, and 
about as far below. The early development of the 
flower is under deep banks of snow, which protect 
them from the winds sweeping through the mountains. 
When the snow has melted, the beautiful flower heads 
are quickly seen to peep from the yet partially-frozen 
ground. ‘The stout, fleshy flower stems consist of partly- 
crystallized sugar, and are said to taste when cooked, 
sweeter, but not unlike, asparagus. ‘The stalks have 
been known to be as much as twenty-two inches in cir- 
cumference, and bear as many as eighty perfect flowers. 
They resemble in general outline huge heads of aspar- 
agus. They are thickly clothed up to the raceme with 
firm, fleshy scales, the lower ones ovate and closely im- 
bricated, gradually more scattering, narrower, and pass- 
ing into the linear bracts, which mostly exceed the 
flowers. The corollas are pendulous and half an inch 
in length; rather fleshy. 
tinted, crowned hyacinth, every miniature bell wound 


Imagine a rosy-red and snow- 


about by a rosy and frosted silver ribbon topped with 
an asparagus-like head, in hoar-frost and silver. The 
frosted papilla is very marked on every sepal and bract. 
Though the whole translucent spike is flushed with 
rose and carmine, the petals are the deepest and most 
brilliantly-colored parts of the flower, which is five- 
parted, and each open one showing slightly the sta- 
mens and pistils. ‘The bulbs or plants are solid and 
brittle when taken up; they will soon dry away unless 
placed in ice water, where they will remain in perfec- 
tion for several weeks. All attempts to cultivate this 
remarkable plant have proved failures. 

















































Pass It On— Unidentified—Kansas City Star 
Have you found the heavenly light ? 
Pass it on! 
Souls are going in the night, 
Daylight gone ! 
Told thy lighted lamp on high, 
Be a star in some one’s sky, 
He may live who else would die— 


Pass it on! 


Be not selfish in thy greed, 
Pass it on! 

Look upon your brother’s need, 
Pass it on! 

Live for self, you live in vain, 

Live for Christ, you live again ; 

Live for Him, with Him you reign— 
Pass it on! 


The Bather—Xariffa—Louisville Courier-Journal 


Warm from her waist her girdle she unwound, 
And cast it down on the insensate turf; 

The copse and cave and deep secluded vale 
She scrutinized with keen, though timid eyes, 
And stood with ear intent to catch each stir 
Of leaf or twig, or birdling rustling there. 

Her startled heart beat quick even to hear 
The wild bee woo the blossom with a hymn, 
Or hidden insect break its lance of sound 
Against the obdurate silence. Then she smiled, 
At her own fears amused, and knew herself 
God’s only image by that hidden pool. 
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Then from its bands her wondrous hair she loosed— 
Hair glittering like spun glass, and bright as if 
Shot full of golden arrows. Down below 

Her supple waist the soft and shimmering coils 
Rolled in their bright abundance, goldener 

Than was the golden wonder Jason sought. 

Her fair hands then, like white doves in a net, 

A moment fluttered ’mid the shining threads, 

As with a dexterous touch she higher laid 

The gleaming tresses on her shapely head, 
Beyond the reach of rudely amorous waves. 

Then from her throat her light robe she unclasped, 
And dropped it downward, with a blush that rose 
The higher as the garment lower fell. 

Then she cast off the sandals from her feet, 

And paused upon the brink of that blue lake, 

A sight too fair for either gods or men— 

An Eve untempted in her Paradise. 

The waters into which her young eyes looked, 
Gave back her image with so true a truth, 

She blushed to look; but, blushing, looked again, 
As maidens to their mirrors oft return 

With bashful boldness, once again to gaze 

Upon the crystal page that renders back 
Themselves unto themselves, until their eyes 
Confess their love for their own love iness. 

Her rounded cheeks, in each of which has grown 
With sudden blossoming a fresh red rose, 

She hid an instant with her dimp!ed hands, 

Then met her pink palms up above her head, 
And whelmed her white shape in the wooing wave. 


Veith MWignonne—Forest and Stream 
Have you forgotten Sodus, Sweet, and all that pleasant day, 
And how our little dainty boat went dashing down the bay ? 


It somehow seems, as Summers pass, that clouds were whiter then ; 


And ah! that skies can never be so deeply blue again. 


] 
How dewy cool the 


soft breeze crept adown that dim old grove, 


To touch your fair cheek tenderly as with a velvet glove; 


And how we gathered golden-rod to wreath your wide-rimmed hat, 


And how you caught the fish, Mignonne, you must remember that! 


He was a monster, I admit, nor marvel at your fear, 


Who darted off with wicked rush when you had drawn him near. 


He pulled, and plunged, and leapt, and lunged, all frantic to be free; 


Life may have seemed as sweet to him as it was then to me. 


You begged for me to land him, but a sudden fancy swayed, 

To leave it all to you, Mignonne, and watch the fight he made. 
d s S 

That fish should be an augury, his fate mine own foretell ; 





Should he break loose 


but ’twas no use, you had him hooked too well, 


Ah! still I see that dreamy, tender blue of bay and sky, 
And far beyond the harbor piers the sun-bright sails go by. 


It haunts me, too, when twilight blue hath turned to violet. 


Have you forgotten all, so soon? and shall I not forget ? 


1 


Any Soul to Any Body—Cosmo Monkhouse—N. O. Picayun 


So we must part, my body, you and J, 


Who've spent so many pleasant years together. 





is sorry work to lose your company, 

Who clove to me so close, whate’er the weather, 
From winter unto winter, wet or dry ; 

But you have reached the limit of your tether, 
And I must journey on my way alone, 
And leave you quietly beneath a stone. 
They say that you were altogether bad 

(Forgive me, ‘tis not my experience), 
And think me very wicked to be sad 

At leaving you, a clod, a prison, whence 
To get quite free I should be very glad. 

Perhaps I may be so a few days hence ; 
But now, methinks, ‘twere graceless not to spend 
A tear or two on my departing friend. 





Now our long partnership is near completed, 
And I look back upon its history ; 
I greatly fear I have not always treated 
You with the honesty you showed to me. 
And | must own that you have oft defeated 
Unworthy schemes by your sincerity, 
And by a blush, or stammering tongue, have tried 
To make me think again before I lied. 


Tis true you're not so handsome as you were, 
But that’s not your fault, and is partly mine. 
You might have lasted longer with more care, 
And still looked something like your fir-t design; 
And even now, with all your wear and tear, 
"Tis pitiful to think I must resign 
You to the friendless grave, the patient prey 
Of all the hungry legions of decay. 
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But you must stay, dear body, and I go. I knew the wood—the very tree 
And I was once so very proud of you; Where lived the poaching, saucy crow ; 
You made my mother’s eyes to overflow And all the woods and crows knew me— 
When first she saw you, wonderful and new. But that was very long ago. 
And now, with all your faults, ’twere hard to find 
A slave more willing or a friend more true. 
Ay—even they whv say the worst about you 
Can scarcely tell what I shall do without you. 
Long Ago— Eugene Field— Vouth's Companion 
I once knew all the birds that came 
And nested in our orchard trees, 
For every flower I had a name— 
My friends were woodchucks, toads, and bees ; 
I knew where thrived in yonder glen I know it’s folly to complain 
What plants would soothe a stone-bruised toe— Of whatsoe’er the fates decree, 
Oh, I was very learnéd then, Yet, were not wishes all in vain, 
But that was very long ago. I tell you what my wish should be: 
I'd wish to be a boy again, 


And pining for the joys of youth, 
I tread the old familiar spot, 
Only to learn this solemn truth: 
I have forgotten, am forgot. 
Yet here’s this youngster at my knee 
Knows all the things I used to know; 
To think I once was wise as he— 


Bnt that was very long ago. 


I knew the spot upon the hill 
Where checkerberries could be found; Back with the friends I used to know, 
I knew the rushes near the mill For I was, oh, so happy then— 
Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound! But that was very long ago! 
The Master Song—Elizabeth Beall Ginty—Milwaukee Telegraph 
It lies in all of us, the power to be a Christ—a God: 
There are more fields for labor than Judeah’s narrow streets ; 
The daily-crowded common ways of busy marts well trod 
Still make us miracles for doing good to all. One meets 
The gratitude of some stray soul though gospels leave untold 
The tale to contradict. No black-browed brawny fishermen 
Shall follow in the wake, though Judas may have often sold 
Our noblest hopes for gain, in time we doubted most, and when 
We questioned of the Christ—as actual, human, sorrowing man 
Who took the Jews’ fierce verdict as ’twere Heaven's own halo bright. 
The age is past. No faith has saved from flood and storm, there can 
Be prayers that rise unheard —no Christ walks now on seas in sight. 
Only one thing we know, O earth-bound souls with suffering fraught, 
The simple, tedious, homely way of doing good. Come then! 
It is for all, this lesson that the Jewish master taught ! 
Be brave, faint heart! May there not live in yow the Christ again ? 
The Gift of the Sea—Rudyard Kipling—Independent And opened the door on the 
The dead child lay in the shroud, To let the soul go free. 
And the widow watched beside ; There was neither glimmer nor ghost; 
And her mother slept, and the Channel swept There was neither spirit nor spark. 
The gale in the teeth of the tide. And * Heard ye nothing, mother?” she said: 


bitter shore 


But the widow laughed at all. “Tis crying for me in the dark.” 
“T have lost my man in the sea, 


a bin , And the nodding mother sighed : 
And the child is dead. Le still,’’ she said; ” “ 


. ; ree “lis sorrow makes ye dull; 
“What more can ye do to me? , as 
ae Have ye yet to learn the cry of the tern, 
And the widow watched the dead, Or the wail of the wind-blown gull ?” 
And the candle guttered low ; 
And she tried to sing the Passing Song 
That bids the poor soul go. 
And “ Mary take you now,’ 
“ That lay against my heart.” 
And “ Mary smooth your crib to-night; ” 
But she could not say, “ Depart.” 


The terns are blown inland, 
The gray gull follows the plough ; 
’Twas never a bird the voice I heard— 


O mother, I hear it now!” 


* she sang 
Lie still, dear lamb, lie still; 
The child is safe from harm. 
ay a oe Tis the ache in your breast that breaks your rest, 
‘ ee f epee, he fee ii oamebey a ” 
But the storm lay thick on the glass. And the fee? of an empty arm. 
And “ Heard ye nothing, mother?” she said: 
“Tis the child that waits to pass.” 


She put her mother aside; 
“In Mary’s name let be! , 
For the peace of my soul I must go,” she said ; 


And the nodding mother sighed : 
And she went to the calling sea. 


“’Tis a lambing ewe in the wiin: 

For why should the christened soul cry out In the heel of the wind-bit pier, 
That never knew of sin?” Where the twisted weed was piled, 

‘Oh, feet I have held in my hand! She came to the life she had missed by an hour, 

Oh, hands at my heart to catch! For she came to a little child. 
How can they know the road to go, She laid it into her breast, 

And how can they lift the latch?” And back to her mother she came ; 
But it would not feed, and it would not heed, 


They laid a sheet to the door, 
Though she gave it her own child’s name. 


With the little quilt atop, 
That it might not hurt from the cold or the dirt ; And the dead child dripped on her breast, 
But the crying would not stop. And her own in the shroud lay stark ; 
The widow lifted the latch, And “ God forgive us, mother,” she said, 


And strained her eyes to see ; “We let it die in the dark.” 
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BRIEF COMMENT—DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 


Canon Liddon, who died recently in England, once 
in a sermon addressed Queen Victoria as “madam,” 
and thereby lost a bishopric.—All the members of the 
firm of Harper & Brothers are practical printers, and, 
the New York World says, it is a rule of the house that 
each member of the family who expects to be taken 
into the firm must first become proficient in type-set- 
ting or presswork.—Hamilton Aidé, the distinguished 
English author and Greek scholar, is to accompany the 
Stanley party on its American tour, and write the his- 
tory of the trip.—A curious literary “ find” in an out- 
of-the-way French departmental library, is a Pro- 
fessis of the Abbé Prevost, who was alternately priest 
and soldier, and the author of the famous novel Manon 
Lescaut.—Gleeson White, known in London as a care- 
ful editor and a student of contemporary poetry, has 
come to New York to edit The Art Amateur.—Pro- 
fessor Felix Liebrecht, a noted German scholar, is dead, 
aged about seventy-eight years; he was born in Silesia, 
and was professor of German in the University of 
Liege; he translated several works from Greek and 
English.— Rudyard Kipling is a nephew of Burne- 
Jones, the English apostle of the zsthetic in art. 


Jerome K. Jerome, the young Englishman now en- 
joying a reputation as a humorist and a dramatist, is 
about to publish a volume of stories under the title, 
Told After Supper. — The nearest living relative of 
Shakespeare is probably Thomas Hart, a resident of 
Australia, who is eighth in descent from Shakespeare's 
sister Joan.—Andrew Young, the author of There is a 
Happy Land, whose death was reported some time ago, 
is now:said to be alive and well.—Dr. Buchwald has 
had the good fortune to discover, in the Municipal Li- 
brary at Zwickau, two books with marginalia in Luther's 
handwriting.—It is a Protestant who has written the 
best life of Cardinal Newman; Richard H. Hutton, 
the editor of The Spectator, is not only a writer of high 
literary skill, and a critic of keen insight and catholic 
liberality, but a sincerely religious man, capable of ap- 
preciating the intense devotional spirit of Newman; 
full justice is done both to the literary genius and the- 
ological skill of Newman.—Madame Louise Acker- 
mann, the French poet of pessimism, died recently at 
Nice, where she had lived in retirement since the death 
of her husband in 1866.—Clara Bell, the clever Lon- 
don woman who has won distinction by her rendition 
of French and German works into English versions, 
would “ starve,” it is said, if she depended on her trans- 
lations for a support; she devoted months of unremit- 
ting labor to Marlitt’s and Ebers’ writings, and yet so 
meagre was the pay for her toil that it required all her 
own philosophy and the praise of her friends to serve 
as consolation for the time and care she expended. 


Gladstone’s defence of the Pentateuch, now running 
ina London magazine, is attracting great attention in 
the theological world.—An old Mississippi River pilot 
says: “ Mark Twain was the laziest white man I ever 
saw in a pilot-house.”—Certain American and Eng- 
lish friends and admirers of Theodore Parker have 
raised a fund for placing a more suitable memorial 
over his grave at Florence; W. W. Story has designed 
the memorial, which includes a portrait bust.—Cardi- 


nal Newman was an accomplished performer on the 
viola, but of late years he had lost the power of using 
his fingers for writing or playing to any extent, and 
some time ago he gave his instrument to Father Rich- 
ard Bellasis, as an especial mark of his esteem.—The 
Scots Observer, edited by William E. Henley, the poet, 
says: “The Scarlet Letter and The House of the 
Seven Gables are the two masterpieces of American 
fiction; so strong that they atone for the infliction of 
the Bostonian novel on the weary world; even for A 
Modern Instance and Silas Lapham; could eulogy go 
further? ’—Ouida does not like to be asked about her 
work ; she prefers to call it her “ inspiration.” 


The Paris Figaro pays yearly a dividend of over half 
a million dollars.—The regent of Bavaria has deter- 
mined to abolish the Oberammergau Passion Play.— 
The body of the man Easton, who shot himself in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral recently, was cremated at Woking; 
Mr. Forder, secretary of the Secular Society, who con- 
ducted the funeral, read a portion of William Cullen 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis, instead of the regular service.— 
Miss Concordia Léfvings, the well-known Swedish 
author, has received high honors; her published lecture 
on Physical Education, and its Place in a System of 
Rational Education has been rewarded by a medal 
from the Minister of Public Instruction in France.- 
Miss Sadie Elliott, a daughter of the late Bishop of 
Georgia, is the author of the novel Jerry, now running 
in Scribner’s.—Rev. Howard MacQueery, author of 
The Evolution of Manand Christianity, which was de- 
nounced as heretical by orthodox Episcopalians, has 
been formally requested by the Bishop of Ohio to re- 
nounce holy orders in the Episcopal Church; this Mr. 
MacQueery has formally refused to do.—Mrs. Faw- 
cett, mother of the plus senior wrangler, and widow 
of the Postmaster-General, has written a critical intro- 
duction to a new edition of Mary Woolstonecraft’s 
Rights of Women, issued one hundred years ago. 


At the National Library of Paris a MS. of the Bible 
has been discovered; it was written in 1259 in a sub- 
urb of Perpignan, and is richly illuminated.—The pub- 
lication of General Longstreet’s Reminiscences is, for 
the present, indefinitely postponed; much of the ma- 
terial was destroyed when Longstreet’s house was 
burned last year, and now ill-health has still further 
prevented the completion of the manuscript.—Sabin 
Ostrander, the hero of Brockenridge’s backwoods story, 
The Bee Hunter, a book famous in Pennsylvania and 
Qhio fifty years ago, died recently at St. Mary’s, Pa., 
aged ninety-six years.—More than a hundred writers 
in England, male and female, have written the life of 
Gladstone, and have the manuscript all ready so that 
they can rush to a publishing house with it the mo- 
ment his death is announced.—Alexander Dumas is 
said to do his best literary work when seated in even- 
ing dress at a table brilliantly lighted by wax tapers. - 
Julia Brink, a medical writer of some note, has received 
from the British Medical Association of London $100 
to defray the expense of publishing a physiological 
treatise on the nutrition of the muscles; Dr. Brink is 
the first woman to be thus honored.—The Rev. Thomas 
Mozley, author of Reminiscences of Oriel, wrote the 
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London Times’ recent sketch of Cardinal Newman, 
his brother-in-law; Mr. Mozley is now in his eighty- 
fourth year, and will soon publish two volumes of Let- 
ters from Rome.—Major Nathan C. Kouns, author of 
the well-known anonymous books, Arius the Libyan, 
and Dorcas, the Daughter of Faustina, died recently 
in the Missouri State Asylum; he was sixty years of 
age, a lawyer, and served through the war as a Con- 
federate soldier, rising to the rank of major; he had 
been an inmate of the asylum for three years. 





A committee has been formed for the purpose of 
erecting, at Viareggio, a monument to the memory of 
Shelley; it will be unveiled on August 7th, 1892, the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth; the monument 
will be erected on the very spot on which the poet was 
cremated.—The original manuscript of Captain Cook’s 
Voyage Round the World, 1768 and 1771, on board 
his majesty’s bark Endeavor, with the captain’s auto- 
graph on the last page, was sold, at the sale of the 
Cozens manuscripts, for £31.—Miss Cusack, better 
known as “The Nun of Kenmare,” author of Life in 
the Church of Rome, is a patient at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium.—Professor Huxley's autograph, attached 
to a letter containing this passage, is offered for sale: 
“T look upon autograph hunters as a progeny of Cain, 
and treat their letters accordingly; heaven forgive you 
if you are only an unusually ingenuous specimen of the 
same race.”—Alphonse Daudet, the famous French 
novelist, is now quite recovered from his recent illness, 
and is busily engaged on a new novel, as well as a play, 
the latter being intended for the Gymnase Theatre. 

Miss Josephine Lazarus has translated from the 
French, The Love Letters of a Portuguese Nun, a book 
which may have given Mrs. Browning the suggestion for a 
title for her Portuguese sonnets.—Walter Pollock, edi- 
tor of The Saturday Review, of London, dedicated to 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, the novelist, his new volume Poems 
Collected and Re-collected.—Edward von Bauernfield, 
for many years the leading poet of Vienna, and a trans- 
lator of Shakespeare and Dickens, died recently, at the 
age of eighty-nine; he was the author of fifty comedies, 
many of which still hold the German stage.—In Dub- 
lin, where Dion Boucicault was born, his family name 





was pronounced Boccolt; his name was originally writ- 
“own book” has sold nearly 
London it has 


ten Borsiquot.—Staniey’s 
75,000 copies in this country; in 
reached 25,000, a large sale for a single work in Eng- 
land.—Andrew C. McLaughlin, of the University of 
Michigan, has written a Life of Lewis Cass, for the 
American Statesmen recent death of 


Alexandre Chatrian, the French author, brings out the 


Series.—The 


fact that for the last two or three years his mind has 
been affected, and that when he made his attack on 
Erckmann, his former partner, some time ago, he was 
not responsible for his act; Erckmann knew this, and 
it led him to forgive his old friend and become per- 
sonally reconciled to him before he died.—A new liter- 
ary periodical, Der Zeitgenosse, is published at Berlin; 
its chief object is to discountenance the introduction 
of worthless foreign productions into Germany. 

Ason of Henrik Ibsen,the dramatist, Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, 
is writing a book on the relations between Norway and 
Sweden.—John Strange Winter has at the present time 
no less than three serials running in London periodicals, 
viz., Other People’s Children, in The Gentlewoman; 
He Went for a Soldier, in Tit-Bits; and The Other 
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Man’s Wife, in the Weekly Times, in Tinsley’s Maga- 
zine, and in many provincial and colonial papers; these 
were all written during this year.—The working-girl’s 
clubs are to have an organ, a monthly journal called 
Far and Near, and Miss Maria Bowen Chapin is to be 
the editor.—Since Dion Boucicault’s death, it has been 
estimated that $40,000,000 has been spent in the last 
twenty-five years by the public to see his plays; that a 
single play, the Colleen Bawn, brought him $1,000,000, 
and another, the Shaughraun, $400,000, and that thirty- 
five dramas, out of his total of over 400, ran for at least 
150 nights each at their first production and have been 
each played over 5,000 times altogether.—The Hon. 
George Curzon, the author of a well-known work on 
Russia, is about to publish an important work on Per- 
sia and the Persian question.—The MS. of Cuthbert 
Bede’s delightful volume, Verdant Green, was sold re- 
cently, at a sale in London, for more than $100. 


Frank B. Welsh, the editor and publisher of The 
Western Jourhalist, is making a very bright and newsy 


paper of that growing Chicago periodical.—Miss 
Agnes Repplier, the essayist, is about thirty-five 


years old, and belongs to one of Philadelphia’s old 
families; her dark eyes, hair, and complexion, and her 
vivacious manner betray her French extraction; while 
somewhat retiring in her disposition, and studious in 
her habits, she is a brilliant conversationalist, and is 
much appreciated when she goes into society.—Mr. 
Watts, formerly the husband of Ellen Terry, has just 
completed a portrait of Tennyson; this portrait is the 
last, declares the poet, which will ever be painted.— 
The authorities of the canton of Schwytz, Switzerland, 
deny that they have ordered the William Tell episode 
to be expurged from the school-books. —A young woman 
whose nom de plume is Ortega, is writing a romance 
which she calls The Princess of Magdala, treating the 
character of Mary Magdalen in a novel manner; she 
claims that she has authentic authority to represent her 
as of a highly moral character, and has argumentative 
proof that Magdalen could not have been the depraved 
woman she has for so many centuries been supposed 
to have been.— A new “series” has been projected 
devoted to leaders in science; the opening volume will 
be a Life of Charles Darwin, by Prof. C. F. Holder. 


Mrs. Janet Halleck Drake De Kay, daughter of 
Joseph Rodman Drake, author of the Culprit Fay, and 
god-daughter of Fitzgreene Halleck, died recently in 
her 74th year.—Bruce Joy has just completed the clay 
model of a bust of Matthew Arnold for.Westminster 
Abbey, which is to be placed between Kingsley and 
Maurice, a very appropriate position.—Two hundred 
of Cardinal Newman’s letters, extending over a quarter 
of a century, on doctrinal matters, will soon be pub- 
lished.—Henry Ward Beecher said of Lorna Doone: 
‘*This book is like a capital fowl, well cooked, some- 
what over-stuffed with delicacies, and possibly a trifle 
too long in the oven, but otherwise a dish for a king.” 
—The average salary of the “leader writers” of the 
big London dailies is about £1,200 a year.—J. H. 
Woodbury, assistant editor of the Youth’s Companion, 
died recently; he had been connected with the Com- 
panion sixteen years.—One cannot live in the Japanese 
part of Tokio without having some sort of official stand- 
ing; Sir Edwin Arnold secures residence there as _ be- 
ing the tutor of a Japanese official’s daughter.—Tales 
of the Pacific Slope is the title of Bret Harte’s new 
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book, now nearly ready.—Over fifty American publi- 
cations, monthlies, weeklies, and dailies, are sent to 
Russia; and in case of each and every one, every line 
touching upon the czar, politics, or nihilism is blacked 
out by the government censor; in some cases the pub- 
lication is entirely suppressed.—Mrs. Hannah Arm- 
strong Wilcox, who died in Winterset, Ia., recently, 
was the mother of the man whom Abraham Lincoln 
cleared of the charge of murder by the introduction of 
an old almanac to disprove the testimony of the State’s 
witness; Edward Eggleston uses this incident with 
dramatic effect in his western story The Graysons. 


A Hebrew translation of Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, 
by Rev. Isadore Meyers, has just been printed at 
Jerusalem.—‘‘Among the late John Boyle O’Reilly’s 
warmest admirers,” says the Boston Post’s ‘Taverner, 
“was Wendell Phillips, who gave to him the MS. of his 
famous lecture on Daniel O’Connell, which the poet 
liked to show to his friends, as a token of the esteem 
which he had inspired in the great anti-slavery orator; 
a peculiar value attaches to this MS., as it is the only 
one which Phillips possessed of his lectures, it being 
his habit to depend on notes instead of writing out his 
ideas in full.”"—The late Miss Alice Havers (Mrs. 
Morgan) was the anonymous artist who designed the 
excellent, large illustrations for Mrs. Burnett's Little 
Saint Elizabeth.—It is stated that Cardinal Newman told 
a writer on the London Times, not long before his 
death, that he had never heard his hymn, Lead, Kindly 
Light, sung.—The latest addition to the world of news- 
papers is entirely in Latin, advertisements and all, and 
its object is to prove that Latin should again become 
what it was in the middle ages, the universal language. 


David Christie Murray, the London novelist, has 
given up literature for the stage; he recently made 
his début, in New Zealand, as Baron Hardfelt, in Jim 
the Penman.—The officers at Melbourne, 
who recently seized and burned works by Zola, Dau- 
det, and Maupassant, have since awarded a similar fate 
to Letters from Hell and Letters from Heaven, on the 
ground that they are blasphemous in character.—Step- 
niak, the famous novelist, Nihilist, and leader of the 


customs 


revolutionary party, is coming to America in Decem- 
ber, and will lecture on Nihilism, Its Past History and 
Prospects; Siberian Exile; and Count Tolstoi, Novel- 
ist and Social Reformer.—It was on an Illinois River 
packet that John Hay found his Jim Bludsoe, the en- 
gineer whose only religion was to mind the pilot's bells, 
and who swore that if the Prairie Belle ever took fire 
he would “hold her nozzle agin the bank till the last 
galoot’s ashore.’’—Vasili, the famous Russian cook of 
Alexander Dumas the elder, died recently at Le Puy, 
near Dieppe, on the French coast; his place during 
his master’s lifetime was by no means a sinecure, for 
it is recorded that when the open-handed author of 
The Three Musketeers and Monte Cristo was “ hard 


up” 


p” Vasili had to concoct dishes on next to nothing. 


George Meredith has become a convert to vegetarian- 
ism, and intends, it is said, to write a novel in support 
of this theory of living.—Inglis Palgrave is editing a 
Dictionary of Political Economy, to which many well- 
known economists of England and elsewhere will con- 
tribute; the work will extend to twelve or fifteen quar- 
terly parts.—Tennyson wants Owen Meredith to be his 
successor; this shows the poet’s capacity to forget 
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and forgive; at one time the elder Bulwer and Tenny- 
son were literary if not personal enemies; Tennyson's 
poem of The Spiteful Letter is in reply to some of Bul- 
wer’s strictures on the laureate.—James Monteith, the 
well-known writer of geographical works, died recently 
in Brooklyn.—Of his new book, entitled Landmarks of 
Homeric Study, Gladstone says in a recent letter: 
“ Please to bear in mind that this little work was planned 
for America; the form of it seemed to me more suited 
for an American public.”—The circulation of the Sal- 
vation Army journals is over 600,000 copies weekly.— 
John Boyle O’Reilly used to say that he had found the 
true fraternal spirit to exist at its best in convicts, 
soldiers, and journalists.—The Week, Canada’s literary 
paper, has instituted a prize competition in which 
prizes of $50, $30, $20, and $10 will be given for the 
four best short stories by Canadian writers only, on 
subjects distinctively Canadian.—Canon Harford, of 
Westminster Abbey, is about to issue a volume of origi- 
nal epigrams, mostly English, but including a few in 
Latin and Greek.—The two most noted American 
authors of the century, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
James Russell Lowell, are sons of clergymen. 


A sketch of Schopenhauer’s life, for the Great 
Writers’ Series, has been written by Mr. Wallace, of 
Oxford University.—Apropos of the ninetieth birthday 
of George Bancroft, the historian, which was celebrated 
recently, the Washington Post says: “ But for a mus- 
cular weakness, a gradual inevitable loss of muscular 
strength, and a very gradual fading of his powers of 
memory, Mr. Bancroft might seem a score or more 
years younger than he is; he still is an untiring reader, 
and keeps remarkably well up with the advances of 
thought of the times.”—Queen Victoria recently sent 
a message of sympathy to the relatives of the late Mary 
Mackellar, the Highland poetess and translator of More 
Leaves from our Journal in the Highlands.—Mrs. Jef- 
ferson Davis has received, it is said, subscriptions for 
45.000 copies of her husband’s life, now just ready. 
—The late Lord Carnarvon, who edited the recently- 
published Letters of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield, to His Godson and Successor, was born 
June 24th, 1831, and was educated at Eton and at Christ 
Church, Oxford; politician, philanthropist, and scholar, 
he was, besides, an author, and published a poetical trans- 
lation of the Agamemnon of Aschylus, and also of the 
Odyssey.— An English plumber has just won the Univer- 
sity Extension Prize for an essay on English poetry. 


The Cosmopolitan, under the ownership and manage- 
ment of J. Brisben Walker, is rising to 100,000 circula- 
tion; the edition for November will be 85,000 and the 
December issue 95,000 copies. —An amusing letter from 
Charles Dickens to a friend describing the death of 
Grip, the famous raven of Barnaby Rudge, has turned 
up; it is dated “Devonshire Terrace, 15th June, 
1841,” 
—Anton Rubinstein is engaged on a work on music, 


and appears in the Manchester City News. 


musicians, and the cultivation of music.—Henry W. 
Hilliard, of Georgia, has nearly ready for the press 
a volume of reminiscences covering a period of fully 
half a century; Mr. Hilliard was minister to Belgium 
when Mr. Webster was Secretary of State; was in 
Congress from 1843 to 1851; and minister to Brazil 
from 1877 to 1881.—A gold medal has been offered 
by the Dutch Academy of Sciences, in Haarlem, 
for the best work on microscopic investigation of the 
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mode in which different parts of plants can unite 
with one another, and the phenomena which accompany 
healing after grafting.—The craze for writing has broken 
out among the famous singers, and articles by Patti, 
Campanini, and Madame Albani will shortly appear. 


The Salvation Army journal, The War Cry, is now pub- 
lished in about thirty different languages._-A paper on 
Leprosy in the East, written by Mrs. General Lew 
Wallace, and originally published in the Sunday-school 
Times, is to be included in a report of the Smithsonian 
Institution on the progress of Oriental science in 
America during the year 1889.—The Monist, a new 
quarterly magazine of philosophy, science, religion, and 
sociology, is issued by the Open Court Publishing Co., 
of Chicago.—Those who remember the once popular 
Lovell’s Progressive Reader will be glad to hear that 
its author, John E. Lovell, is still alive and compara- 
tively hearty at the age of 96 years; his home is near 
New Haven, and he is still known as “ the schoolmas- 
ter.”—William Cleaver Wilkinson is about publishing 
in volume form a narrative poem under the title, The 
Epic of Saul; it consists of some 8,000 lines of blank- 
verse, distributed into fourteen books or cantos.— Rose 
Hartwick Thorpe, who wrote Curfew Must Not Ring 
To-night, says: “ The poem was suggested to me by the 
reading of a story, Love and Loyalty, in April, 1867.” 


Monsieur Déronléde, who forsook poetry for politics, 
has now quitted politics for romance, and the name of 
his first attempt in fiction is Histoire d’Amour.—Mrs. 
De Maitro, the sister of Robert Louis Stevenson, is a 
contributor to the London magazines, and one of the 
wits of the Literary Ladies’ Dinner Club.—Dr. John 
Mackintosh, author of the History of Scotland, now 
nearly ready, is a second-hand book-seller at Aberdeen; 
he is a regular dry-as-dust, and pores over the books; 
customers used to wonder what he was always 
as it turned out, he was writing his excellent 


his 
doing ; 
History of Civilization in Scotland, for which the uni- 
versity of his native town conferred on him the degree 
of LL.D.—Mary E. Wilkins, the inimitable author of 
New England dialect stories, has written a play entitled 
Giles Corey, Yeoman, its time and scene in the witch- 
craft days of Massachusetts.— Arthur Hornblow, of the 
Dramatic Mirror, has become the American corre- 
spondent of The Revue d’Art Dramatique of Paris.— 
The Inverted Torch is the title of a new volume of 
poems by Edith M. Thomas, now in press; it com- 
memorates the death of an intimate friend of the poet. 


Sara J. Duncan is a young Canadian authoress who 
has gained a name by a book of travels; she is quite 
a pretty woman, of slight figure, with brown hair and 
light blue eyes.—One of Hezekiah Butterworth’s best 
juvenile stories, The Log School-house on the Colum- 
bia, is to be published by the Appletons; it is a 
picture of pioneer days on the Oregon.—The London 
edition of the New York Herald suspended publica- 
tion recently; the London dailies noticed the suspen- 
sion with scare head-lines, as ‘Sad Accic *nt on the 
Strand” and “ Death of the Fly Sheet.”-—Dr. A. von 
Bunge, the well-known botanist, brother of the distin- 
guished historian, Dr. F. G. von Bunge, died recently, 
at the age of eighty-seven.—The United States Senate 
has voted to purchase, at a cost not exceeding $30,- 
coo, Thomas S. Townsend's extensive collection of 
data on the civil war, known as his Library of Na- 
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tional Records; the library consists of a vast amount 
of material illustrative of the war, gathered from the 
leading newspapers, both Northern and Southern, dur- 
ing the last thirty years.—Paul Bourget, author of La 
Cruelle Enigme, the most popular novelist of the present 
day in France, was married recently to Mlle. Minnie 
David; the ceremony took place in the little suburban 
church of St. Frangois dé Salles.—Queen Victoria is 
said to have been one of the warmest admirers of the 
late Mr. Charles Gibbon’s novels; his story For The 
King is a fine historical tale; Robin Grey is considered 
one of his best works.—Bayard Taylor’s beautiful home 
at Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, known as Cedar- 
croft, has been sold to Dr, Levis, a prominent phy- 
sician of Chester County.—M. de Lesseps has lately 
appeared in the light of an author, having published a 
little volume entitled Origines du Canal de Suez. 


Guy de Maupassant sums up the sense of art as “the 
profound, delicious enjoyment which rises to your heart 
before certain pages, before certain phrases.’”"—Dr. Hoff- 
mann, the author of Struwwelpeter, or Slovenly Peter, 
as he is presented to English-speaking children, a work 
almost as famous all over the world as the Miin- 
chausen stories, is eighty-one years of age, and resides 
at Frankfurt, his native town, where for many years 
he has been at the head of the lunatic asylum; his 
nursery rhymes have gone through 157 editions, and 
are translated into every European language.—Sejior 
Fornaris, the Cuban poet, died recently.—Prof.. A. S. 
Hardy has returned from Japan, where he went to col- 
lect material for a biography of Joseph Neesima, foun- 
James Redpath, who began 





der of Neesima College. 
life in the United States by engaging with the free 
state men who went out to redeem Kansas from bor- 
der ruffianism, is employed in his old age in helping to 


prepare the memoirs of Jefferson Davis. 


Eugene Field recently lost his oldest boy, a lad of 
great promise; he was 12 years of age and had been at 
school in Hanover more than a year.—In the United 
States and Canada 23,228,750 papers are printed every 
week, enough to supply two copies to every family in the 
land; besides these are 6,653,250 dailies issued every 
day.—It is said that Gladstone is so sensitive to ad- 
verse criticisms that every newspaper, magazine, book, 
or other publication that comes to Hawarden is exam- 
ined by members of his family before it reaches him, 
for fear that some unpleasant opinion may upset his 
equilibrium.— The real name of Shirley Dare, the syn- 
dicate letter-writer, is Mrs. Susan C. Power.—The dis- 
coverer of The Skeleton in Armor, which Longfellow 
immortalized in verse, was Mrs. Hannah Cook, of Fall 
River, who died recently at the age of eighty-seven years ; 
she found the curious relic, a human skeleton bearing 
about it semblances of rude brass armor, while digging 
ina sand bank near Fall River in 1832.—Coventry 
Patmore, the well-known English poet and author of 
The Angel in the House, has a son seven years old, 
Francis Patmore, who recently printed, in honor of his 
father’s birthday, a small volume of his infantile effu- 
sions; the book contains two stories, both of which are 
wonderfully well written for so young an author. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 


When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








